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Poi IR: NUITIE: SOCIAL THEORY * 


Roser Dupin 


arsons’ c system she’ act is analyzed for tautologies and restrictions 
: _ in the relationships among its elements. This generates a set of all possible viable social acts b aenct 
‘It is also productive to view this system as a statement of process in the act. From this a 
standpoint, prediction of human | behavior ber becomes oe pe age based on the probabilities of the bac 


HE purpose of this paper is to develop of suggested ii in 
the essential components of two models and Society® 2 and writings 
po gs 


building blocks chosen for pe has two systematic 
opment of the models; and (c) to evaluate that ci cannot be reconciled with each other. — 
the models as useful an alytical tools. ba vegp . Those : employing Parsonian analysis need 
. o - have selected for analysis Parsons’ — be sensitive to the differences between the 
paradigm of the social act. This is one of two models, and must choose between them 
_ several models and theoretical statements when a theoretical model is used in empirical 
in Toward a General Theory of studies. 


A. A subsequent, radically modified _ Parsons elaborated a very promising model 


wate of the social act (here called “Model 


ths to Gus by using social psychological building blocks. 


School, University of Oregon, for a grant in sup- Subsequently, as his analy tical attention 
port of this and several related studies. In a com- centered on social system problems, he rad- 
Secu Theory Struc ically modified the paradigm of the social 

ture: Continuities in cla eory” merican “ ” 
Sociological Review, 24 (April, 1959], pp. 147-164), act (here labelled “Model IT”) by employ- — 
have examined the use of a typology to ing social structural elements as units 

outcomes of human action. Here, I consider the the modell dibs 
typological method for establishing the units We will argue that Parsons’ Model 
Ployed building a theory. Interest in Parsons’ social psychological one, when stri 
classification was generated when, in early 1957, he PP 
its tautologies, has great potential utility in 


visited the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 7 
a ie Sciences. Several of the sociologists then i in two respects: (1) it describes exhaustively © a 
the set of all possible .s social acts; and a) 
when the stages of the social act are ordered ES 
Talcott and Edward A. Shils, bed Talcott Parsons J. Smelser, 


= 
| 
ima 
| — 
— 
— 
— 
ir The social act has cen — | 
I indicate the range of their The ion. Linkages between the per- — 5 ae 
Parsons and to I re- of social action. bly come — 
J ) to restate the son henever social actio 
ply, the tasks are: (a - under consideration w 
terms of their necessary and analyzed. Parsons has addressed himself 
t conditions; (b) to examine 
|: 
! — 
— 
| Lo 
— 
— 


ina temporal sense, the model becomes a 
statement of process in social action, and 
nie can be formulated mathematically as 


ical systems. ” 6 Thus, Parsons’ wasting point 
for the: development of a theoretical system 


a is a workable typology of units 


in 


_ tion of the social act. Grounds are A gy 


i, Table 1 represents an “attempt to repr 
- duce fully and without distortion the pic- 

ture of the social act presented by Parsons 
Shils Toward a General Theory of 
Action Nowhere in the volume is the 


scheme set forth in this fashion. 1. Neverthe- 


— less, it is felt that the table is a faithfu ul 
outline of the ‘substantive categories 
In order fully to appreciate the analytica 

‘task he s sets for himself, and his methods of 
- it is. necessary to examine Parsons’ 
view of the job of the scientist. The scien- 
tist is concerned with the systematization, * 
for purposes of understanding, of some slice 
of the empirical world. Parsons distinguishes 
. . four different levels of systematization 
rimitiveness’ relative to the final goals of | 
scientific endeavor: (1) ad hoc classificatory 
systems, (2) cat categorical systems, (3) theo- 


‘Al retical systems, and empirical- theoret- 
+ 8 It does not necessarily follow (and we certainly — 
4 do not examine the issue here) that Parsons’ insight- yi 
ful analyses of aspects of social systems must stand 


pr 


4 


‘act. Parsons himself has asserted at various times 


of a set of interrelated ¢ elements, their inter- bi 
relatedness intrinsic to their defini- 


We. can view ‘Parsons’. exposition: of the 


social act as an 1 attempt to construct i 


such a categorical system. Parsons is pro- 
posing the necessary and sufficient building _ 
blocks from which can be generated a theo- i 
retical system. “A. categorical system in this — 
sense is always logically prior to the laws a. 
Which state further relations between 
elements. . . . Insofar as specific laws can n be 
formulated and verified, a categorical sys- 
tem evolves into a theoretical system... 
But is is possible to have a categorical sys- 
tem or many parts of one before we have ; 
more than a rudimentary knowledge 
laws.” ® Parsons’ work, at the point at which a . 
we are here focusing attention, represents im 
transition towards such a theoretical system, F 
and ultimately an empirical-theoretical sys-_ 

Components of Model I.—Table 1 is only 
half the picture of action systems: in addi- 
tion to the person, Parsons also points to the 
collectivity as actor. However, he never de- _ 
velops the content of the agen sec- q 
tion of Table 1 (indicated by “ 


“categorical system. 


that the as yet unwritten “Personality System’— The second Table — 


essential to round out the grand schema of social — 

action—is coordinate with the “Social System” and 

“Cultural System.” In this paper we are specifi- 
cally concerned with examining those aspects of the | 
“Personality System” that Parsons has found it 

_ necessary to set forth in orden te: to make sense of the 

Parsons and Shils, op. cit, Part 2. 

this work will be cited as Action. 

Miriam M. Johnson served as 


oe Pe Table 1; as a former student of Parsons, she is able 
‘ to capture the essence of his thought. The writer, of 
~~ assumes full ay for Table 1 and 


the modalities of objects. “A modality is a 
property of an object; it is one of the aspects > 
of an object in terms of which the object 
may be : significant to an actor. Some (if not 
most) objects have several modalities | in 
terms of which they may have “meaning to 


an actor. given actor may ‘choose’ to see 
_ the object only in terms of one, or a specific 1 a 2 
meticulously checking through the details of set of these action 
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Quality 


Quality — Performance 
Specificity — Di 


Relational Self Orientation — Collectivity 


Non-S Social 


Performance 


Motivational 
Cognitive + Cognitive = Intellectual 
Cathectic + Appreciative Expressive 
Evaluative Moral = Responsible 


net Evaluative{ | Cognitive = Instrumental 


Self ard 
Alter 


the actor will be a function of the .modal- “p pattern variables” originated by Parsons. 
4 ities he chooses.” ® The distinction between In every situation of action, “. .. five funda- 
_ social and non- social objects is the funda- mental choices . . . must be made by an a 

mental | modality for Parsons. In addition, actor before that situation have 
¥ a - objects ar are meaningful to actors in terms of definitive (unambiguous) meaning for him. ai 

the qualities they possess regardless of their — We have said that objects do not auto- 
performances, and the characteristics ey matically determine the actor’s ‘orientation 

_ display because of their performances. = Fi- | of action’; rather, a number of choices must 

nally, objects, enter the view of the actor be made before the meaning | of the objects ‘¢ 
because of their possession of categorical becomes definite.” Of course, these five 
attributes meaningful in the situation of fi fundamental choices necessary to initiate an si 
action, or because of their specific modes action are between each of the members of 
relationship to the actor.1' There are there- the five pairs of pattern variables. Descrip- a 


a eight possible distinctive combinations — tions of the pattern variables are given _ iy 


of modalities describing all objects from the | 


actor's 's standpoint, as shown in Table 1. _ 
‘The modalities of objects constitute Par- 

sons’ translation of the psychologist’s “stim- 


ulus.” Modalities are the socially sig gnificant 


cueing features o objects that initiate the 


ities of objects, however, have to be eval- 


uate by the actor before they trigger action. 


In the third column of Table 1 the evalua- 


i Figuse 


actor’s choice of a course of action. Modal- ‘ eight possible distinctive combinations of 
7 modalities. Thesc numbers should be 


detail by Parsons and are generally well — 
_known—we will not define them here. 
_ It will be apparent that there are 32 pos- 
_ sible ways in which the fundamental choices 
among the pattern variables | may be made. 
We have already pointed out that there are h 
kept in mind for we will make important . 


I a choices are set forth as the well- ‘knows a Given the object modality cues, and their + 


Action, p. 88. 
18 Action, pp. 80 ff. 
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AMERICAN N SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
the object is then: on the hesis exhaustively defines the poss ‘social acts 
a of what Parsons designates as the motiva- derivable from the starting categorical sys- _ 
tional and value orientations. The elements 
of each “of these, together with their conse- The purpose, then, of asking the simple 
"quences, are shown in the fourth column of question, “How many different possible ways 
Table 1. Again, the detailed definition of the are there to connect an actor with the object _ ; 
— types of orientation is set forth with world?” is is to describe the full range of — 
= by Parsons." 14 What is important for of social acts. There is also a secondary 
our purposes is that the combinations of pose. This system will be shown to be a eo 
orientation modes for the actor result in representation of stochastic process. As 
determinate choice among four ty types of such, it becomes important in determining 
_ tation. According to Parsons, these are intel- the probabilities of all outcomes of acts, . 
-lectual, express sive, responsible, and instru- _ given determinant choices in the early parts | 
mental orientations2® of the act. Thus, the particular method of 
The last column of Table 1 displays the formulating this categorical system turns 
types of objects towards which action is out to be highly useful in predicting human 
taken. These objects are largely self-explan- behavior. The social act as a stochastic 
atory. Parsons includes cultural ob- is ‘examined in the concluding sec- 
jects such items as tions; here the Pro oblem 


ial objects. 
jects, distinct from their social definitions act includes deining the object towards 
It will be noted that while there are § six dis- which action ensues. Under such circum- — 
inctive e classes” objects, each the stances, a simple s series of _ multiplications 
| ‘ modalities is relevant only to sets of three. based on Table 1 reveals that there are 3 072 — 
Thus, the four classes of social object mo- x 32x 4X3) distinct and 
4 dalities ities can only be meaningful for self, q acts that might be performed. Our starting 
alter, or ‘collectivity. Similarly, assumption of a 
classes of non-social object modalities can 
a only be meaningful for physical, cultural, 
and organism objects. Given a class of object ‘triggering cues for the. act adhere t 
_ modality as cues for action, there are only © determinant o objects. | Consequently, , the ac 
_ three possible object types t to which it is tion situation is always with reference to an 
relevant. object that the actor identifies as falling 
Table 1, then, Presents” the within ¢ one of the six x object classes. We: can 
system defining the components of the social therefore make the assumption that for any | a 
_ act. These are the building blocks that Par- given situation of action the person and ob- — 
_ sons (circa 1951) proposed as the necessary ject are fixed. Under these circumstances 
and sufficient elements for delineating the there are 1024 (8 x 32K 4X 1) types of ye “4 
individual possible acts that connect them. 
Actor-t -to-Object Pathways. a _ In the more interesting situation of ego 
mulation like that contained in Table — 1 it and alter acting toward each other there are Bs, 
becomes possible to the q 1,048,586 (1024 x 1024) distinctive ways 
_ number of possible ways the person can act E for the interaction to take Place. ee 
with -Tespect to the object world. Each of Parsons, through his model, has given a sub- 
these pathways is now recognizable as a _ stantive reality to the old saw that ‘social 
separate type of act, at least one element of phenomena are inherently complex. If we 
- which di differs from all other types of acts. cra Parsons’ model of the ‘social ai act literally 


Furthermore, the su sum m total of all such acts. we are confronted with genuine difficulties 


in grasping and retaining the multitude of 
act-types that result. But even here, in prin- 


- Action, pp. 67 ff 
28 Action, p. 75. we we the task to the elec- 
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PARSONS’ ACTOR 


teenie: memory ” a data pr processing nies — We ar are now in a position to revise Model I q 
semaine, however, the task of accordance with these simplifications. 
- revision is shown i in Table 2. For clarity — 
sibilities of simplifying modifications. This in presentation we have deleted the detailed — 
be accomplished in two fundamental components from the Orientation column. 
: (a) We can discard categories in the It should be clear that the ‘components. of Fo 
motivational orientation and value orienta- 
plained when it is s accomplished. This is tion are understood to be the primitive 
in the revision of Model I, and Parsons does ments of orientation. ~_— 
it even more radically in Model Il. (b) We ine searching for vacuous types of acts. 
Fs ‘ can search for vacuous types | of social | acts , logically defined by the categorical system, 
and through their elimination Teduce the Parsons concludes that the affectivity 
number of viable types accordingly. Parsons among the pattern variables eliminates 
2 uses this | procedure, wit with the following possibility of choice between self-collectivity, — 
a Examination of the logical reductions of W le have already suggested the elimination _ 
_ categories in this system indicates, first, of self-collectivity orientation from the pat- z 
that the designation of quality- -performance tern. variables for all acts. This restriction, § 


as a m modality of “objects and also as a pat- then, the effect of reducing the hum aber 


lew MOD ALITIES of Objects 's EVALUATION of Objects Objects Objects 


Relational ie Particularism — Univ ersalism 


Quality — Performance Responsibl Collectivity 
variable choice for the actor is tauto-— possible different acts that can result 
__ Jogical. It is clear in Parsons ’ system that — when affectivity is chosen below the number 
— decision has | to be made by the actor that can result when affective neutrality is 
his action to become determinant . Since chosen. 
Parsons places highest priority on the pat- A second group of vacuous types of social 
tern variables, , it seems | useful to leave qual- acts is suggested | by Parsons’ conclusion that 
ity- performance among them, and remove the quality-performance decision applies only 
these categories from the object modality to social objects and to organisms.’*® Thus, 
segment of the act. Parsons clearly for physical a and cultural objects the quality; 
recognizes this tautology.® performance pattern variable does not 
<r Bis. he second logical tautology in the s scheme _ erate as a problematical choice for the actor. 
is the inclusion of self orientation-collectivity | The effects of eliminating tautologies and 
‘orientation as a pattern variable, and of the vacuous types of social acts from 
each of these separately as objects. Again, _ scheme are shown in Table 3. The upper 
ae we follow Parsons in resolving the choice by portion of the table indicates that the num- 5 
dropping self-collectivity orientation from ber of types of social acts is significantly re- 
the pattern variables, leaving them as as object by eliminating the logical tautologies 
my if affectivity is selected in the concrete 
. the distinction between. the modalities of situation instead of affective neutrality, the prob- 
quality ‘and performance, which i is, of course, in- lems presented by pattern-variables two and three 
cluded it in the pattern- -variable | scheme” (Action, p. [self-collectivity orientation, and universalism- -par- 
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3. or Types or Socrar Acts IN Mopex I wira ELIMINATED 


“affectivity” is made by actor** 


_ * Assuming the restriction that the quality-performance decision of the actor does not apply to non-social 
** Assuming the restriction that the -affectivity ¢ the need for the choice between 


choices among the pattern All 
_ the empty types resulting from the inappli- — these restrictions would — further reduce the Bs 
 eability of _quality-performance choices to number of viable types of social acts, and 
: non-social objects. The maximum number of " ~ would have the consequence of further sim- 
Possible types of social acts now is 640, as plifying the typology of action. 
contrasted with the 1,024 ways a person and A more careful working out of all 
a given en object can can be connected in the orig- empty” types generated by this ca i le PS 
_ inal system. This reduction is clearly a major system would seem to be worthwhile if the — 
an gain in analytical clarity, at no sacrifice to system itself has ‘merit, as I think it has. i Poy 
“a the integrity of the categorical system with We might reasonably expect that the num- 
which we started. ber of types of social acts finally derived 
lower section of Table 3 displays the will turn out to be manageable. 
4 reducing the viable types of acts ens 
that result. It will be noted that the system 
yields only 160 possible different at types of A radical departure from Model I was 
acts when this choice is made. _ PAT ro, presented by Parsons when he turned his 
have, of course, only the attention to analyzing the social act 
implying restrictions set forth by Parsons. the standpoint of social system problems. 20 . 
it _is highly probable, although beyond the _ Perceiving the need to articulate sc social ace i 
scope of this paper to discuss, that other tion with the requirements of a social i 
_ equally important simplifying modifications Fr tem, Parsons started with problems of social — 
can be discovered. For example, it seems structure and attempted to move from there 
reasonable to conclude that expressive Bsa gaat 
necessitates the affectivity choice; that intel- gee end Smoeleer, cit., 
lectual orientation flows from the affective- a pp. 33-38. We use this source because of its _ 


neutrality « choice; that expressive oot ae economy of presentation. Model II was 
ao originally worked out in Talcott Parsons, Robert — 


and the ‘relational object modality go to- _F. Bales, and Edward A. Shils, — Papers in as 
q gether; and that responsible orientation is. 
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Fatt PARSONS’ ACTOR 
t 
Parsons’ Model I "essentially “looks be between the social sj system and the individual 
ai out” to the social system from the vantage actor. For now the social system is intro- 
point of the actor; his “looks duced by way of the modalities denoting 
_ down” at the individual a e anil em problems. These modalities are e the 
spective of the social outs to universal» problems of soc ial 
Parsons, it is clear, remained sensitive to as the problem, the 


"parent that Parsons abandoned our Model these four social nad 
in favor of the more recent Model II. I prefer ities are quite different from the meats 
a consider the models as two coordinate of objects set forth in Model I. It is also 
solutions to the same analytical problem. apparent that these system modalities are 
. The essential difference between these two analytically distinguishable fr from the specific ” : 
ak solutions lies in the units out of which the social relations involved in solving system _ 
models are constructed. In Model I the so- problems. This immediately prob- 
‘cial act is seen as the product of the actor’s lems of over-generalization whose net effect a 
_ evaluations of objects and of his orientations — may be | to wash out meaningful distinctions. 
towards them—both of which are subjective For example, the psychiatrist in his office, 
— social psychological units. In Model II, the policeman on the beat, and the Presi- i 
a me as explained directly below, the social act is dent’ t’s Council of Economic Advisors i in ses- 
_ viewed as a product of ‘role definitions pe- sion are all concerned with the system 2m mo- _ ‘ 
dality of pattern maintenance or tension — 
cial problems. Hence, the reduction. The differences between social 
analytical unit becomes the system modal- _ situations of this order, I believe, are greater 
uniquely ¢ derived. remaining pairs of pattern variables are now 
We illustrate Model II in the form pre- harnessed perform both the orientation 
sented in Table 4. This model is simplicity function and the evaluation function for the aor ; 
itself. It reveals clearly Parsons returning to 7 actor. This has the effect of throwing all a 
_ the unadorned pattern variables as embody- _ the orientation categories of M Model ‘I, and of 
_ ing the essence of his social psychology. This destroying whatever usefulness can be attri- = 
_ is accomplished by considering each member buted to the types of action they delineate. — 
of four remaining pairs of pattern \ variables _ Furthermore, object modalities disappear Ps 
- divorced from its mate as either a criterion — as significant ‘features of the social act. 
of evaluation of objects or as a criterion of Taking their place as triggering ‘mechanisms 
ot ‘orientation towards objects. === ~—~—~—_ for the social act is the perception of a sys- 
4 It should be noted, first, that the portrayal tem problem in the situation of action . This his 4 a 
the in Model I attempts to ise equivalent to “saying: that the 


s bn, Taken from Economy and Society, p. 36. The reader may prefer the orn! and slightly more com- 
_-~Plex formulation of Model II in Working Papers in the ats of Action, p. 180. 8 too, nn are 
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on the acts with pattern ‘main- rH SOCIAL “act AS A PROCESS 
tenance and tension management in view : Saad a brief examination of the ‘social act ne 
_ and can only act if this system modality has as a process in terms of Parsons’ Model I, % B 
“gained his attention. It would be very hard as modified, indicates the latter’s exceptional 
to square this position with a vast literature, be 5 in delineating the actor in motion. 
a which work is an instruc- 


intended directionality from system act. this is established, ‘we 
modalities to orientation and evaluation by _ can then consider the act as a — 
_ the actor. This aligament, of course, gives i process. For this process in general, each of 
priority to role expectation, deter- its “stages can be represented as a set of 
branching, alternatives through which the 
ing the action posture of the } person. ert process “goes” to the next stage. If deter- 
_ Finally and most importantly, it should - minant probabilities can be assigned to el 
be noted that Model II stresses the deter- — _ alternatives that branch from one stage to 
-minant impact of system modalities on the the next, then the ultimate probability of e 
or - attitudinal orientation of the actor and his é given final outcome can be specified as the 
; aes categorization of objects. For each type of _ product of the probabilities of the preced- _ 
E. [. system problem there is one and only one _ ing steps of which the product is the result. 
appropriate orientation: posture, and ¢ only _ It may be assumed that the temporal se- 
TE way of categorizing objects involved in _ quence among the parts of the social act is 
solving that problem. = the following: (1) resolving the relational- 
Model II, moreover, there are only  classificatory ‘modality of the determinant 
i four types of social acts, , each uniquely cor- object; (2) establishing evaluations of the a 
Tesponding toa particular type of social sys- object in terms of the pattern variables; and 
_ tem problem. This is indeed an enormous —G ) fixing orientation t towards the object td 
simplification. Perhaps subsequent refine- according to the four-fold classification of 


ments of Model I II will bring this scheme orientations. It is not really critical to the Re a 
more > closely into congruence with the argument that this is exactly the sequence 
Promising simplifications of Model I. =— of stages of the act. What is essential is stat 
_ Parsons has been true to his intentions such stages exist which have more than one 
_ of developing categorical systems (and ulti- alternative leading to the next phase of the 


_ The discussion here is limited to the situa- -— 


strongly emphasizes a typological meth-— 
- odology a and displays unique talents of the tion where the object towards which action 
highest order in labeling the dimensions of is directed is determinant. That is, the actor 
his. typological boxes and i in filling rere _ has resolved the social-non-social object mo- = 
dality choice. In addition, the actor has re- 
Perhaps" less in his pt purview has been "the 
_ analysis of process. Therefore, it is ao | favor of a single type of object. ‘This assump- 2 
tive to return briefly to his Model I of the __ tion provides a starting point from which the — 
- social act and to reconsider it as a paradigm — “suggested stages of the social act proceed. 
of process. This matter raises, again, the It is now possible to represent graphically _ 
classic problem of Mead, Dewey, Brey the branching alternatives at each stage = 
= with a fixed object type, and a fixed choice 


21 Erving Goffman, T The of Self in 
Everyday Life, New York: Doubleday, 1959. social-non-social modality, the first branch- 


«BRAS treated, e.g., in G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, ond ing alternative extends to either a classifica 
‘Seclity, University of Chicago Press, tory or relational object modality. The next 
a a John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, branching set of alternatives is the deter- 


New York: Holt, 1922; W. I. Thomas, The Unad- | 
justed Girl, Boston: Little, Brown, 1923; and of big te of 16 combinations 
Adam Smith, The Theory of the Moral Sentiments, a & evaluation for each of the two object - 
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. THE Soctat Act VireweEp AS A Process SHOWING THE PROBABILITY or Tyee oF or Act 


Performance + Diffuseness Pie |§ Pwr Po 


32 total branches of the act there is a set of elicit the actor’s bases of ‘ciated 1 in a real or ae a 


In principle, 2, two conditions must be met of a choice point as as a probability has two 


1 fy to reach a table of probabilities that would aspects. There are theoretical grounds — 
correspond to Table 5. First, we would need concluding that some of the probabilities | : 
== instruments to provide empirical are e zero, as noted above in the discussion of ee 
_ indicators of the actor’s choices at each of _ the revisions of Model I. On the other hand, 
the three choice points in this model of the there are no theoretical reasons for estab- a 
in act. Second, we would need to be able lishing non-zero probability values. Accord- 
to express the outcomes in the form of prob- ingly, we would have to depend on empirical _ 

abilities, at each choice point in the assignment of non-zero values. This means 
that each branch at a choice point must be — 
athe problem of empirical | indicators for rin included in the instruments of measurement D 
each choice involved in the social act can | be $0 . that empirical probabilities can be = 
solved readily. This may be done by using from any collection of data. Once the prob 
poe the actor’s | own Fr report of introspective data _ ability of each branch | at each choice point — 
ia in situations of actual behavior (by methods isen empirically established, the probability of 4 
_-——s- varying from detailed recall in a depth in- an outcome, in the form of the illustrati - 
hy terview to simultaneous recording by push — Table 5, would be the product of the p prob- | 
ee 4 buttons during the act itself in an experi- - abilities of the intervening branches leading _ 
mental situation); or b appropriately de- to the particular outcome. 
signed questionnaires whose Purpose is t is to ol F assumptions on which 
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of prob- Parsons a and exhibited in the modified Model a 
- abilities like those indicated in Table 5, one I, provides a useful and exhaustive typology an 
ft each object class. This procedure yields of human acts. The production of such a 4 
a theoretical possibility of 768 possible types typology seems to have been one of Parsons’ 
acts. if the non- -viable social acts goals. Its is a 
nated in accordance with the previous dis- We have also examined the > consequences — 
“oye we would end up with the 640 total of viewing the categorical system as a state- ss be 


types of acts as displayed in Table 3. It is ment of the act in process. From this stand- _ 
evident that the modified version of Model I, point, we move beyond the typology prob- 
this reformulation of it as a stochastic lem to | consideration of probabilities of 
process, produce compatible results. _ et the occurrence of a given type of act. This 
_ The advantages of viewing the social act adds to the typological statement the ele- 
as a process are two-fold. First, we generate ment of prediction. at, Pe. i 
a system for predicting particular kinds of a It should be noted that the step involving — 
= knowing the choices made by the actor ‘4 prediction is wholly grounded in the pre- — 
in each of the stages of the act. In addition, ceding development of typology—an 
> should only portions of the actor’s chsices analysis that is consistent with Parsons’ 
ial be known, it is also possible to state the desideratum of moving from categorical sys- 
probabilities of the alternate outcomes that tems to theoretical systems. The transition — 
_ can flow f from 1 the known choices. Second, between the two kinds of systems involves — 
F since the system exhaustively describes the the | sequential ordering of stages of the social — 
set of all possible social acts, the probabilities act plus the statement of laws of interaction __ 
_ of the outcomes of any sub-set of acts may t among the categorical elements of the first ; 
Both of these a advantages are s salient for It will be remembered that the explicit 
sociological research. The prediction of out- _ Statement of these laws of interaction, as we 
comes from incomplete knowiedge of the _ encountered them a in Model I, take the form — 
actor’s choices in some steps of the act is of laws of negation. Such laws have the gen- 
i” relevant to such diverse subjects as fore- eral form, “if this, then mot that.” We fl 
casting individual academic achievement and = two laws of this order: quality- -per- 
prognosis in psychotherapy. The knowledge formance does not apply y to non- -social ob- 
id gained about the probabilities of given acts je jects; if affectivity i is chosen, then the choice 
in relation to all other acts is important in _ between | particularism- universalism is —_ 
analysis of any mass phenomenon. In nated. ne to 
- short, the process view of the social act, for _ Parenthetically, the possibility has been “ 
which Parsons’ Model I is a sophisticated aman of affirming laws of interaction 
~ statement, permits prediction in analyzing — the general form, “if this, then that.” "For 
given acts, or in comparing the probability — example, if the a actor’s orientation is expres- ; 
of occurrence of different acts. This is _ sive action, then he must have chosen the 
the of social evaluation of the object of the 


should be instructive, and productive 

we ] 

gorical system in 

describing the social social act, by of laws of interaction among its 


aa i: 28 The mathematics is fairly involved and beyond both types can be elaborated. Such a search g 
the scope of this paper. See, e.g., T. W. Anderson, would probably reduce the number of types 
“Probability Models for Analyzing Time Changes 
in Attitudes,” in P. F. Lazarsfeld, editor, Mathe-— fi 

matical Thinking in the Social — Glencoe, ‘ica system, an nally, ’ pea 
Press, 1954, Chapter 1 ee social act as a ; 
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PATTERN VARIABLES REVISITED: RESPONSE TO 
Z 
Tam am grateful to Professor Dubin for” the careful attention he given to the somewhat 
— neglected pattern variables and for his considerable effort in exploring their potential useful- 
| OSS. His article has led to a serious reconsideration of the problems he has raised—in — 
particular, the relation between what he refers to as Model I (the pattern variables as formu- 
lated in Toward a General Theory of Action!) and Model II (the paradigm of four func-— 
tio tional problems of systems of action from Working Papers,? and later publications). Dubin 
we suggests that the usefulness of Model II is impaired by too drastic a condensation, and that it a 
cannot be reconciled with Model 1. The Editor's invitation to comment on his paper has 
given me the opportunity to work out an overdue clarification ¢ of | the went in which Model II 
builds on and goes beyond, rather than Model I. 
. UBIN is essentially correct in charac- roles in social systems, starting with the dis- 4 
4 terizing the pattern variables as a _ tinction between professional and ergo 
Reis model that uses the unit act as oe roles. In this sense, ‘the « concept “ actor” 
building block. The unit act involves the ferred to individual human beings as per- 
relationship of an actor to a situation com- _ sonalities in roles and the analysis—as Dubin | 
posed of objects, and it is conceived as a puts: it—* ‘looks’ out to the social system 
choice (imputed by the theorist to the actor) the vantage point of the actor. 
_ among alternative ways of defining the situa- — Toward a General Theory, the scheme was 
tion. The “anit act, however, does not t occur substantially revised and its relevance ex- 
_ tended from role- -analysis in the social 


 acts—is referred to as an action system.The Action is thus viewed as a Process occur- a 
mea act is the logically minimal unit of anal- 3 ring between two ) structural parts of a sys- 
_ ysis, but as such it can be conceived empir- tem—actor and situation. In carrying out ds 
_ ically only as a unit of an action system. analysis at any level of the total action sys- 
Even for analysis" of one discrete concrete tem, the concept “actor” is extended to 
i. act, an extended set of similar acts must be define 1 ‘not only individual personalities in 
oa postulated as part of the action system—for roles but other types of acting units—col-— 
ample, those comprising a particular 1 role. _lectivities, behavioral organisms, and 
tural: systems. Since the term actor is used 
here to refer to any such acting unit, I at- 

% tempt to avoid—except for purposes of 
The pattern variables first emerged aS a to actors as individuals. Thus “actor” can 


refer to a business firm in ‘interaction with a 


big 
wih ‘the complete rewriting of household, or, at the cultural level, the 
the first draft of this paper, I should like to ac-— plementation of empirical beliefs interacting 


ie knowledge especially important help, both in dis- with the implementation of evaluative beliefs. 


cussion of its logical problems and the paper’s Both the pattern v var 
drafting, from Harold Garfinkel, Winston R. W hite, ariables | the four 
Carolyn Cooper. An em-problems are conceptual schemes, or Pa 


Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, ¢ editors, Sets of categories, for classifying the ‘com- 
3 Toward a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: ponents of action. They provide a “frame of 


_ Harvard University Press, 1951. reference within which such classification | 
mee Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and Edward be d h fi 
Working Papers in the Theory of Action, can ma e gures: presented 


Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1953. indicate | the ‘methods, sets of rules and pro-° 
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cedures, that state how these categories may 
be used analytically; they imply theorems a structured system with analytically —_ 4 
—propositions- that admit of logical, not pendent aspects which the elementary pat- 
proof—which state a set of deter- tern: variable combinations by themselves 
minate relationships among the categories do not take into account. 

and, in so doing, outline a theory of action. ll such a structured system bo actor 

The theory, then, is a set of logical ‘telation- and object share institutionalized norms, 

ships among categories used to classify em- conformity with which is a condition for | 

pirical phenomena and,+in empirical refer- stability of the system. The relation between __ 
ence, attempts to account for whatever may the actor’s orientations a and d the n modalities 
be the degree of uniformity and stability. of of objects i in the situation cannot be random. 
phenomena. The Working Papers established a non- 

z _ The pattern variables are a conceptual random relationship between the two sets — 
scheme for classifying the components of an by ‘matching the functionally corresponding 
action system—the actor-situation relational categories on each side—universalism with 

system which comprises a plurality of unit specificity, _Particularism with diffuseness, — 

acts. Each variable defines one property of performance with affectivity, and quality 

a particular class of components. In the first with neutrality. This matching yielded 

instance, they distinguish between two sets Dubin’s Model II. It turned out that this 
g components, orientations and modalities. "arrangement converges with the classifica- eee 

Orientation concerns the actor’s relationship — tion of functional problems of systems that 2 
the objects in his situation and is con- Bales had earlier formulated.* This conver- 
: a by the two “attitudinal” vari- gence, the main subject of the Working 

ables of diffuseness-specificity and affectivity- Papers, opened up such a fertile Tange: of 
a neutrality. In psychological terms, orientation possibilities that for sev eral years my main — 
refers to the actor’s need for relating to the d attention has been given to their exploration : 
object world, to ‘the basis of his interest in rather than to direct concern with the scheme a 

analysis, of course out of which it "grew. ‘However, it is 
this psychological pier. must be gen- clear that “Model II” is not a substitute | 
eralized. Modality concerns the meaning of for the earlier version, in the sense that it 


the object | for the actor and is conceptualized _ represents the whole scheme, but rather a 


by the two “object -categorization” variables — formulation of one ‘particularly | crucial part i 
of quality-performance and universalism-— of a larger scheme. The following discussion 
i _ particularism. It refers to those aspects of _ places that part in the context of the larger — 
object that have meaning for the actor, scheme as the formulation of 


of actor to situation raeits the side of the 5 make the system a stable one. oie 
actor or actors; the modality” ‘set views it In analyzing the components of any par- 
pe i from the side of the situation as consisting ; ticular action system, one must also consider — 
of objects. As Dubin suggests, the pattern the larger system within which that action 
variable of self-collectivity orientation does system is embedded. The action system 
i" not belong at this level of analysis; it is related to the “external system” beyond it :-. 
placed in proper perspective below. Ot aa ey which I refer to here as the environment of q 
q In classifying the components of the the e system, as distinguished from the ‘situa- 
‘4 actor’s relation to a situation, the pattern tion of the acting unit. The following anal- 5 
_ variables suggest propositions about any ysis treats this relation of action system to 
_ particular action system in terms of those environment as mediated mainly — 
components and the type of act their com-— _ the adaptive subsystem. The ‘combinations _ 
bination defines; thus a particular r role can’ _ of pattern variable components in that = 
be characterized by the properties of univer- system were foreshadowed in the Working 
salism, performance, and so on. An we (> 
system, however, is not characterized solely Robert F Analysis, 
by the actor’ 's orientations and the modalities Cambridge: Addison. ‘Wesley, 1950, ‘Chapter 2. 
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y PATTERN | VARIABLES REVISITED ae 

the conditions of 


internal stability of a relational system 


tegrative standards II, and goes environment (adaptation). = 

considerably beyond the Working Papers in _ Following the presentation of these f four 
setting forth their significarice for action subsystems, the same information| dis- 
systems. played in tabular form different from the 

Finally, the pattern variables—although more familiar functional -“Tayout. 
they / designate the properties of actor’s orien- second presentation (Figure 2) is designed 
tations and objects’ modalities in an action to “look down” on any particular action sys- : 

ie not as such classify types of tem from the perspective of the more inclu- 

_ actors and objects. Such a typology cannot sive system. At this level, the analysis of & 
4 be derived from any particular action sys- types of actors and of objects can be carried Fo 3 

tem, but only from the analysis of a range out. In addition, Figure 2 highlights the dis- en cs 

of such systems. It is this typology of actors tinction between the control of action—that a 

and objects with which Dubin’ s left- and ‘ts, the scale of priorities assigned to various 

_ right-hand columns in his Table 1 (p. 459) ways” of regulating -action—and the imple- Pa 

is concerned. Figure 2 below has incorpo- ‘mentation of action—the analytical rele- 
rated this important aspect of Dubin’s vance involved 


ag references to Dubin’s Table the This then is the main 
Bian q pattern variables themselves are discussed of the paper’s approach to the classification 
under what he terms the “actor’s evaluation and analysis of the components of action. 
objects. ” The column headed “Modalities Ww e now turn to the paradigm itself, which q 
of Objects” is admittedly redundant, for in is altogether newly formulated “from the 5 
addition to the redundancies noted by Dubin, point of view of the internal relations be- we) 
the terms “classificatory” and “relational” tween its components, and is presented in oe 
‘are synonymous with “universalism” and Figure 1. Its form is essentially that of 
“particularism, respectively, as I acknowl- Dubin’s Table 4, which was derived from 
| Seeds in The Social System. In my Figure 2, the Working Papers.® “Model II” is treated 4 
Dubin’ 's “motivational orientation” towards in the paradigm as the integration subsystem 
ties is covered by the pattern- mainte- of the general system. The pattern variable ) 
nance or orientation subsystem ; his “value- — scheme as formulated in Toward A General 
by the adaptive subsystem ; and Theory, that the two “attitudinal” and 
“action-orientation” is characterized by “object- categorization” sets , are incorpo- 
ait ie types of output of the system as a whole 4 rated ‘into the “pattern- maintenance” and = 
(see p. 476 below) the “goal-attainment” “subsystems, respec- 
_ Thus fl the conceptual sch ae of the four tively. To avoid terminological confusion we 
system-problems has added a set of — follow Dubin in referring to the two sets a 


1 = ae the basis of once pattern \ variables as the orientation set and | 
ereby the sis of the modality set. The fourth block of cells, 
ion in terms o "pattern es can daptation subsystem, is 


2 representing the a 
carried out by “looking down,’ "on them, as also entirely new, and is explicated below. 


Dubin has aptly put it, from the perspective 
2 the action system. “The action "system is noted above that the primary — 


presented in in ‘Figure 1 66 estab- nce of the concept ‘ ‘actor” is to the 
Ale lish the analytical independence of the four | individeal personality, but that in secondary 7 
‘subsystems: orientations (pattern-mainte- ‘respects, collectivities, behavioral organisms, 

ms modalities (goal-attainment) ; their and cultural systems may be conceived as 

actors. Iti is important to remember that our 


5, Figure 2, p. 182. id., 
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scheme concerns 5 the e generalized components eralized concepts than — be 
ef action, so that -— psychological terms ee to actors and objects on these other levels; j 
“cathexis”” “identification” and their reference is confined to the person- 


Adaptive exigencies represented by Modalities of 
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Orientations to to Objects 
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; of these specificities recedes, and the orien- 
_ The orientation base of a system of action, - tation to objects becomes more diffuse. This 
Is be categorized in terms of the two pat- is the ‘setting in which the specificity-diffuse- ; 
tern variables, _affectivity- neutrality ness variable fits. It indicates that where the 
specificity- -diffuseness. The relevant “interaction surface” between actor and 
teristic of the actor in defining his (or “its ”) uation is approached, the actor’s interests in ia 
orientation to an object or category of ob- > objects: must be more highly "specified than 
may be “interest” in the object where internal states of the acting system 
a source | of ‘consummation.” This ay are in the forefront. sw 
defined as an interest in establishing a rela ‘There is a dilemma here 
as well as in the instrumental-consummatory | 
incentive t to “change, In psychological tems, case. This is to say that the imperatives of ee ; 
this may be phrased that the actor has a - specificity and of diffuseness cannot be max- o . 
“need” for such a relationship, which can imally satiabed: at: the aame. time. 
“gratified” by its establishment. alter- _ The cross-classification of these two orien-— 
_ native to the need for a consummatory rela- tational pattern-variables yields a four- fold ‘ea 4 
_ tionship is the “need” for help toward the table which is presented as the pattern- sale- E 
"attainment of such a relationship to an shine subsystem (L) of Figure 1. As dis- oe, 
ject. ‘Therefore, besides the « consummatory, tinguished from the pattern variables them- 
there is an instrumental basis of orientation selves, which are rubrics of classification, 


te the abject- world. At this point a pattern- this constitutes a classification of types of 
variable “dilemma” because it orientation to objects. This distinction has 
fundamental assertion of our theory 
consummatory and instrumental interests in own work nor | in. that of writers, 
sain objects cannot be sore at the same — It will be seen that the pure type of ‘ ‘con- 
time. instrumental and consummatory summatory needs” combines affectivity and 
bases: are analytically independent. specificity of interest; it is “pure” because 
_ The very discrimination of different bases it can focus on the acters relation to the 
of orientation of actors to objects node specific discretely differentiated object. “But ee a 
. that ; actors are conceived as systems; they _ where the basis of interest is diffuse, there — oy 
are never oriented to their situations. simply be generalization to a broader category 
“as a whole,” but np through specific — th of objects, so the basis of the interest is the o mal 
modes of _organization of independent establishment of a relation between the 
aa “ponents. From this point of view, it is always acting system and a wider sector of the sit- 
_ important whether the primary reference _uational object-system. W. e have called. “this 
: is to the relation of | the acting system to its a a “need for affiliation,” for example, for a 
‘ environment or to its own internal properties x relation of mutual “solidarity” (; between 
and equilibrium. The situation, or object-— | diffuse sectors of the acting system and the 
world, is in the nature of the case organized object- system. qidenty mod 
o differently from the actor as system. Hence, On the Rectemabinedl side, it is apparent 
in orientation directly to the situation, that the same order of distinction applies 
specificities of differentiation among objects specifically differentiated bases of interest 
and their properties become salient. On the in objects ond diffuser bases. Manipulation 


objects in the interest of consummatory 


a ® There is a pattern-maintenance subsystem b 

= low the adaptive subsystem in the hierarchy of esti a 

ae trol of any system of action and another above the ; x 
integrative subsystem in the series, In Figure 1 we of their “interest 
’ though affectively 
neutral, is also specific; ‘interest in the cate- 


hold to the firm in Talcott Parsons and Neil J. ambien ae -a 
Smelser, Economy and Society, Glencoe, Ill.: Free gory is not enough. W here, however, the : 


Press; 1956, Chapter problem is not utilization, | but the place of 


‘Stratification or even Passive adaptation to_ 
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‘the acting system, ‘this level of the specifica- jects is clear; its discussed 
of interest not only is unnecessary but, : 
because of the independent variability of the postulate o of action theory is that 
FE - object-situation, becomes positively obstruc- j the stat s of acting ‘systems and those of the % 
tive. Commitment to the specifics of object-  situation..! object-world in which they act are 
situations introduces a rigidity of orienta- - independently variable. At their “interface,” _ 
tion which highly constrictive. then an especially important property of 
Commitment can be and, functionally speak- objects is their probable performance in re- 
ing, is better organized on a diffuser level. spect to the actors oriented to them. Recall 4 
_ We therefore speak of “needs for commit- that the prototype of the -actor- “object 1 ‘rela- 
ment” as oriented to diffuse categories of tion is social interaction, which the 
objects and their properties rather than to | “object” is also in turn an actor who does F 
specific objects and properties, and as en- something. ‘Thus physical objects, which 
a - gaging more diffuse sectors of the acting ‘not “act,” are the limiting case « of — 
than do “interests which the term 


THE “MODALITY SET (GOAL- ing of objects. in terms of what they are, 


With reference to the obverse side of the 
action relationship, that of the modalities of “to ‘situations. The internal reference of th 
_— objects, the modality set of pattern variables _ acting system matches with interest in the 
constitutes the classificatory framework— qualities of objects rather than their per-— 
and universalism, and perform- formances, since these are presumptively 
and quality. Particularism in this con- more _ independent of “direct. situational 
means that from the point of view of exigencies. 
- action system, the most significant aspect These two classificatory rubrics—perform- 
an object” is its relation of particularity ance- quality and universalism- particularism — 
to the actor: as compared with other objects —yield a four-fold typology of objects 
a which can ‘ “intrinsically” be classified as — (or of components), seen from the perspec- 
fl similar to it, the significance of this object : tive of their meaning to ac actors. This is: a 
to the actor lies in its inclusion in the same q Goal-Attainment Subsystem (G) in Figure 1. 
interactive system. In the contrasting case ” This terminology is also adopted from the 
of universalistic modalities, the basis of an _ prototypical c: case of _ interaction of Persons. 
object’s meaning lies in its universalistically — Thus an object | whose primary meaning is 
defined properties, hence its inclusion in and based on its actual and 
classes which transcend that particular re- expected performances, following _ psycho- : : 
lational system. For example, when a man analytic usage, may be called an “object of 
- falls in love, it is this particular ¥ woman with cathexis.” It is “looked at” in terms of its” 
whom the love relationship exists. He may, potentialities for gratifying ‘specific consum- 
ayn like some other gentlemen, prefer blondes, — _ matory needs. However, if an object is ha 
hall t in love with the category, but fined in universalistic terms, , but at the same ~ 
_ with one particular blonde. Thus the same time as a source of performances deuiéect 
_ kind of dilemma exists here as for the two to the actor, it can be said to be an object 
pattern variables described above—it is im- of utility,” for it is viewed with respect t 
possible maximize the particularistic its potentialities in helping to bring 
meaning of objects and their universalistic ~ consummatory states of the acting system. Zz 


‘their qualities defined independently of 


as ‘ 


) meaning at the same- time. . A man sufficiently .- contrast with both these types, objects — 


3 if love with blondeness as such, who there- may be treated as objects of identification” ; 
fore pursues any blonde, cannot establish a q if their meaning is both particularistic and ie 
very stable love relationship with a partic- refers essentially to what they “are” rather — 
woman. That there is an of ea what they “do.” Here” the objects? 


meaning to actors is not s subject to the more Ei i 


“matching” between ponent’ bases of 


q 
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— 
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PATTERN VARIABLES REVISITED 
detailed fluctuations which gov cerning the conditions of ‘the stability 


orientation, namely, that neither the same 


is called an ‘ 

respect.’ ” the is categorized by in ‘terms of both alternatives. 
the actor in universalistic terms, but also without discrimination, for example, univer- 
with relation to its qualities. This is the type salistically and particularistically or spe- 
of object which in a social context Durkheim _ cifically and diffusely at the same time. 
Se of as generating attitudes of “moral 8 ‘Subject to these constraints, however, we 

authority.”7 see no reason why the composition of pos- 

do sible types of unit acts do not exhaust the 

PROBLEMS OF INTEGRATION AND ADAPTATION ange of logically possible | independent 


___ The argument so far may be summarized: But such a definition does not tell us any- a a 


We have outlined, in | terms of the present thing about the conditions of the existence | a 
scheme, the elementary compo- * 


of a system of such unit acts other than — 
nents of action and certain aspects of their there are such limiting circumstances a 
Essentially these are the com- physical and biological conditions of sur- 
ponents ¢ of unit acts but do do not yet com comprise vival. In other words, this level of f analysis. = . 
stems of describes a population of action-units 
First, we have assumed | that all action certain of the ways in which they are em-— 
involves the relating acting units to ob- Pirically ordered in relation to each 
jects in their situation, This is the basis for % a ot provi de an analysis of a ‘ 
_ the fundamental d istinction between com- tions of their interaction, which constitute 
ponents belonging to the characterization of a system subject to mechanisms of equilibra- ¢ 
_ tion and change 4 as a system through “feed- 


orienting actors and those belonging to to 
modalities of the objects to which they are are back”  processes—in one sense, the organi- 4 


Ay 
elementary pattern variables. Second, we we To take the step to this organizational 


have used the elementary variables to classify — level, it is necessary to attempt to concep- 
types of elementary combination. The under- tualize two basic sets of “functions” which 
Bing rg this cannot be treated either as the orientations 
Fart igure 1) and the mod’ ‘ity set (cluster G) oriented These are, first, the modes of in- 
re treated as ‘mutually exclusive, each type integration of the system, that i is , of 

interrelations the elementary ry actor-— 


ithi b clust d units. This means, within our frame a 
Wi compose reference, the normative standards on the 


pattern variable designations. Fourth, hat basis of which such relations can be said t 


elsewhere are defined as ‘pattern variable be stable. Second, there are the (oneal 
_ Opposites” never occur in the same cell. 


_ by which the system as a whole is — 
Subject to these rules, classifications “to the environment within which it operates, 
designated by the four cells in each cluster 
are logically exhaustive of the possibilities. 
f We consider the fourth assumption to be the 
application tion of a fundamental theorem co con- 


this: environment must consist in some ne sense 
of objects, the problem is that of concep- 
tualizing the relation between “objects in- 
a * Particularly in Paris: ternal to the system and those (albeit in 
can, 1925. Cf. Parsons, The Structure of Social be “some sense meaningful) external to a Ya 
tion, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937, Chapter 10. “system. 
_ This classification of meanings of objects has been To repeat, those reviewed above consti- __ 
more fully set forth in Talcott Parsons, Edward A. 4 ‘tute the full complement of elementary a ih, 
Ghils, Kaspar D. Naegele, and Jesse R. Pitts, editors, 
ponents cf action systems. Therefore, in ie 


Theories of Society, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, forth- 
oming, Introduction to Part Iv. dealing with these two additional system 
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or ‘subsystem clusters, we do not stability” is dependent on the 
‘propose to introduce additional elementary categorization of the relevant objects, re- 
“s components, but rather to suggest new com- gardless of whether or not they have certain a 
binations of these components. On this basis particnlaristic meanings, on sufficient 

_ the I and , A clu clusters of cells in Figure 1 are specificity in the basis of interest in these 
constructed on the hypothesis that each cell objects” to exclude ‘diffuse _considera- 
of the two clusters should be defined by one tions of orientation Sind 2). In so far as the 

_ pattern variable component drawn from each primary functional — problem is the attain-— : 
and the general rules formulated above are 
- followed, the combinations represented in of performance of the object in its relation es 
the two clusters will be logically | exhaustive to the actor, and on affective engagement of % ¢ 
the possibilities. the actor in the establishment ¢ of the 
Within these rules the problem is that of (consummatory ) Relation to the  object— J 
_ the basis of allocation of the components as hence the lifting of ‘ “inhibitions” on such i > 


4 between the two clusters, and within | each _ engagement. (3) In so far as the primary 
as between the cells. The governing prin- functional problem is integration of the sys- 


- fully elucidated below, following a review 


categorization of the relevant objects (that 


a ciples for treating this problem are — a stability is dependent on particularistic ; 


the allocations themselves and some prob- 
‘ lems of the system as a whole. Here, suffice 
a it to say, first, that internal integration is 
_ dependent on the matching of the function 
of the object for the “needs” of the orient-— 
actor with the functional meaning with 
Which the object is categorized. ‘Thus in 
some sense the gratification of 
_ tory needs is dependent on the possibility of — 2 
categorizing appropriate objects as chtects 
_ of cathexis, and so on. Why only two of the 
~-< components which might define this 
matching are involved, and which two, al 
Secondly, th the “significance of “objects 
ternal to the system i is not their actual mean- - 


ing in the system, but rather their potential 
meaning for the ‘system—the ways i in which 


taking cognizance of this meaning or + failing 

to do so may affect the functioning of the 
system. With these preliminaries, we may 
now Teview the actual 1 content 


“THE INTEGRATIVE, “SUBSET 4 
I and A cells in Figure 1 to be interpreted? 
integrative subset states the 


ferentiation: or temporal phases, is adaptiv 


stitute a if 
system of the larger system. They 


» to the extent that they are also” actors, 
their inclusion in the system), and the main- — 


; tenance of a diffuse basis of interest in these 


objects (that i is, one which is not contingent — 
‘on fluctuations in their specific performances — 


or properties). (4) In so far as the primary 


functional problem for the system is = 
maintenance of the pattern of its units, 
tability i is dependent on maintaining a a cate- 
gorization of the objects in terms of their 
qualities independently of their specific per- se 
formances, and an -affectively neutral orien- 
tation, one that is not alterable as a func- on 
ion of specific situational rewards. 
In terms of the Tegulation of action, these Zz 
& 
:ombinations of pattern variable components 
define categories of —— governing the : 


interaction of units in the system. _Norms — 


themselves ‘must be differentiated. It is in 


the nature of an action system to be subject ; 

to a plurality of functional exigencies; no — ; 

single undifferentiated normative pattern a 

“value” permits stability over the range of 

‘these different exigencies. ‘Hence norms con- 

differentiated and structured sub-— 


between actors and obj ects in halt tie, 


state conditions of ‘stable equilibrium in- 
volving the relations between a plurality of ef, 
elementary components, I believe that they ; 


go beyond description to state, implicitly at - ere 
certain theorems about the conse- 
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action system. These conditions ma 
formulated as follows: (1) In so far a 


These theorems are considered following 
‘iti is necessary to categorize them in terms of — 


eae environment in which it functions. To clarify 


quences’ of -_variations in t 


"discussion of the system itself. (tees emo 


example, to “understand” them yi. 


ADA, _what actually or potentially they “do” (per- i, 


THE ADAPTIVE TIVE SUBSET formance), and to orient to them with affec- 


In the adaptive subset, the formal bases of — 


aa we have noted, are antithetical to those used 
‘i in the integrative ye subset. This is to say that | 
s they combine both external and internal ref- 


erences, and both instrumental and consum- 


_ We have termed these combinations as rod 
fining “mechanisms” for ordering the adap- 
: _ tive relations of a system of action to the 


matory references. 


ie of actors to to objects and the. re- 

ted modalities or meanings of “objects, we 
indicating components internal to a 

system of action. that are constit- 

, however, be dis- 


_— which defines this distinction i is “par- - 
‘ _ticularism; ” an object categorized particu-— 
=e is defined as belonging to the 
_ system. Adaptation concerns the relations of © 
the whole system to objects which, as such, 
are ‘not included in it. 
_ Adaptive mechanisms, then, must be con- 
a ‘ceived as ways of categorizing the meanings — 
objects” universalistically, that is, inde- 
pendently of their actual or potential inclu- 
sion in a given system. These mechanisms 
“symbolic” media, including language as" 
tr ‘the prototype, but also empirical knowledge, 
‘3 ‘money, and so on. Use of the media for re- 
ferring to objects and categories of objects 
does not ipso facto | commit the actor to ) any 
et particular relation of inclusion or exclusion 
relative to the objects concerned. By use of 
as ; the media, however, meanings may be treated 
as internal to the system, whereas" the ob- ' 
jects themselves may or may not remain 
external. This is the basic difference 
modalities, which are meanings wherein the 
objects themselves are defined as intern al. 
od In this context, the pattern variable com - 
_ binations of the adaptive subset may be ex- 
plicated as follows: (1) ‘In order to sym- 
bolize the ee significance of objects in 


_ their’ potentialities: for gratifying the actor. Pa. 


selection of the component combinations as This “pattern” is defined as a condition for ie 


‘stability of an orientation to the external — om 
environment which can maximize “objective” 
‘understanding of the objects comprising it; 
adopting a term from personality analysis 

we may term the | pattern empirical “cogni- a 

tive symbolization.” (2) In order to sym-— 
bolize and categorize objects that are = : 
ternal to the system according to their — 


J 


significance for goal-attainment, it is: nec-— 


essary to focus. their possible meaning on 


specific bases of interest or “motivation” 
_ (specificity), and on their potential “belong- 
_ingness” in a system of meanings which also 
defines the system of action (particularism). Zz 


we call “expressive symbolization, the 


cance of norms that are external to the sys- | 
tem, it is neces ssar'y to treat them as aspects 
of an “ven” state of affairs or 
“order” -(quality), and to treat them with — 
affectivity—that i is, the actor cannot be emo- 
tionally indifferent to whether or not he feels 
committed to the norms in question. This we _ 
name “moral-evaluative categorization. 
In order to symbolize and categorize the 
significance of “sources of normative au- 
thority,” it is necessary to combine a : 
versalistic definition of the object, as having ae 
properties not dependent o: on its inclusion in 
the system, with a diffuse basis of interest, 
so that the meaning in question cannot :. 
treated as contingent on the fluctuating 
tions between the orienting actor 
environment. This we call “existential inter- 
pretation.” 
re another version of the -in- 
ternal distinction is important. For the first 
two of these——the adaptive and goal-attain- Je 
ment categories— -—refer to objects considered 
as such, irrespective of whether or not they — 
are included with the acting system within 
a more comprehensive system. In the e latter 
two cases, however, this question of common a 


—— 
— 
— 
versalistic level of significance. = 4 
is that are part of the =a uni mbolize and categorize the sign 
ed from objec order to sy 
| 
| 
— 


‘is central. A norm is on a unit s its 
in so far as the unit shares common member- part of a pigrelirppereseo sg system of 
ship with other units similarly bound. A An action. — 
Fr ‘object is a source of normative authority 
+ only so far as its authority extends to other 
units, defined universalistically as similarly A WHOLE 
that we “emphasize > “symbolization” So far we have considered the elementary 
_ in the first two cases and “categorization” in componcuts which ‘make up a system of ac- 
the secondtwo. ‘tion and two main ways in which they are 
-" Note that the differentiation of symbolic related across the orientation-modality line. _ 
‘media according» to functional significance These components and relations, however, 
_ parallels s the differentiation of integrative ‘constitute a system | which in in turn functions — 
standards. They too are results of a process in relation to what we call an “environment. 4 % 
differentiating the components now consider a few aspects of the prop- 


"im the elementary pattern- -variable sets and erties of this system in its environmental a 


integrating the “selected components context. The main reference point for this 

across the orientation- modality line. As dis analysis is a rearrangement or transforma- : 

Pat ~ tinguished from the internal integration of t tion of the items of Figure 1, as presented in in at : 
system, the adaptive subset refers to the Figure 2. 

of Orientation Integrative Symbolic of Obj 

to Objects Standards (1) of External of Objects (SG) 
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"PATTERN VARIABLES REVISITED a 
onents in » Figure : are the same 2 the « external environment to which the sys- SYS- “S 
as a whole must adapt. 
We have suggested that the outputs of 
of the arrangement: First, each action systems" ‘consist in changes the 
of the four major blocks of cells of Figure 1 _ _ meanings of objects. It follows that the in- 
2 _ is set forth as a column of Figure 2. Within — "puts also consist in meanings of objects. 
Z each column the cells in turn are » arranged : What the process of action accomplishes, 5 
iE re: from top to bottom in the order L--I—G— then, is change in these meanings. We assume M. 
A. This constitutes a cybernetic hierarchy course that new objects and categories of 4 
; il of control,® that is, each cell categorizes the e objects are created in the process; these i, 
necessary but not sufficient conditions for presumably are themselves action systems 
_ operation of the cell next above it in the and their ““cultural”” precipitates. The dis- ae: 
~ column, and in the opposite direction, the "tinction between changing the meaning of ae 
_ categories of each cell control the processes: an old object and creating a new object thus 4 
categorized in the one below it. For instance, : oon to depend on the point of — 
definition of an end or goal controls the se- tion, 
_ lection of means for its attainment. te: xis'ine- The modalities of objects in the G cohen 
a second difference from Figure 1 is the —= 2 therefore e may | be treated asa 


Be in a serial order \ which, stated in fonctions) ‘process, in a sense similar to the usage in 
terms, is The two left- hand economics of “value-added.” Thus action 
- columns designate the structural components process, so far as | it is caibesiae 
‘o of the system. The L column formulates the internally, _may be said to add utility to 


= of units conceived as actors; the _ objects—for example, utility in the econo- 
_ mist’s sense, the relevant category for social 


_ column formulates the structural aspect 


- the relational nexus between units, that systems, ms, also is a category of meaning in the 

—— is, the norms which function as integrative present context. Action which is successfully — 

_ standards. The two right-hand columns cate- oriented internally to goal-attai:ment leads 4 4 


—— gorize the elements of process by which the to the enhanced cathectic value of objects in © 
system operates. The G column shows the the system. Action which is successfully in- 
of objects from the point of view leads | to increased ‘ 


The A column store the “respect” 
components involved in the symbolic mech- system itself is held as an object i in the s 
anisms mediating the adaptive aspect of ial system; here is Durkheim’s “the integ- — 
process. Whereas the hierarchy of control rity of moral authority.” 
_ places the A subset at the bottom of each ‘The designations to | the right of the G 
column, as a column itself it is placed — column in Figure 2 are the “action- orienta- ‘ es 
side” the system because it consists of a set tions” in the Orientation column of Dubin’s — 
symbolized meanings (or “representa-— Table 1 (p. 459). We suggest that t these can 
tions”) of the environmental object- -world be treated as categories of output to its 
‘outside ‘the system, the'cal categorization a vironment of the system as a whole (as dis- 
ats objects independently of their inclusion in tinguished from the outputs of internal proce 
ae eatasion from the system. It therefore = Thus instrumental action by a system 


the internal environment of the th may be resulting in increase 

system, the environment to which units “© instrumenta values to it of objects 

must adapt in their relations to each other, 

but the actual objects constitute Ponses and S«elser, op. cit., Chapter 4, 


Part Ul. 
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‘more inclusive system. the is a a set of limiting 
Similarly, expressive action "produces en- conceptions of nonaction “reality. ” At the 
hanced cathectic meaning of objects in the _ lower end is “purely physical” reality with Tie 
environment; and responsible action in- which the action system does not interpene- 
“4 creases the integrative identification category ¥: trate, but which is only conditional to it. At 
: of m meaning (for example, in the social sys- a the upper end is “nonempirical,” perhaps 
tem, “moral” value). In accord with ‘prin- “cosmic,” reality with which, similarly, there 
ciples we have used co consistently,1® we no significant interpenetration, and 


a] gest that there is no ‘no category of output for is thus conceived only as an “existential fey 
the L subsystem except in cases of change in ground” ’ of operative cultural systems. 
the structure of the system. similar classification can be worked 
for the alternative case where the system in 
wag THE ie CLASSIFICATION OF | onpects question is conceived as acting, and not as 
object. Here it seems that the parallel to 
One further set of categories a cultural object is the conception of the 
- a part in Dubin’s Table 1 needs to be ac- “subject” as as “knowing, feeling, and willing. ” 
counted classification of At the level, this is our concept of 


« 


_ is conceived as an actor or an action system, - tioning” in relation to an envircuiment. Per- 

_ then a system with which it interacts is a haps at a still lower level should be placed 
social object. We have explained why this” the “hereditary constitution” of a a species 
category should be differentiated into at (as distinguished from the particular organ- — 
- least two subcategories: the system om _ ism in phylogenetic, not ontogenetic terms). | 


which the s system does not in bases of combination and allocation of the 
interact, and which, standing below the ac- pattern variable components. A maximum — 
tion system in the hierarchy of control, is number of types could be generated of course. 
payers to it; a cultural object is also by treating the potential combinations as 
e with which it does not interact, but all those ante possible. This procedure, — 
- which stands above it in the hierarchy of _ however, would mean the sacrifice of con- | : 
_ control, and therefore i is a focus of its own nections referred to above as the | organiza- 
control system tion of systems of action and the determinate 
“However a further pa is involved, theoretical generalizations associated with 


_ We have restricted random combinations, a 
first, by composing two cell clusters (L “a 
G) exclusively from one or the other of the = 


system which constitutes the elementary sets; second, by never placing 
facility-base for the operation of both members of a “dilemma” pair in the 
5 the personality system. At the other extreme, same cell; 
are “acting” cultural systems, implemented ponent ‘each elementary set in each 


through social and personal actions, which ai cell of the I and A clusters; and, finally, by * 4 


constitute the operating normative control drawing these from “functionally cognate” 
of social systems. At each of = of the elementary combination para- 
di gms. (See F Figures 1 and 2. ) Within these 
2° Cf. Parsons Smelter, op. cit. tules of “organization we have followed a 

11Cf. Talcott Parsons, n Approac ‘to sycho- 

logical Theory in Terms of the Theory of Action,” selection i in the 
in Sigmund Koch, editor, Psychology: A Study of — to the I and A clusters. In in terms ¢ of the “ ge 
w York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, Vol.3. of Figure 1, this policy two 
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(1) for the I cluster, the distri int 
_ bution of the modality components is de- - from which is associated with those realistic — 
= rived by keeping the “functionally cognate” internal consequences known in interaction 
"reference constant and then rotating clock- theory as “negative sanctions. ” The A set 
ry 
wise the m modality axes one quarter turn, an j is standards of meanings of external ob- 
the distribution of the orientation jects ted with cal departure from 


nents is ‘similarly decided | by rotating the 


_ of rotation is the reverse in each case. Thus, | What of the obverse “directions” of rota- 
_ in the G cluster the distinction between uni- tion? There is a double incidence of these 
versalism and particularism defines the hor- directionalities. Within the clusters the rota- 
‘eee zontal axis of the paradigm, in the I cluster _ tions of the axes of the orientations and of — 
ea. ‘it assumes es the d diagonal. Put otherwise: of the modalities are in opposite directions. The 
- two occurrences of each “component in modalities of objects, from the point of \ view ASE 
ay! 
the G table only one of each is included of a system of action, constitute ways of q 
. S the I table, and these are placed in a diag- relating not only the acting unit but the sys- oan 
Y = position. ‘The effect of this is to “shift” tem to the environment external to it. Hence 
the relevant category from one to the on it is an imperative of integration that, from 
r of the two positions in which it could 7 _ the modality side, priority should be enjoyed : 
Placed in the elementary set. The by the category of meaning of the object 
never leads to “crossing over” into a “for- (internally, as defining the actor-object rela- 
cell; for example, universalism tion) | which is of primary functional signifi- 
particularism never “change maser oe £ cance for the system in the relevant context. a: 
What i ‘is the meaning of these patternings? F: From the orientation side, the imperative is 
tt erent in the organization of Figure that priority goes to the ‘mode of orientation 
“that integrative functions stand higher in the | ; of primary significance to the actor in terms — 


order of control than either goal-attainment 2 of its “needs.” Thus, if “the system function 


Les or adaptive functions, which follow in that in 1 question is a adaptive, -universalistic m mean- 
ey 1 order. On grounds that cannot be fully ex- ings take prevedence « over particularistic. — 
plained here, I suggest that the horizontal i For the actor, then, the primacy of specificity 

a and vertical axes of the paradigm state the ine be regarded as protecting his rove 


— location of the processes, conceived as inter- in other contexts of meaning of the same — 
unit interchanges, which, _Tespectively, have — ¥ and other objects by limiting his commit- 
ments to the more 
internal ‘goal- attainment significance in _ These two designations are “functionally 
_ providing rewards. Thus, the “rotation” = in that they share the character- 
brings about an involvement of the pattern _ istics of ex ternal orientation and instrumen- — 
variable components in integrative inter- significance. Here the rotation m means 
_ changes along the axes of Durkheim’s ‘ ‘me- that on the A—I axis of the integrative 
chanical” (L—G) and “organic” ” solidarity cluster (not of the system a as a whole) the 
modality component in the | adaptive ‘cell is 
hey The suggestion, then, is that, relative to _ related to what in the G cluster is its wel 
elementary clusters, both I and A clusters summatory ‘ ‘partner,” whereas the orienta-— 
have I states a “component is related to. its internal 
partner. This is simply anothe way of stat- 


= 
their paradigmatic location, see Parsons and Smelser, _ in general functional terms: : the obverse _. 

oe. cit. On the relation of the integrative inter- lationship p rotects the system by ¢ giving pri- 
_ Talcott Parsons, “Durkheim’s Contri ution to the considerations i in the adaptive context, while 
_ Theory of Integration of Social Systems,” in Kurt 
__-B. Wolff, editor, Emile Durkheim 1858-1917, Co- . ‘it protects th the ; actor by giving primacy t 
lumbus: Ohio State University Press, 1960. external over internal 
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example from the adaptive cluster tems.'* Dubin, 
pairs the integrative cell with affectivity. act. From the Pp esent point of view — 
From the viewpoint of the system, the sig- Ear of varying combina- 3 
of the object as ‘ or tions of components. In addition to composi- 


-institutionalized ‘must clearly ta ke preced- 
or different “weights” assigned 


ence over its as ori- components, or 
ented to the external situation. For it to to them—there is organization of these com- — 
‘serve as a standard of moral-evaluative cate- ponents. We interpret the restrictions 
however, there must also be afiec- random combination, and t he lustering of 
tive involvement. The rotation in this case "pattern variable ‘combinations 
means that categorization in terms of quality _ functional sets, to be statements of organiza- a 
is specifically distinguished from per- tion. ‘The state of a system is never, in our 


formance component in its application to - opinion, adequately described by. its ‘ ‘com- a 


is contrasted (and thus integrated) with present in what quantities; the patterns of 
neutrality in the cognitive context. The their relat ionships~ are equally essential. 
formula for evaluative categorization on the hese considerations should be taken into 
modality side therefore designates in attempts to develop a typology 
significance, on the orientation sid side, of acts from ac classification of components 
The “diagonal” relations of the pattern Another relevant point concerns the status 
a variable pairs in the I and A clusters thus of the pattern variable, self versus collec- — 
formulate the relations of combined discrim- orientation. present view is that 
ination and balance between the modality — 
_ components ‘aad the orientational compo- an element in the organization of action com- 
nents. In each case the balance “protects” ~ ponents at the level next above that desig- _ 
the categorization from confusion with its nated by ‘the primary pattern variables. In 
pattera variable opposite. fact, Figure 1, I believe, documents 
4 _ The ‘same essential principles hold when levels of organization. The first of these is 
the functioning of the system as a whole is represented by the L and G cells, character- 
considered. rotation in the clockwise ized by pairs of elementary pattern-variable 


direction designates what psychologists often components—resulting in orientations and 


= “performance” process, that is, change modalities, , respectively. The second level is 


in the relations of the system to its environ- . represented by the c ross-combinations of of 
elements from each pattern variable set, as 


ae: ment on the assumption that its internal 
structure remains unchanged. The primary shown in the I and A cells; as noted above, 


4 focus of change i in this case lies in the adap- ome a necessitated } by the he exigencies of . 

tive subsystem. The di erentiation and integration on of the elemen-— 

tion of process designates “learning” combinations. The third level is the 
P combination in turn of all of these elements 


Pa cognitive symbolization, whereas affectivity = is, by what components are a 


Here the primary focus of chan ge into the subsystems w which have | func- 


. centers in the internal structure of the sys- - tonal significance for the system as a whole, 


tem, it in the first instance i in the integrative 
system producing a a change in in its standards. 


conceptual scheme at the level, as I see it, of 


TYPES OF jf ACTION AND THE ORGANIZATION the “unit act” of the behavioral organism is James 
Olds’ interpretation of the S-R-S sequence which 


COMPONENTS has figured so prominently in behavior — 
2 in action theory terms; see Olds, The Growth and 
Another theoretical is. issue requires brief Structure of Motives, Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 
a ~ comment. This concerns the fact that the 1956, Chapter 4. Another paradigm which seems to 
- present analysis i is mainly an analytical clas- if be more generalized, but even more precisely cor- 


ication of com onents of an s stem of responding in logical structure with the unit act, is 
incl di the ¢ the TOTE presented by George A. 
100, nelu ng a most Eugene Galenter, and Karl H. Pribram in Plans and 


elementary building block of action ay SYS- the Structure of 2 Behavior, New York: Holt, 1960. 


18 The most attempt ‘to use essentially 


this was an ‘an unduly restricted formulation of 
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4 ‘PATTERN VARIABLES REVISITED 
the is s the organization of the 2. It follows from this. first proposition, 
system as a whole in Telation t to its environ- plus the exposure of any system of action to ee 
| of ‘the self-collectivity vari- _ tive culture which constitutes its structure 
= - able arises at the point where the I and A_ must be differentiated relative to these func- 
cells are organized into their respective sub- _ tional exigencies. These differentiated parts | oe 
systems: Subunits are organized into higher must then be integrated according to the 
, order ‘ “collective” units, the prototype being four standards formulated in the I cells of som 
the organization of “members” into social Figure 1, and action oriented to the four 
 collectivities. This organization takes place different standards must ‘be appropriately 
4 along the axis which distinguishes | es the “ex. balanced, if the system is to remain stable. a 
ternal” and “internal” foci in these cells. This is to say that process in the system, if ae 
_ The Sane is that there is another ol ‘it is to be compatible with the conditions of 
_ cept-pair which formulates the other axis of stability, must conform in some degree with as : 
_ differentiation. In the I and A cells this is the rules of a normative order, which is itself fae 
termed the “ “instrumental-consummatory” both differentiated and integrated. 
az axis, which should be placed on the same ~ 3. For this” “compliance” with the re- 
analytical level of generality as the former quirements of normative order to take place, 
Pattern variable. ” must not be too great be- 
The difference, I believe, between the two tween the structure of the acting unit and el 
primary pattern variable sets and this other normative requirements of its action 


_ “secondary” set—internal-external and in- necessitated by the functional exigencies of 
a4 strumental-consummatory—is one of level the system. It follows that the structure of 3 
of organization. The secondary set formu- acting units (which are objects to each 
> - lates the bases of relationship across the two other), as well as of norms, must incorporate 

primary as from 1 relations appropriate elements of the system n of norma- 

tive culture—involving the internalization © 
wd eh. “social object systems” in 


rag ag 
SOME and the institutionalization of culturally 


_ These restrictions on combinatorial ran- _ 4, Coordinate with the importance of , 
a -—— domness logically imply certain general prop- order as formulated in the hierarchy of con- _ 
about the modes of inter-connect- trol and the place of normative culture in 
ing the “components of a system of action. action systems, is the pattern of temporal 5 
— distinguished from the exposition of a order imposed by the functional exigencies 
frame of f reference, these are theoretical of systems. C Coordinate with the normative 
ae “propositions or or theorems. We are not sure ‘priority of ends is the temporal priority of | 
7 es all propositions which can be derived — means; only when the prerequisites of a 
from | the logical structure of of the system have consummatory goal-state have been -estab- 
exhaustively worked out, even at this lished in n the proper temporal order can the 
very high level of generality. But the follow- goal-state be realistically achieved. In both 
— = propositions seem to be the most sig- Figures 1 and 2 process is thus conceived in 
temporal terms as moving from left to right, 
‘1. The nature of the hierarchy of control, the direction of “implementation.” Poult 
7 running from the cultural reference at the SA aw of i inertia” may be stated: ‘ 
_ top of Figure 2 to the physical at the bottom, Change in the rate or direction of process is. mn 
- indicates that the Structure of systems of a a consequence of disturbance in the relations — 
action is conceived as consisting in patterns between an actor or acting system and its 
of normative culture. The ways in | which _ situation, or the meanings of objects. If this 
types of action system” are differentiated, relational system is completely stable, in this 
sense there is no process which is problemat- ie 
“ceived as internalized in personalities and ical for the theory of action. Whatever its 
behavioral and go source, disturbance will dimen ‘show 
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_ the attainment of valued ‘eer shina! From “principle of natural selection.’ m ‘This is a 
this point of reference may be distinguished “fundamental. generalization about all living 
fundamental types of Process: systems, and particularly important for ac- i; 
(a) “Performance” processes: These systems because they constitute a higher 
processes by which the disturbance is elimi- order of such systems.** 
tive _mechanisms, leaving the integrative 
aspect of the structure of the system—un- ‘The whole of the preceding exposition sets 
changed. The process may be a conceptual scheme, as frame of refer- 
either the passive 0 or the active sense, that “ence and as theory. It in ‘no W. way purports 


is, through “adjusting to” changes in a | to be an empirical contribution. Dubin, how- st 


ronmental exigencies or achieving “mastery” ever, speaks of the importance of of empirical — 
: over 1 them. The basic paradigm of this type verification of these concepts, and of their 
_ process is the means-end schema. In — promise in this respect. There is no feature — 
_ Figure 1 the directionality of such process of his discussion with which I — 
is clockwise relative to the goal- focus, from agree; ; but the reader should not be misled 
Ato on to suppose that this presentation contributes 
— (b) “Learning” | processes or processes of to that goal. Certainly a good deal has been se 
structural change i in the system: Here, what- accomplished in this direction at various 
(vet its source, the disturbance is propagated - Ievels in my o wn work | and in that of my ts 
to the integrative standards themselves and collaborators as well as of ‘a 
involves shifts in their symbolization and - above all through codification with various tu 
== and in their relative Priorities. bodies of empirical material and the con- — 
D : Whereas in 1 performance p processes goals are Res runs schemes in terms of which they are 


given, in learning processes they must be amalyzed*® 


_ redefined. Relative to the goal-focus, then, It should be kept in mind that the six . 


the directionality of such process is counter- - propositions : stated above are couched at a 
_ clockwise, from I to G in Figure 1. wah = high level of generality, deliberately 
6. To be stable in the long run, a ‘sytem designed to cover all classes of action system. — 
a of action must establish a generalized adap- Therefore it is s unlikely that these proposi- ma 
q 7 x tive relation ‘to its environment which is - tions a as such can be empirically verified at 
emancipated from the particular- usual operational levels. Such verifica- 
3 ities of specific goal-states. To preserve its tion would require specification to lower 
own normative control in the face of envi- — J 
ronmental variability, ‘it ‘must be related be 14 These propositions represent a further develop- 
selectively to the environment. There are two ment of the set of “laws” of action systems tenta- — 
primary aspects of this adaptive relation- tively stated by Parsons, Bales, and Shils, op. cit., 


ship: (a) the level of generality of sy | in 


7 or “linguistic” organization of the orienta- the work on family structure and socialization, in- 
tion to environmental object- -systems (the a cluding codification with psychoanalytic theory pre- 
higher the level of generality the more ade- _ Sented in Parsons, Robert F. Bales et al., Family, 


Socialization and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Ii: 
the adaptation) ; and (b) the w ways in Free Press, 1955; codification with economic 


_ which the boundary of the system is drawn a in Parsons and Smelser, op. cit.; and with nl 
int terms of inclusion-exclusion of objects ac- F problems of economic development in Smelser, op 
cording to their meanings. | The latter is  it.; codification with learning theory in Olds, op. 
synonyomous with the conception of ‘ ‘con- cit.; the analysis of voting behavior in Parsons, te 
trol” in relevant respects. Control can thus “Voting of the American Po- 
System,” in Eugene Burdick and Arthur 
bes seen to be the active e aspect of the con- — Brodbeck, editors, American Voting Behavior, — y 
cept of adaptation. The generalization here ‘a Glencoe, IIL: Free Press, 1958, pp. 80-120; the 
_ relation to various aspects of psychological theory | ae 
_ in Koch, op. cit.; and the recent essays published  y “a 
in ny Structure and Process in M odern Socie- 
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levels, for example, the conditions. of cultural systems must be regarded as 
experimental groups as a subtype of social | subsystems of the general category of ac- : 
wd ‘system. Only in so far as codification reveals _ tion system. Each of these in turn is differ- 
= uniformities in the cognate features of many — _entiated into further subsystems at different — 
different types of operationally studied sys- levels of elaboration. Any subsystem is artic- = 
: ae tem do the more general theorems have /a ulated with other subsystems by definable — 
prospect of approaching rigorous empirical ~ categories of input-output interchange, the 
Cie - processes, in sufficiently highly differentiated 
This specification should not be assumed _ subsystems, being mediated by 
to be capable of being carried out by simple type mechanisms such as those “discussed 
“common sense;” it requires careful tech- ae above. 
eS nical analysis through a series of concate- In many respects, this possibility of deal- 


nated steps. I believe, however, t that the — ing | with multiple system references and of ne 
theory of action in its present state provides keeping ng straight the distinctions and 
y methods for successfully carrying out this - lations between them, has turned out to be 
Specification, and conversely, generalizatio the greatest enrichment of theoretical 

as well from lower-level uniformities to ysis developed from Dubin’s “Model II.” > 

higher levels. Perhaps the most important “flat” conception of a single system refer- 

key to this possibility is the conception of — ents which must be accepted or rejected on 4 

_ all systems of action as systematically articu- an all-or-none basis for the analysis of com- pee 
lated with others along system-subsystem plex “empirical problems, cannot possibly do 
— lines. The basic system types designated here justice to the formidable difficulties in the 


ocial systems, study of human 


A THEORY OF ROLE STRAIN * 
‘ 
J. 
When social structures ed as of roles, 
aan function of (a) the normative consensual commitment of individuals or (b) normative in- 
tegration. Instead, dissensus and role strain—the difficulty of fulfilling role demands—are 
normal. Ina sequence of role bargains, the individual’s choices are shaped by poy ae 7 
outlined here, through which he organizes his total role system and performs well or ill in = 
i role relationship. Reduction of role strain is allocative or economic in form, but the - 2 : 
economic model is different. “Third — interact with an individual and his alter, to keep a 


to all institutions. The research utility of this conception is explained. ities bee aa ; 
HE present paper is based on the eae seen as a sequence of “role bargains,’ ” and a as 
view that institutions are made up of a continuing process of selection among al- 
= role relationships, and approaches both ternative role behaviors, in which each in- — 
social action and social structure through the _ dividual seeks to reduce his role strain. These — 
4 notion of “role strain,” the felt difficulty in choices determine the allocations of role per- 
fulfilling role obligations. Role relations are formances to all institutions of the society. _ 
 * Completed under National Institute of - ba only a few | of the possible implications = 
Health Grant No.2526-S. role strain as a theoretical approach can be 


The widespread notion that institutions | 
Charles H. Page, Morris Zelditch, and Hans made up of roles is fruitful because 
m2 
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portant but easily observable occupation, geographic region, and re- | 
. _ this notion also links the observed acts ad ll Even when individuals accept a given 
__ inferred values of the individual with the in- —value, some of them also have a strong 
_ stitutional imperatives or requisites of the or weak “latent commitment” to very 
society. At the same time, by focusing on different or contradictory values.§ 
the elements in the individual’s action deci- Conformity with normative prescrip- 


= sion, it avoids the pitfall of supposing that _ tions is not a simple function of value — 
commitment; there may be value com- 


these are “functional” for the society. ‘mitment without conformity or 
Approaching role interaction in formity without commitment. a 
role strain offers the possibility of buttressing 6. When individuals’ social positions 
ore adequately the empirical weaknesses change, they may change both their be- Ss Ree 
of the most widely accepted theoretical view — havior and their value orientations. — r 
of society,’ according to which the continuity a The values, ideals, and role obligations ae 
social roles, and thus the maintenance of of every are at in con- 
the society, is mainly a function of two 
variables: the normative, consensual com- der the of 
of the individuals of the society; “units of social structures, presumably we 
superior to earlier ones,” it fails to = 
how a complex urban society keeps going * the above list of ‘palate, the basis of social | 
because it does not account for the following stability or integration precarious, 
empirical facts: and the decisions of the individual puzzling. 


* 1. Some i in viduals do not accept even 4 For even when “the norms of the society” 


7 a a supposedly c central values of the society. are fully accepted by the individual, they are a 
2. Individuals vary in their emotional not adequate guides for individual action. 
- commitment to both important and less Order cannot be imposed by any proar] .3) 
important values. solution for all role decisions, since the ; 
a 3. This value commitment varies by das. » aie of role obligations i is probably u unique for 
, s strata, and by other characteristics of every individual. On the other hand, the i in- 
may face different types of 
> 


dl up a generation of thought about social structure In the immediately following sections, the 
4 in a clear and illuminating fashion, so that for major sources and types of rol role strain are 
_ many years the definitions and statements in od “specified, and thereafter the two main sets ; 


but our basic model is not thereby to role strain | 
systematic statement of several earlier and TYPES OF IN 
models, see Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Lap 
It is an axiom, rarely expressed, of social 


Action, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937, Chapter 2. — 
 §For an earlier discussion relevant to this paper, - theory, that the individuals who face common 


see William J. Goode, “Contemporary Thinking 
about Primitive Religion,” Soziologus, (1955), pp. Charles Page has reminded me hat 
: *2 122-131; also in Morton Fried, editor Readings in - diversity is not confined to modern societies, as the 
~ Anthropology, New York: Crowell, 1959, Vol. II, work of functionalist anthropologists (e.g., Malin-— i 
q 450-460. ski’s Crime and Custom and Benedict’s Patterns 
_ For a good exposition of certain aspects of dis- of Culture) has shown. This empirical fact is of cs 
-sensus as they apply to American _ Society, see considerable theoretical consequence, especially for 
Robin W. Williams, American te! New York Me the relations between adjacent social strata or castes, i: 
or betwen conquerors and the conquered. 
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require such an assumption, as the coun-_ 
common opinion uses it is as a basis for its -selor, but as a praising or condemnatory 
moral demands on the individual. “We may ; spiritual guide). Perhaps most jobs: fall into — 
_ suppose, as a corollary, that there are theo- _ this category, in that their various demands 
-Tetical limits to the specific demands which ? create some strain as between the norms of | 
may make of men. In addition, the quantity and quality, technical excellence 
“theorem of institutional integration” ® is and human relations skills, ,and ‘universalism 
correct as an orienting idea: people and particularism. 


generally want to do what they are re sup- Le Finally, many role ‘idationshine are “role - 
posed to do, and this is what the society Sets, that i is, the individual engages, ¥ 
° needs” to have done in order to continue. = q virtue of one of his positions, in several role 
Yet, with respect to any given norm or relationships with different individuals.® 

a obligation, there are always § some per- _ The individual is thus likely to face a 


= 


sons who cannot conform, by reason of | in- wide, _ distracting, and sometimes conflicting — 
_ dividuality or situation: they do not have .: array of role obligations. If he conforms s fully 
“sufficient -Tesources, energy, and so on. A or adequately in one direction, fulfillment 
wider view of all such “obligations discloses will be difficult in another. Even if he feels 
the following types or sources of role strain: | Tonely, and would like to engage in in additional — 
e First, even when role demands are not : role relationships, it is likely that he cannot 
onerous, difficult, or displeasing, they are fully dischar e all the obligations he al- 
quired at particular times and places. ‘Con-— ‘ready faces He ‘cannot meet all these de- 
sequently, virtually no role demand is such — mands to the satisfaction of all the persons | 
a spontaneous pleasure that conformity with — _ who are part of his total role network. Role 
is always automatic. strain—difficulty in meeting given 1 role de- 
=... Second, all individuals take part in many ny mands—is therefore normal. In. general, the 
a different role relationships, for each of which _ individual’s total role obligations are over- 
Among these, there may be either contra- Consequently, although the theorem of 
7 i dictory performances required (the bigamous © ‘institutional integration, or the assumption 
husband; the infantry lieutenant who must — _ of norm commitment, offers an explanation 
order his close friend to risk meet for the feinent of t the duties imposed by 
conflicts of time, place, or re- a single norm, it does not account for the 


_ Third, each role relationship typi ically de- “tems of various individuals, which presuma- 


: mands several activities or responses. Again, bly. make | up ‘the social structure. The in- __ 
there may be inconsistencies (what the hus- dividual’s problem i is how to make his whole 
) _ band does to balance his family budget may in system manageable, that is, how to al- — 
eS, a impair his emotional relations with h the mem-_ locate his 3 energies and s skills so as to reduce 
= of his household). There n may be role si strain to some bearable e proportions. For 
ferent but not quite contradictory the larger social structure, the problem is 
of integrating such role systems—by al- 
locating the flow of role performances so that 
if is label which Talcott Parsons has sug- various activities ‘are accom-— 
or the view, , generally accepted since Durk- 


heim’s Division of Labor, that the maintenance of ; 


the society rests on desires of individuals to do ——— 
things which must be done if the society is to a 8 Cf. x. Merten, Social Theory Social 
a survive. The Social System, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, ig ‘Structure, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957, pp. 369 ff. = 
19495 For its use in an empirical study, see Mary Jean 
Zz 7In this paper, I distinguish role and status oa Huntington, “The Development of a Professional - & 
_ : basis of only “degree of institutionalization”: Self Image,” in R. K. Merton et al., editors, The 
role relations are somewhat but Student- Barvard University 
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er THE REDUCTION OF ROLE STRAIN: ali 


eg As sensitizing or r orienting notion in func- 


_ properly called one element in the 
‘definition of a ‘ ‘system that ; 
likely to be associated with some mechanisms 
reducing The individual can utilize 
sets of techniques for reducing 
role ‘strain: those which determine 
"whether o1 or when he will enter or leave a role 
i ore those which have to do 


with the actual role bargain which the in- 
dividual makes or carries out with another. 


. Ego’s Manipulation of His Role Structure. 
has at his disposal several ways of 


determining whether or when he will accept 


ompartmentalization: ‘This may be 
defined” on 
ability to ignore the problem of consistency. 
Socially, role relations tend toward compart 
‘mentalization because the individual makes 
his demands on another and feels them to be 
legitimate, in ‘specific situations where he 
n cn avoid taking much account of the claims 


on ‘person. There seems to be no over- 


all set of societal values which explicitly re- job. Aside from social and even legal limits — 
quires consistency or integration from the on role curtailment, however, some con- 
individual. The process of compartmentaliza-_ 
tion works mainly by (a) location and con- 


_ text and (b) situational urgency or crisis. — 
_ The latter process permits s the individual to 


tionalist as well as system theory—perhaps _ 


psychological level as the : Curtailment may be difficult, since many of 
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“AL 
for the moment the role wen which he 
was meeting prior to the 
2 2. Delegation: This may be seen, at least 
in part, as one way | y of achieving fl 
‘mentalization. If, for example, secular coun- 
seling is inconsistent with the clergyman’s 
- moral leadership role, he may be able to 
delegate it. If secular. manipulation by a — 
church is inconsistent with its sacredness, it 


cialization and nursing of the child. Note, 
however, that the societal hierarchy of values z 
is indicated by what may not be delegated: - 
for example, not hire 


3. Elimination of role relationships: 


our role obligations flow from our status 
positions, such as those in the job or family, — 


= can stop yp associating with a a kinsman be 
cause of the demands he makes on us, and © 
_if our work-group sets norms whic. are too 


high for us to meet we can seek another 


tinuing role interaction is necessary to main- 7 


which are not easily eliminated. Of course, 


if may delegate some secular acts to lay leaders — 


or to specialized religious orders. A wife may 
4" delegate housekeeping, and some of the so- 


tain the individual’s self-image and possibly 


his personality structure: for example, many — 
people feel “Jost” upon retirement—their 


meet the crisis on its own terms, setting aside Social existence is no longer validated. = 


hor ot his role relations in order to plead these com- 
operate to articulate — 


— rton’ 
role sets; see Robert K. Merton, “The Role Set: _ ame 
Problems in Sociological Theory,” British Journal — tain 1 obligations. A departmental chairman, a 


of Sociology, 8 (June, 1957), pp. 113 ff. Here, we for example, may become active in uni- — 
are concerned with a more general problem, which © versity affairs so that he can meet his col- | 


includes role sets as a special source of role strain. r -league’s demands: for time with the plea 


that other duties (known to his colleagues) — 


_ Moreover, Merton is concerned with only one of 7 
our problems, integrating the total role systems of — ™ 
all individuals in a demarcated social system; while are pressing. In addition, the > individual may is 


we are, in addition, concerned with the problem of 2 expand his role si system so as to facilitate — 


mitments as an excuse for not fulfilling cer- 


the individual in integrating his own role system. is other role demands, for instance, joining an | 


Several of our mechanisms, then, are parallelled by 
_ Merton’s. Compartmentalization partly corresponds, 
for example, to two of his—observability of the in- 
_ dividual’s role activities and observability of con- 4 
-flicting demands by members of the role set. Our 
_ mechanism of hierarchy or stratification, assigning 
higher or lower values to role 


exclusive club so as to meet people to whom 


he can sell stocks and d bonds. : 


or 
5. Obstacles against the indefinite expan- 


sion of ego’s the in- 
_ 10 This, again, is a nies case of which Merton’ 4 
“abridging the an a special example (ibid., 
117). 
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dividual may reduce his felt strain ty ex- action or “bargain” : In his personal role 
~ panding his role system and thereby dimin- system, the individual faces the same — 3 
the level of required performance lem he faces in. 
any one of his obligations, this process limited resources to be sihtcutind-eme among g al- 
— fe is also limited: After a possible initial re- _ ternative ends. The larger social system, too, — 
duction, Role. ‘strain begins to increase more is like the economic system, , for the problem 
ag rapidly with a larger number of roles than in both is one of integration, of motivating 
aN do the corresponding role rewards or counter- _ people to stop doing X and start doing Y, — 
payments from alter. This differential is whether this production or 


based on the role re resources at _-teligious behavior. 


even if at first he increases his skill in role ‘also decisions, it might that 
manipulation, because eventually he must are simply ‘ 
begin to fail in some of his obligations, as he cases” of sociological propositions.1! In a 
adds more relationships; consequently, his more rigorous methodological sense, however, 

alters: will not carry out the counter- ~per- this claim may be viewed skeptically, since 
_ formances which are expected for that role at present the former body of propositions Mee 
relationship. Consequently, he cannot in- cannot be deduced from the latter.!2 Rather, oa 
a definitely expand his role system. ee economic theory may be a fruitful source of — 
6. Barriers against intrusion: The indi- sociological ideas, — because its theoretical 
may use several techniques for pre- ‘structure: is more advanced than that of 


venting» others from initiating, or even sociology. Since the precise relation betw 


continuing, role relationships—the executive economic and sociological propositions 
hires a secretary through whom appoint- not yet fully ascertained, economic 

a ments must be made, the professor goes on a -ulary and ideas are ‘mainly used i in the suc- por 
sabbatical leave. The administrator uses such © - ceeding analysis for clarity of cen 


devices consciously, and one of the most 


__ sionals and executives is that they have no cases, however, got ary (1) There are 


time. This feeling is closely connected with — specialized economic producers, for example, a as 
the fact that they do have time, that is, they farmers who offer only one product on the market, 
a ss dispose of their time as they see fit. but no corresponding sociological positions in which oe = 


Precisely because such men face and | accept _ the individual offers only one type of role perform- “7 
ance. Some political, religious, military, or occupa- 


tional leaders do “produce” their services for a 


wider array of role opportunities, demands, 
a and even temptations than do others, they large number of people, but they must all carry out | 
BS ce must make more choices and feel greater many other roles as well in the “role market.” — 
role strain. At the same time, being in de- Every adult must take part as producer in a 


mand offers some satisfaction, as_ does the P mum number of such role markets. (2) Correspond- 
ingly, in the economic sphere all participate in 


At lower occupational several markets as buyers; in the role sphere they 
_ Tanks, as well as in less open social systems in several markets as both sellers and buyers. (3) 


where duties ; are more narrowly ‘ones _ Correlatively, our entrance into the economic pro- 


= ‘fewer choices can or need bemade. = ducer or seller activities may be long delayed, and 
oe we may retire from them early if we have enough 


a _ Settling or Carrying Out the Terms of the “money, but as long as we live we must remain in 
Role Relationship. —The total role structure the role market: we need other people, and they _ 


“ue ‘functions so as to reduce role strain. The _ demand us. (4) We may accumulatc enough money 
3 so as to be able to purchase more than we can 


Py 1 » OF produce more n we can sell, in the 
= p an n individual will have a me e “nah economic sphere; but in the role system we prob- | 
with another , but they do not specify y what ably always ask more on the whole than our alters 
performances the individual will carry out can give, and are unable to give as much as they 


d rlies th individ 12 The most elaborate recent attempt to state the 

ties the i lual’ of tole per-  sistions between the two is Talcott Parsons and 

ormance as we as their total pattern. ea J. Smelser, Economy and Society, Glencoe, Il: 


he vole viewed as a trans- Free Press, 1956. 
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of which are are analysis” seems appropriate ‘to ascertain the 
developed here is independent of einige: course of events which led to the act.’® ty 
_ sible homologs in economics.** In this view, — role behavior, we begin to experience 7 
economic performance is one type of tole strain, worry, anxiety, or the pressures 
performance, a restricted case ine which others if we devote more time and attention ; 
economists attempt to express role per- d to one role obligation than we feel we should, | ie 
formance, reward, and 1 punishment in mone- or than others feel we should. This strain — 
tary terms.!* In both, the individual must may be felt because, given a finite sum of 
respond to legitimate demands made on him role resources, too much has already been 
- (role expectations, services, goods, or de- expended; or because the individual feels 
‘fe a for money) by carrying out his role that relative to a given value the cost is too 
= (performances, goods, or money — high. The e relative strength of such == a. 
payments). Through the perception of al- from different obligations determines, then, | 
‘ternative: role strains or goods-services-mone _ the individual’s role allocation pattern within 
costs, the individual adjusts the various de- his total role system. This system is the — 
a mands made upon him, by moving from one resultant of all such strains. Analysis of | aa 
to another. Both types of trans- role allocation requires, of course, that we 
actions, of course, express know the internal that — 


oods, performances, and money. 

In his role ‘decisions, as in his economic: self, and which thus to 
? 
decisions, the individual seeks to keep his Snes to perform well or not. Pas 
_ felt strain, role cost, or monetary and per- es The process of strain allocation is facili- 

7 formance cost at a minimum, and may even somewhat, as noted above, by ego’s 
apply some rationality to the problem. At bility to manipulate his role structure. On 
7 7 4 the same time, a variety of pressures will | the other hand, the structure is kept in = 


ay : force him to accept some solutions which a tence by, and is based on, the process of 


not pleasant. His decisions are also fre- 


allocation. For example, with reference to 


quently habitual rather calculated, later, the White child in 


and even when calculated may not achieve 
“his onal: Rather, they are the most promis- © South n may ay gradually learn that his’ parents ; 


rs will disapprove a close friendship with a 
ing, ‘the best choice he sees. Since Negro boy, but (especially in rural regions) 
arn of such behavior would focus on the 
may not. disapprove casual f riendship. 
and its accompanying or 


the former relationship he is over-perform- 
” 
ing, that is, “paying too much. .” Such social a 
Again, however, correctness is independent ipl essures, expressed in both individual and 


a ther origin. It is equally clear that they a social mechanisms, are homologous to those 
certain conceptions of psychodynamics, but again 
their sociological valee is independent of their use- in the economic market, where commodities 


fi have a “going price,” based on accepted 
i Anthropologists have noted for over a genera- relative evaluations. Correspondingly, the i in- 


- tion that economic theory needs a more general 
framework to take account of the dividual moral 


aspects of economic action in non-Western societies. 


Bronislaw Malinowski, “Primitive Economics = 
the Trobriand Islanders,” Economic Journal 31 See the several discussions in Paul F. 
(March, 1921), pp. 1-16. See also Malinowski’s and Morris Rosenberg, editors, The Language of 
earlier article, “The Economic Aspects of the In- Social Research, Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1955, 5) PP. 
Westermarck, Heisingfors: 1912; and Argonauts of 16 Price in 
the Western Pacific, London: Routledge, 1922. Also , determined by the intersection of supply and de- 
"Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the New mand, requires no such datum (i.e., why or whence 
_ Zealand Maori, New York: Dutton, 1929. For a the demand is not relevant), and thus the ‘model 
discussion of the interaction of economic roles and is simpler than the role model. | However, more — 
| religious roles, see William 3 Goode, Religion Pe sophisticated economics, as well as the economic 
ia Among the Primitives, Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, — practitioner, must distinguish various components — fs 
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A THEORY OF ROLE STRAIN 


‘Similarly, as will be in more 


affect e ego performance because th they 
alter to punish or reward ego more fully. 
or role by impressing The individual perceives these consequences 
him that he must allocate his role pe! per- cognitively and responds to them emotion- 
formances, and how he should allocate ally. If, then, the individual aspires to be ac- 
_them.'? These structural elements are con- cepted by a higher ranking individual 
_ sidered i in a later section. group, he may have to perform more ade-— 
Setting the role price in the e role bargain: than for one of his own Tank. 


price,’ ” is the resultant of the interaction 
_ tween three supply-demand factors: (a) his = wards others in a similar status, but this 
—l—/wa ET or autonomous norm commit- additional reward may be no more than a 
_ment—his desire to carry out the premium for extra per- 


his performance; and (c) the esteem or dis- _ - others as beyond the appropriate amount. 2 

esteem with which the peripheral social net- Or the individual may over-perform in one — 
dj — or important reference groups (“third — activity of his role relationship to compensate — 
2 a parties”) will | respond to both ego’s perform- _ for a poor performance in another—say, the _ 
ance and to alter’s attempts to make ego poor breadwinner who tries to be a good 
perform ; adequately. companion to his children. Such further con- 
th individual will perform well (“pay _ sequences of higher performance and higher 
_ high”) if he wants very much to carry out _ reward may at times be taken into account — 

this role obligation as against others. He will 2... both role partners in making their role — 


devote much more time and energy to his | 
job if he really enjoys his work, , OF is deeply If alter asks that e ego 0 perform consistently pe 


individual’s willingness to the role may ease his allocation strain by severing 
performance varies, being a function of the — his relationship with that individual or group Fit. 

intrinsic “gratifications in the activity, the _ and by seeking new role relationships in 
prospective gain from having carried out _ which the allocation strain is less. hae et 


. i. activity, and the internal self-reward or self- 3. Limitations on a “free role bargain”: 
_ punishment from conscience pangs or shame The third component in ego’s decision to 
or a sense of virtue, or the like. ti ss perform his role bargain is the network of 4 hea 
With n reference to what ego expects alter role —“the third party” or p par- 
: - to do in turn, he is more likely to over- -per- 
: form, or perform well if alter can and will action. If either individual is able to > exploit 
Pe (relative to others) reward ego well or ne the other by « driving an an especially hard role 
him well for a good or poor execution of _ , such third parties may try to in- ti 
‘Tole obligations. Thus, my predictions as to fluence either or both to change the relation- 
what will make my beloved smile or frown ship back toward the “going role price.” 
" x will affect my y performance greatly; but if Not only do they feel this to be their duty, 
she loves me while I love her only little, ORS 


? then the same smiles or frowns will have less S terest” in Willard Waller and Reuben Hill, The 
= my Tole performances Family, New York: Dryden, 1952, pp. 191- 


a 17 Doubtless, however, be made Theory of Social Processes, 
: _ more explici and conclusive when the “value” can Services No. 22, Laboratory for Research in Social 7 


on ‘e be expressed in | dollars rather than in the equally — ‘Relations, University of Minnesota, 1955, p. 123. oul 
intangible (but _more difficult to measure) “moral Also see No. 24, “Self-Evaluation as a Function 
or esthetic considerations. Attraction to the Group,” by Leon Jane 
Cf. ‘Waller's “Principle of Least In- Torrey, and Ben Willemmen, 
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but ~~ have an interest in the matter as strain, they determine which ‘of the first 
well, since (a) the exploiting individual may set of mechanisms ego may use, and on what _ 


begin to demand that much, or pay that Similarly, they determine whether 


(b) the exploited individual may ‘either’ disadvantage, or “to > what extent 
thereby perform less well in his role relations either can or must remain in an advantageous — 


with: them, These pressures from third par- or costly bargaining position. The most im- a P 


: 3 ties include the demand that ‘either ego or _ portant of such elements are perhaps the 
alter punish or reward the other for his following: 

performances or failures. Hierarchy of evaluations: Social evalu- 

— is not theoretically or empirically clear ations are the source of the individual’s 

whether such third parties must always be evaluations, but even if only the frequently 

—_— 4s limited reference group, or can at times oor types of choices are considered, such = 

i be the entire society. Many of the norms of evaluations reveal complex patterns.** Some 


‘reference groups appear. to be e special defini- "sort of overall value hierarchy seems to be 
_—" or applications of similar norms of the accepted in every society, but aside from _ 
a, 34 larger society. Certain groups, such as crimi- individual idiosyncrasies, both situational 


nal gangs or power cliques in a revolutionary and role characteristics may change the 


political party, may give radical twists of evaluation of given acts. Indeed, all indi- — 
= meaning to the norms of the larger society. i viduals may accept contradictory values - 
iv r such circumstances, the interaction of _ some areas of action, which are expressed 
Beck g _ pressures on ego and alter from various third under different circumstances. Here, the most 
Ps parties can be complex. We suppose that "important of these qualifying factors are: (a) 


2 which third party is most important in a the social position of ego (one should pay 4 


is a function of the degree of concern felt years of age, one may pay less); (b) the 

by various third parties and of the —— - social position of alter (the power, prestige, 
Ms of pressure that any of them can ry to ene of alter may affect ego’s deci- __ 
bear on either ego or alter. sion); (c) the content of the performance 


of given role transaction between ego and alter: Be respect to elders, but if one is, say, 30 — 


STRUCTURAL important than housekeeper-laundress 
Strain. Reducing Mechanisms _—The indi- crisis. When ego gives the excuse of an ur- 

= a vidual can thus reduce his role strain some-_ gent situation, alter usually retaliates less sy 
a a what: first, by selecting a set of roles which severely. However, when several crises occur 


singly less onerous, as mutually the allocation of role “per- 


tive as he can manage, and minimally con- formances is likely to be decided instead 

- flicting; and, second, by obtaining as gratify- by reference to more general rankings of 

_ ing or value- -productive a bargain as he can value. 
_ each alter in his total role pattern. ie. These illustrations suggest how structural _ 


_ As the existence of third parties attests, factors help to determine ego’s willingness « “3 


_ however, both sets of ego’s techniques are + to perform or his performance, in an existing —__ 


‘limited and determined by a larger struc- role relationship (Type 1b), an nd though 


a tural context within which such decisions they reduce his uncertainty as to what he © 
are made. Not all such structural elements - wr Ile 
ego’s role strain; indeed, they may 21.Norman Miller has used data from the Cornell 

_ increase it, , since they may enforce actions Values Study to show how various combinations of 1 


_ social positions affect expressions of value in Social 
r r 
which mee ed for the society rather Class Differences among American Students, 


= the whether Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University, 1958. __ 
they increase or reduce the individual’s role — In an unpublished paper on “doubling” (the 
living together of relatives who are not members 
- 20Note, for example, the potential “seduction” of the same nuclear family), Morris Zelditch has 
_ of the mother by the child; the mother wishes to used approximately these categories to analyze the 
please the child to make him happy, and may have — 4 conditions under which the claim to such a a f 
be reminded by others that she is “spoiling” him. is aly to be respected. 
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THEORY OF ROLE STRAIN 


“should or must do, they also ‘may seniors at his 
his obligations. At the same time, these same rank. Such norms also apply to the total 
= also determine in part whether or % system of roles assumed by the individual. ’ 
when ego will include’ the relationship at The individual may c criticize another not 
_ all (Type 1a) in his total role system (for only when the latter’s specific performance - 
example, a noted physicist should engage in ‘2 fails to meet such criteria, but also when the Ps 
a technical correspondence with a fellow phys- | latter’s range of roles is too narrow (the — on ‘- 
icist, but ma may refuse to appear on a popu- wife complains, ‘We never go out and meet > 
“lar television show; even a passing stranger people”) or too wide (the husband com- — a 
_ is expected to give needed aid in a rescue _ Plains, | “You take care of everything in the 4 ae 
x _ This set of interacting factors is complex, oy The individual must assume more roles 
but gives some guidance in role interaction. in an urban society than in primitive or 
‘Since there is a loose, -society-y -wide hierarchy peasant s society, and the norm of functional ky 
of evaluations, and both individuals and specificity applies to a higher proportion of 
_ their reference groups or “third parties” may them . This norm permits individuals to bar- Ps ( 
be committed to a somewhat different hier- - gain within a narrower range, but also, — 
archy of values, at least the following limiting the mutual obligations of 
binations of evaluations may viduals (and thus tending to reduce role 


strain), it permits them to assume a larger 


——— number of roles than would otherwise be 4 
Task | Rank of | Situational 
Evaluations by: Content | Alter Urgency "possible. This, then, is a role system basis 


Society for the generally observed phenomenon of 

ts 2 - Third parties: T hough third parties — _ tional order either rests on or requires a per-— 

figure most prominently in the formance in another.** Thus, to carry out 


cially those which are more fully institution- R of job ob Such doubled ‘obli- 
alized (statuses), they also take part in in ego’s > gations are among the strongest in the soci- 
ees - manipulation of his role structure, since they ety, in the sense that ego may insist on rather 
es ‘may be concerned with his total social posi- ‘ advantageous terms if he is asked to neglect 
tion. For example, families are criticized by them in favor of some ne other ¢ obligation. Link- 
had kinsmen, neighbors, and friends if they do ing two institutional orders in this fashion 
‘not press their children in the direction of - limits ego’s freedom to manipulate his role 
assuming a wider range of roles and more system. 
a demanding roles as they grow older. same time, there are barriers. 
3. Norms of adequacy: These — what against combining various roles, even when 
is an acceptable role performance.** Norms the individual might find such a linkage 
of adequacy are observable eve even in jobs congenial. (For example: a a military r rule 
which set nearly limitless ideals sof -perform- against officers fraternizing intimately with — 
ance, such as the higher levels of art and enlisted men; a regulation forbidding one 
science, for they ; are gauged to the experience, ¥ to be both a lawyer and a partner of a. certi- 
ae age, rank, , and esteem of the individual. F or a fied public accountant). In an open society, 
example, a young instructor need not per- _ some role combinations are permitted which 
_ form as well as a full professor; but to _ would b be viewed as incongruous or prohibited P 
achieve that rank he must perform as well 


ina feudal or caste society, 


with, Merton’s “mutual social omens status have described this mechanism of institu- 
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AMERICAN SO SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Such are "expressed in part by The psychological dimensions of these limi- 
the punishments which the individual may tations are not relevant for our 
have to face if he insists on entering dis- 13 It t should be noted, however, that at least — % 
approved combinations of roles. The barriers one important element in the persistence of 
against some combinations alee to is to be found i in these 


- subject to frequent crises or urgencies, and a role system or the demands made on him, Pe 
are Even i in our and the 


= crises and “Lach of prope in devia- 
_ make for considerable role strain, so that few tion: Since two role partners depend in part g 
individuals would care to enter them; but in on each other’s mutual performance for their — 
addition organizational rules sometimes, and continuing interaction with other per- 
common social attitudes usually, oppose such "sons, ‘mutual role deviation will only rarely 
_ combinations.—The priest may not be a reduce their role strain. It might be advan-— 
mother; the head of a hospital may not be tageous to me if my superior permits me to 
_ahigh political leader. loaf on the job, but only infrequently can 
-Ascriptive statuses: All statuses, but he also profit from my loafing. Consequently, 
especially ascriptive statuses, limit some- both ego and alter have a smaller 1 range of 
what ego’s ability to bargain, since social } choices, and the demands of the institutional _ 
to. conform to are order or organization are more likely to be 
stronger than for less institutionalized roles. met. When, moreover, in spite of these in- 
of these require exchanges of perform-_ terlocking controls, ego and alter do find a 
antes between specific individuals (I cannot mode of deviation which is mutually —_ 


ts search for the mother who will serve my I needs r, able—the bribed policeman and the profes- - 


best, as ‘cannot look for a more filial sional criminal, the s smothering mother and 


American”) embody cerned outsiders, third parties, or even a 


‘status segments of population. The larger segment of the society are likely to 


‘fame are more restrictive than the latter ‘if disapprove and retaliate more strongly than _ 
i but both types narrow considerably the area _ when either ego or alter deviates one-sidedly. 
in which individuals can work out a set of On the other hand, there is the special case 
_ performances based on their own desires and | ‘4 in which ego and alter share the same status 
bargaining power. Because individuals do — _——as colleagues or adolescent peers, for ex- 
not usually leave most ascriptive statuses, 
oT some may have to pay a higher role ‘price from others, and may seek "similar deviant 
Uo than they would in an entirely free role solutions; they may gang together and profit | 
market, or may be able their ascription | collectively in certain ways their 
status is high in prestige and power) to exact deviation. 28 


from others a higher role «Less Desirable Statuses: Efforts to C hange 


= | the "third “characteristic is. is merely a of how ego and alter decide whether, 
Although the matter cannot be pursued here, 
it seems likely that in economic terms we are deal- 4 oe & ee +m 
ing here with the phenomena of the “differentiated Eben Individuals, Groups, and Economic Behavior, 
product”—ego cannot a given role perform- York: Dryden, 1956, p. 38. 
ance from just anyone, but from the specific people — 28 Albert K. Cohen has discussed one sang of ‘ 
with whom he is in interaction—and of oligopoly— — ‘this special case at length in Delinquent — ‘Boys, * 
ego can patronize only a limited number of sup- _ Glencoe, Il: Free Press, 1955. It requires, among 
> Be or sellers. Moreover, with respect to certain — other factors, special ecological conditions and the 
Toles, both supply and demand are possibility of among in 
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More important, however, is the fact that 


er how will: carry out their role is is allocating his energies, managing» 
obligations permits the deduction _of the his whol whole role system; or that he is spending 
proposition that when an individual’ Ss norm “too much” time in one role o obligation and 
commitment or desire to perform is low ‘retiring from others. 
respect to a given status—in our society, - relations form the most immediate and ond 

women, Negroes, and adolescents re-_ sistent set of interactions which are Of im- 
— one or more of the obligations imposed "portance in 1 social control. Formal with- 


on them; perhaps slaves in all societies do— drawal from these relationships is difficult, 


then “alter must bring greater pressure informal withdrawal arouses both indi- 


bear on him in order to ensure what alter = pressures from 


judges to be an adequate performance. if ‘others. 
the individual does under- is Moreover, since family i is a alloca- 


or or disesteem; he may feel no more some one total tole obligations and f rulfiliments, 


~ recognition of, , and perhaps anxiety about, it also becomes a vantage point from which © 

possible sanctions from alter. scieetgpaceandl _ to view one’s total role system in perspective. 
Individuals are especially conscious that Because it is a set of ‘status ‘obligations which 
they are “training” others in both child and change little from day to day and froin which 
adult socialization, if those others are sus- escape is difficult, role alternatives can be 


pected of being weakly committed to ‘their evaluated against a fairly stable background. — 


Pos role oblig: gations. Thus, most Whites in the — Consequently, other family members can and 
_ South have for generations held that all do give advice as to how to allocate energies .7 
Whites have an obligation to remind the from a “secure center.” Thus it is from this 
by punishment and reward that he “center that one learns the basic procedures 
“should keep in his place,” and that punish- ~ of balancing role strains. eee, ee 

ment of the Negro is especially called for as _ Finally, family roles are “old shoe’ ” roles 
_when he shows evidence that he does not in which expectations and performances have 


accept that place. It is the heretic, not a become well meshed so that individuals can ay 


_ sinner, who is the more dangerous. It is 
‘4 particularly when the members of a sub- the occupational statuses which are graded 
ordinate status begin to deny normatively + by fine levels of prestige, just as achievement * 


\ 


relax in them. In society,itis mainly 


their usual obligations that third parties be- G within | occupations is rewarded by fine” de- = 


f ‘come aroused and more sensitive to evidence x grees of esteem. It is not that within jobs — 


of deviation in either performance or norm one is held to standards, while within families — 


commitment. On the other ha nd, individuals _ one is not. 2° It is rather that, first, socializa- 


in a formerly subordinate status may, over tion on the basis of status ascription within — ; 
* time, acquire further bargaining power, while the family fits individual expectations > 


- those in a superior status may gradually _ habitual performances and, second, rankings | 
come to feel less committed to the mainte- of family _ performances — are made in only — 
nance of the former role pattern. very rough categories of esteem. The intense 
vidual strain by inducing each person 


y THE FAMILY AS A ROLE BUDGET CENTER 

For adult or child, the family is the main others. Of course, ‘greater strain is experi- 
center of role allocation, and thus assumes enced when they do not. These status rights 

a key” position in solutions of role strain. and obligations become, then, “role retreats” y 
“role escapes,” with demands which 

— felt to be less stringent, or in which some-— F 


what more eo. private bargains have 


tion or ‘primacy are found in the family. 


various non- am Resrisic statuses in “Rewards and 


are to know how a an individual 20 1955), pp. 419-422, 


family members are often the only persons Task Orientations,” American Sociological 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
: bwin made among the various members of of the social structure. While these role per- 
a the group. One’s performance is not graded _ formances accomplish v whatever is done to 
hag by the whole society, and one’s family com- meet the needs of the society, nevertheless. 
; ie: pares one’s family performance to only a_ the latter may not be adequately served. It 
ie limited e: extent with that of other ‘people in in is quite possible that what gets done is not 
other families. enough, or that it will be ineffectively done. 
‘The existence of unranked or As already noted, the role demands made by 
_ ranked performance statuses or roles may one institutional order often conflict with 
P: ae 3 permit the individual to give a higher propor- - those 1 made by another—at a minimum, be- 
of his energy to the ranked performance cause the “deal” fulfillment in each is not 
statuses. The institutions which contain such qualified by other institutional demands and 
statuses vary. For example, in contemporary would require much of any person’s available pee 
_ Western society, the layman’s religious per- resources. Many such conflicting s strains fre- fae S 
formances, like his familial performances, — _ quently result in changes in the social struc- 5) 
ranked only but at one time Within smaller such tical 


may be madee explicit: the gi greater the total role performances in some 


the degree of achievement orientation in societies have failed to maintain social 
system of roles, the finer the gradation of Structureasawhole. 
Prestige rankings within that system or Thus, though the sum of role performances 


change the society or fail to keep it going. 
STRAIN AND THE LARGER There is no necessary harmony among a 
STRUCTURE role performances, even though these are 
tet oy based | ultimately on the values of the society 
= ia Social structures are made up of role re- _ which are at least to some extent harmonious — 
lationships, which in turn are up of with one another. Role le theory does not, even 
er Tole transactions. Ego’s efforts to reduce a J in the general form propounded here, « explain 
_ role strain determine the allocation of his _ why some activities are ranked higher than — 
_—— to various role obligations, and thus 4 others, why some activities which help to 
determine the fiow of performances to the ™aintain the society are ranked higher, or 
q institutions of the > society. C onsequently, the _ why there is some “fit” between the role 
decisions of individuals and a 
needs f for survival. 
poses wats The total efforts of individuals to 


heir 
= Partly because of the difficulty of § eamilinnds 7 their role strain within structural limitations 


observing crucial performances within it; partly, directly determines the profile, structure, or 

also, because of the difficulty of measuring relative pattern of the ‘social system. But - whether bs 
achievement except in universalistic terms, as against the resulting societal pattern is “harmonious” — 
the particularistic-ascriptive character of familial or inte rated, or & 
Note, however, the creation by both Nazi whether it is effective 


and Soviet Russia of a family title for maintaining that are ‘separate 
_ very fertile mothers (an observable behavior). puts: empirical questions. 
Note in this connection the case of China, the 
with other major civilizations, the Chinese developed a . 3 
a more explicit ranking of familial performances. The present paper attempts to develop: | 
E Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Family Revolution role” theory by exploiting. the well- -known 
_ in Modern China, Cambridge: Harvard University notion that societal structures are made up _ 
3). peg roles. The analysis takes as its point 
ave red in Chinese history as “fam roes,”” 
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widely view social stability, when these two free role bar- 
i“ “ namely, that the continuity of a social sys- gain which is far from the going role price. a ¥ 
tem is mainly a function of two major vari- 4 The demands of the third parties may in- a B 
_ ables: (a) the normative, , consensual com- on clude the requirement that ego or alter pun- 
mitment of the individuals of the society; ish the other for his failure to perform 
and (b) the integration among the norms adequately. ‘al 
held by those individuals. Accepting: dissen- Under this conception of role interaction, — 
, nonconformity, and conflicts among the bargains which some individuals make 
norms and roles as the usual state of sitions will be consistently disadvantageous to them: a . 
= paper develops the idea that the total the best role price which they can make will an j 
= system of the individual is unique and : be a poor one, even by th their own ‘standards. — , 
over- -demanding. The individual cannot sat- However, no one. can ever escape the role Fy 
isfy fully all demands, and must move market. The continuity of the individual’s d 
through a continuous sequence of role deci- _ total role pattern, then, , may be great even aie = iol 
sions and bargains, by which he attempts to he not have a strong normative 
e adjust these demands. These choices and = commitment to some of his less desirable 
execution of the decisions are made some- _‘roles. Like any structure or organized pat- 
_ what easier by the existence of mechanisms — tern, the ‘Tole e pattern is held i in place by! both q 
which the individual n may u use to organize internal’ and external forces—in this c case, the 
role system, or to obtain a better bargain in _ role pressures from other individuals. There- 
a given role. In addition, the social structure © fore, not only is role strain a normal experi- 
determines s how much freedosa | in manipula- ence for the individual, but since the indi- 


tion he possesses. processes: of reducing role strain 


_ The individual utilizes such mechanisms determine the total allocation of role per- — 
and carries out his sequences of role OR formances to the social institutions, the total | 


haviors through a an decision balances imbalances of cial strains 


ess may be. to that of the would prefer. to be less, and in 
_ decision: the allocation of scarce resources— _ particular would prefer to get — for his 
role energies, time, emotions, goods—among role performances than he now Teceives, 
alternative ends, which are the role obliga- various changes external to his own role s sys- 
i tions owed by the individual. The role per- tem may alter the kind of role bargains he __ 
; a formances which the individual can exact can and will make. Each individual system 
_ from others are what he gets in —— is partly held in place by the systems c of 
-__It is to the individual’s interest in attempt- other people, their demands, and their coun 
to reduce his role strain to demand as ter-performances—which ego needs as 
much as he can and perform as little, but basis for his own activities. Consequently, i ae 
- since this is also true for others, there are a society such as ours, where each individual b 
limits on how advantageous a role bargain has a very complex role system and in which , 
_ he can make. He requires some role perform- numerous individuals have a relatively low 7 
ance from p particular people. His own social — intensity of norm commitme nt to 1 many of 
_ rank or the importance of the task he is to | their role obligations, changes in these ex- _ 
perform may put him in a disadvantageous © ‘ternal demands and performances may per- 
_ position from which to make a bargain. Be- mit considerable a in ” indi i : 
the immediate role relationship of 
role partners stands a network of roles with The cumulative pattern of ‘all ii a a 
Which one or both are in interaction, and bargains determines the flow of 
these third parties have both a direct and to all social institutions and thus to the needs — e 
_ indirect interest in their role transactions. of the society for survival. Nevertheless, the 4 : 
The more institutionalized roles are statuses, factors here considered may not in fact in- 


are backed more strongly by. the survival of a society, or of an 
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individual may undermine ti tions of this relationship, how little can 

or fail to maintain the system. These larger get away with performing? Or, by probing — 

consequences of individual role bargains can __ the decision, it is possible to ascertain why i 

ee traced out, but they figure only rarely in the individual has moved from one role 
‘the individual role decision. _ transaction to another, or from one role 

respect to its utility i in empirical re- ganization to another. Finally, this concep- 
search, this conception permits a more ; tion is especially useful in tracing out the 
adequate delineation of social structures by articulation between one institution or or- 
__ focussing on their more observable elements, _ ganization and another, by following the 

v4 the role transactions. This permits such ques- sequence of an individual’s role performance 
- tions as: Would you increase the time << and their effects on the role performances of ; 


- Or, granted that these are tl 


a 


Rosert W. F RIEDRICH: 
U niversit y 


‘¢ to inhibit his own desires in the light of the desires of others, is found to possess an identity — 
ae cannot be equated with estimates of social acceptability, popularity, degree of ec~ my 
| quaintance, or sociability. Although extrapolation beyond in-group relationships appears un- 
warranted, a considerable degree of consensus, discrimination, and reliability is apparent. Its 
‘a relationship to measures of religiosity, authoritarianism, urbanization, faith, neurotic 
ee symptomology, socio-economic status, economic involvement, tolerance of egoism, projection, 
internalization, and Socialization are noted. Factor analysis altruism is an 


part of a 


= 


Be and utilized by Durkheim _ Piaget, Hartshorne and May, and Murray 
in his typology « of suicide,’ the term altru- -Teport studies of a suggestive nature under- 
isme has received almost no systematic at- 
_ tention from writers in the mainstream of 20 


contemporary sociology or social psychology. “sR. Simpson writes: 


Gordon Allport suggests that the psy rcholo- his promise to write dispassionately. . . his infusion 
Bist tends to overlook affiliative desires in of metaphysics and crusading zeal into sociological — 
over-reacting to the struggle to free his dis- works has obscured for some of the more naturalis- 


cipline from an affect-laden theology.” Simi- the 
contributions. . . “Pitirim Sorokin an is 
4 st heritage, is understanda yo pp. 120-131. Sorokin has published the following 
distressed when he notes the passionate in- in- volumes which deal directly with altruism: The 
_ 1See the recent discussion in Bruce P. Dohren- a ae in Altruistic Love and Behavior, op. 
= wend, “Egoism, Altruism, Anomie, and Fatalism: es Altruistic Love: A Study of American Good 
A Conceptual Analysis of Durkheim’s Types,’ i Neighbors and Christian Saints, Boston: Beacon, — 
American Sociological Review, 24 (August, 1959), 1950; Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis, Bos- 
pp. 466-473. ton: Beacon, 1950; S. O. S.: The Meaning of Our 
: a * Gordon Allport, “A Psychological Approach to. Crisis, Boston: Beacon, 1951; editor, Forms and — 
the: ‘Study of Love and Hate,” in P. A. Sorokin, Techniques of Altruistic and Spiritual Growth, Bos- 
editor, in Altruistic Love ond Be- Beacon, 1954; The Ways and Power of Love, 
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_ “other-ness” as having * “no interests of his oat 
self, -con- own... trained to ‘renunciation and 
cerned with what he terms “altruistic love,” “questioned | abnegation. Here | the focal 
4 has characterized his major empirical a characteristic of the “altruistic individual, 
i as b but pe cree. a + » because of the very _ then, is the other; and altruism becomes, for 
5 procedures used.” ® ‘The one present purposes, the inhibiting 1g OF Cor 
_§ ego’s behavior to provide for the satisfac- 
_ of altruism discovered in the literature, i tion of alter’s impulses or desires. re f 
_-volving semi-projective tests and ratings: of this _ conceptualization risks 
60 undergraduates accompanied by confusion with such dimensions as “depend- 
- factor analysis of the tests, is handicapped _ ency” and “submissiveness,” altruism may j 
_ by variation in frame of reference from one te be delineated by noting that the latter two me 
group of raters to the next. modes of behavior might, indeed, conflict 
- _ The present study follows the general di with altruism as here defined: if it is not 
; is rection of this latter effort in its attempt to the desire of alter to encourage ego to act 
ie assess, by the application of tools now avail- ina dependent or “submissive manner, then 
i aq able, the degree to which altruism might be ioe the altruistic act on the | part of ego would 
considered a measurable attribute of social 
behavior. It goes beyond the earlier in esti- a might be the claim that altruism should focus 
gation in an effort to ) distinguish those hy- upon alter’s motivation or perhaps reflect, in 
~ potheses having to do with the relationship | all cases, the socially desirable goals of the 
_ between altruism and other social and so- culture or sub-culture involved. Approaches 
cial psychological variables which, among the to altruism of these types might be most 
multitude that dominate lay “and profes- — productive. The present study, however, as- 
on it 
_ sional thinking, would appear particularly — sumes that such orientations would be more 
rewarding as foci of further study. appropriately explored by means of the con- 
Rather than taking Sorokin’s notion of cepts and tools of the psychologist on the 
“altruistic love” as its point of departure, one hand and the social on 
this study conceives of altruism in terms the 
_ which appear to be more clearly i in the tradi- as 
of Comte and Durkheim. .Comte’s altru- 


isme is rooted in the Italian altrui, “while Be 
the alter. “Both An examination of the indicaed 


_ simply mean “other. o Durkheim a describes _ Rot only that there was no paper-and-pencil 


the individual ‘exhibiting ‘this quality of measure of altruism available but that there 

een Pi + Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child, — Concluding that all psy cho- social validation 

London: Paul, Trench, Truber, 1932; H. Hartshorne is ultimately rooted i in some form of 


and M. May, Studies in Deceit, New York: Mac- jective judgment, it was decided ‘to use 


millan, 1928; H. Hartshorne and M. May, Studies ' 
in Service and Self Control, ae York: : Macmillan, Bal rating device as its focal pene: 
selecting a ‘method in which each 


e the 
New York: Macmillan, 1930; Henry adeaeg mean rating granted him by ; all of the others 
editor, Explorations in Personality, New York: in the group, the study would minimize the 


8Sorokin, Altruistic Love, op. cit. p. possibility o of a shift in the o overall frame of 


o, _—" R. B. Cattell and J. Z. Horowitz, “Objective ‘ reference from | one rating to the next tha 
Personality Tests Investigating the Structures of — appeared to handicap the work done or al- 


Altruism in Relation to Source Traits A, H, and truism by Cattell and Horowitz. he aia ie 


L,” Journal of Personality, 21 (September, 1952) = 
pp. 103-117. The ratings were made by five per- __ The subjects. made up up 95° per cent of the 
sons living in the same dormitory with each sub- | _ active membership of five Columbia Uni-— 


ject, but no provision could be made for using the versity social fraternities, totaling 280. The 
same five for each subject. The authors “hoped that 
' the true mean of the population would be approxi- Emile Durkheim, Suicide, translated by J. AL 
mately maintained by any five raters and Ill.: Free 
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ates’ varying role. behaviors, and ‘the train- 

ing which college students have in ane br lated to altruism. It was ght nelle 
empirical referents to relatively abstract on- largely on a group basis, to all active mem- 4 

cepts ; appeared faverahle, in the yal ne the _ bers of one chapter, all but one of another, 


— exclusively Jewish or predominantly x 
Protestant “social fraternity, age 19 or 20, RES 


9,000 of ‘Measure ility of altruism. That the raters 
were focusing upon some mutually identifi- 


> Subjects beth able attribute is demonstrated by the fact 


in print, that altruism was to be thought of 
“the general degree to which on individual that all but nine of the 280 frequency dis- — 
tends: to inhibit (or control) his own im- _ tributions of ratings (about 97 per cent) 
were unimodal. Discrimination relative 


ires in order to ‘make it pos- 
P pulses and desires amount of altruism is evidenced the 


ible f rs to express or satisfy theirs.” 
breadth in range of mean ratings: from 1. 7 


Suggested synonyms included “unselfish,” 
“self-denying,” ” “selfless,” “self-sacrificing;” a 4.6, with a standard deviation of 


antonyms were “selfish,” “self- indulgent,” 970" und a 3.1 mean of means. In addition, a 
3 “self-seeking,” “egotistic ” and “self-cen- split half test of reliability was made of the 


tioned not to mean ratings granted to a simple random 
“tered. The subjects w were cautioned n = 10) of the The 


confuse altruism with such qualities as lead- 
‘geniality, o or popularity. 

‘subject’s altruism rating score was the 

mean rating received, based simple 

five- -point ordinal quantification of the cate- 
” 


moment correlation between the 
split halves is . - and with | Spearman- =o 
correction, 97. 


subject’s rooming and boarding sites 
very low” ‘(1)—although an effort was tter t lati aft dinal 
made 1 to approximate the quality of an in- ‘@‘t¢r two correla ing, after simple ordina 
terval scale through the use of equal 
pearing intervals on the check sheet. rating) may suggest that a subject's 
_ In addition, a Likert-type measure was mean rating was influenced by the — 
& _ tunity of his fellow raters to become w well 
proach as acquainted with him. Limitation of the rat- 
ings to fellow chapter members also suggests 


tapped by the mutual rating device. Sixteen that the rating score may be meaningful ul only Lag 
hypothetical : situations of relevance to the in terms of an in-group setting. 7 
subjects were postulated, followed in each reat 
case by three alternative responses judged = by the judges than were the latter two (89 per — ea 
by an | independent | of ‘Taters as —_-versus 84 per cent and 80 per cent). An example of 
istic,” “altruistic,” “utilitarian.” The more one of the items is as follows: “Since you’ve worked 


; “sensible or justifiable” ‘situations were to 7 day and are quite tired, you made a special 


point of arriving at a public entertainment program 
be selected. Scoring wes based d upon a sim- early enough to get a seat. As the program starts 


three, two, ‘one "ordinal assignment to you notice that an elderly woman, arriving late, is 
each altruistic, utilitarian, ane id egaistic = forced to stand.” The alternatives provided are: (1) 
t h 8 bil bese Sick Offer her your seat; (2) Decide that, if she doesn’t _ 
native cl a seat, you'll offer her yours for the second 
of the performance; (3) Trust that someone 


ra was iter shifted to one point for the } 


less tired than you will offer her a seat. The entire 7 
altruistic alternative and no point for either the “scale” may be found in Robert W. Friedrich, An 

—tiitarian or the egoistic alternatives because the Exploratory Study of Altruism, Ph.D.. thesis, Uni-— : 
a altruistic alternatives were more versity of Wisconsin Libeary, 1957, microfilm. 
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ility y of the 16- item Guttman sc scale All of this seems 
ait: Likert. -type cdiaiis altruism is evi- to reflect the fact that the items had been 
denced by a test-retest coefficient of .88 .88 from devised to illustrate a wide range of roles 
a sample of 20 , it appears ‘to possess but and value configurations. More extended | 
little statistical unity. The mean correla- analysis indicates that the altruism 
ie ane tion (4) between item and total score is also tends to register knowledge of that which 


.26, the mean correlation (phi) among a set > ee “proper” in relation to both out-group and = 
randomly paired items is .07, and neither in- -group ‘members rather than actual 
the entire set nor any important segment of = in the role of fraternity brother. The 
the items meets generally accepted inte correlation (ry = .15) with the rating meas- 
‘for unidimensionality as set forth in the ure approximating the 
1. ‘VARIABLES IncLUDED | ON 


i VariablesIncludedin Matrix = ResponseCategories” 
1. Self on “altruism low; below average; average ; above average; very 
2. on “altruism’ Very be w average; av age; above average ; very” 
oe Attenctivences as a friend (per cent of“. . particularly enjoy keeping as friend . . . 
est 4; middle 4; highest 4. 
0-$249; $250-$999; over 
5. Sibling status Only child (or son) ; oldest or youngest child (or so 
6. Urbanization (of environment as youth) Farm; rural town; suburb; small city (10-100 000) ; : 
income than $3000; $3000-$4499; $4500-$5999 ; $6000- 
$8999; $9000-$15000; over $15000. 
Lower; working; middle; upper middle; upper. — 
9. Political Leftist; liberal; middle-of-the-road; conservative; 
10. Morale: relative satisfaction Unive Disappoin ed; satisfied; better than "expected. 
7 11. Sense of achievement: overall ‘ “record” at | Less successful than average; average; more successful a : 
12. Economic aspiration saletive | to parents cag Lower than parents’; approximately. equal to ; higher 
Cultural aspiration relative to. parents’ Lower than parents’; ; approximately to; ; higher 
Parental permissiveness: discipline Severe; average; lenient. 


16. Morale: “relationship: to family satisfactory than others; average; more satisfactory 

17. Attendance at services: over None; 1-10; 11-30; 51 or more. 

18, Authoritarianism: short form of F scale no-yes items. 
19. Ethnocentrism: short E scale revision to. 16 ‘no- “yes. bred 


include subjects de Toward God 2 inf 


(22, . Sociability: sub-scale of Guilford- Zimmer- 4 30 no-?-yes items. 


(Likert- type) 16 situational items: _“Egoistic” and 


Items — by simple enumeration unless otherwise specified: first category assig 1, second 
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129 


077 
279 — 


020 — 


170 — 
010 


177 — 


—.173 — 
009.153 
040 — 


127 
001 
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081 
012 


056 — 


206 


059 079 — 


041 


357 — 


023 
199 


146 


026 

089 
110 — 
134 — 


041 — 


101 


—.076 — 


023 
014 


012 


029 
036 


19 — 


128 — 
311 
057 


045 — 


010 — 


091 —.070 


078 001 
177 


061 — 


039 


016 026 023 
.048 022 


066 


oll 
4 


026 


235 — 


038 


Cone 99% confidence level — .155 
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detailed rationale for. such ‘substantive iden- 


dimensio the a factor’s conceptualization 
Relative of the A impinges upon the analysis that follows, how-— 
_ product-moment correlation matrix was built | ever, the configuration of its weightings is 
up of the altruism rating and 23 of the scales noted.’ Those which have been identified with S _ 
and quantifiable items included in the over- “some e apparent success include the ‘ “sacred” os 
all questionnaire. The variables are listed pole of the sacred-secular continuum de- 
_* along with the response categories in Table __ veloped in the writings of omued Becker 
4 1 The items were quantified by simple “socio- -economic security” V2), 


matrix was factored by means of Hotelling’s ated’ personality configuration 
principal components method, with unities ““principial” ‘manifestation | the 
in the diagonals, but without rotation. ‘This 12 
was later supplemented by a multiple- -group & Although the third Sieident 
factor analysis (which limits itself to demonstrates a correlation of .72 with 
analysis of the correlation between measures f the altruism sm rating, thus suggesting that the — 
against st the principal components’ concern factor is representative of the construct al- 
with» the measures’ entire variance). T he truism itself, the loadings seem to more con- 
extracted in the multiple- “group sistently support the view that they are rep- 
weightings _which _ resentative of those characteristics which are 
with comparable loadings on “socially acceptable” in the Columbia under- 
graduate fraternity environment (see Table 
tins method; therefore detailed analy- A). The sitive weightings on cultur 1 
sis was continued i in terms: of the latter. The b per 
correlation matrix is presented in Table anization an 
_ the component loadings in Table 3. cud weightings on church attendance, theism, and 
Although the factors precipitated were not polticial conservatism—all inversely 
a rotated for simple structure (the primary in- 
tent of the factor analysis being to assess _ hibiting a sizable contrast between one’s “self- -rating ing ; 
th ti tributi f the al on altruism” (.49) and both the altraiem question- 
the relative contribution of the altruism vari- naire (.10) and rating (.07), might seem to be in- aa af 
_ ables t to the total communalities involved), — - dicative of a minimum experience in role playing, — 
substantive identification was attempted. in internalizing the attitudes of others. Such a con- H 
The effort seems to achieve a measure of highly 
y- o be supported by the negative loadings on “attrac- Uyeaear 
_ Success in the cases of five items (Vi, Ve, ‘tiveness as friend,” “in-group involvement,” “child- aan 
V,, and Vs). The attempt to hood happiness,” “morale: family- wise,” “sibling 
- tualize vectors 5, 6, and 7 without rotation _ status,” and “urbanization” as well as the cmeedl | 
ars to be relatively unsuccessful.° (The loading on “authoritarianism.” 


is 11 Becker describes the “liberated” personality 

3g Vs, rere — on the altruism question- type as one of those appearing in conjunction with — 
Oy ‘naire (—.43), while positively weighted on such change from primarily sacred to primarily secular 
as “sense of achievement,” _“authoritari- -society—he is “more or less in accord with the 
anism,” and “ethnocentrism,” seems represent new secular world.” “Emancipatedly socialized,” he 


something akin to the substantive notion of satis~ is free of prejudice but maintains an allegiance to — 
faction with self. Such a designation would not be a set of principles. See Howard Becker, Through 
inconsistent with the further positive relationship Values to Social Interpretation, Duke 
with “urbanization,” “sociability,” and “self- rating,” versity Press, 1950, pp.87-91. 

as well as the negative relationship with “economic Pha: Becker has also made use of the terms “ iis _ 
par involvement” and ‘ ‘sibling status.” Ve is equally tive sacred” and “principled secular” in identifying — 
difficult to characterize, though the concept of in- this construct. They ‘Tepresent a bridging category 


sularity is suggested. It would represent a combina- between the two ends of the sacred-secular con-— 


tion of rapport within one’s family group (positive _ tinuum. Although “the vicinal and social accessibil- 
i =. on “parental permissiveness,” “morale: ity of a principled society may be quite high . 
as long as the governing — remains in force, 


—_— ence level, is clearly too — 
ow to be of any practical predictive value™ 
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ings on “economic involv Win; : 
ae group involvement,” and “sociabilit ement, alternatives remain fundamentally out of considera- 
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exists that the latter dominated the percep ety.” 


 lege—represents an effort to assess this pos- 


achieving a a relatively high altruistic rating, Fe 
but this is not the case with respect to ‘ ‘at- 
tractiveness as friend.” There are also sizable 
contrasts with regard to the weightings 
V;. Furthermore, a comparison of 
De the shape of the distributions of the eal 


if-rating 
tion: of mean “altruism: ratings follows” the 


sense of achievement symmetry of the normal curve, the estimates 
“altruism” questionnaire _ Of popularity are sharply skewed to the right. 
2 “cultural” aspiration — ae would , indeed, _ be striking if a vier J 
parentalclass 


church attendance 
"political conservatism truism as s herein defined and ‘ ‘attractiveness 


morale: at University as friend” in a culture the religious — 
childhood happiness 
morale: family-wise = 

neurotic symptomology 


the assessment of the subject’s “ 
-_dated with the altruism rating tr ight well ness as friend” was made after the rating in 
expected in such a setting. terms of altruism. This suggests that the cor- 

However, some evidence of the possible elation might have been inflated by a halo 
"significance of altruism as dimension of effect moving from the altruism judgment to 
-sociai interaction is suggested by the fact “the popularity estimate. 
hat the 80 per cent of the variance of the The sacred and the secular. Howard» 4 
rating measure accounted for by the eight a Becker states: “Reluctance and readiness to 

factors extracted place that variable second _ accept 0 or initiate social change: provide the 

to “attractiveness as friend” in accounting construction lines of what may be called a 


for ‘the communalities involved. gacred-secular scale or continuum. Any 


Altruism xf and popularity. Althoug gh the ; ciety or part thereof that imparts to or elicits 
rater-subjects were cautioned both orally from its members evaluations that can be 
__ and in writing to be wary of confusing altru- altered, if at all, only in the face of definite 
ith larity, of course the likelihood 
ism with populari y, emotionalized reluctance is a sacred soci- 


18 He places the category “Holy” 

that end of the continuum exhibiting maxi- 

mum sacredness, but is careful il not to ide 

tify the two: ys . religion per se se is but one 

aspect of the sacred. _ A very large amount _ 

of sacred conduct has little or nothing 


with ... the r eligious.” 14 Becker extends 


tion of the former. The inclusion of the 

Variable “attractiveness as friend”—defined 

“operationally as percentage of one’s 
cohorts ‘who would “particularly enjoy” 
“maintaining the friendship upon leaving col- 


sibility. The r ’ of 66 linking p opularity | and _ the construct “sacred” to include tendencies 


altruism is the strongest surface relationshi 
toward vicinal, social, and mental isolation; 


to be discovered i in the matrix. Examination tell to inclad 
of ese are in erpreted to include Ags 


each of the other variables, however, shows | 
a that the coefficients are significantly d different | 


for the old simply because it is old, provin- 
cialism a and narrow-mindedness, , emphasis 
oe the 95 per cent level) in four cases: self- upon age differentiations, a close-knit family, 
rating, in-group inv olvement, socio- economic Personality ple dv Pe mot ibe. On a 
"class, and parental income—the latter two vely simple division abor. One cate- 
involving differences in sign. And, they do 
_ so in a manner which might be expected if Ri 8“Current Sacred-S “Secular Theory and | Its De- 
the measures do in fact. ‘estimate | altruism ° velopment, ” in Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff, 
editors, Modern Socioiogical Theory, New York: 
and papelacity separately elatively high ; 


1957, pp. 141-142 
al income and socio class, 
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of the sacred—th 
of the sacred—the “intimate”— 
town American version of nineteenth-century Leading 
emphasizes the distinctiveness of the sacred 
secular typology, he points out that some of church attendance 
features are to be found in Toennies’ 
 Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft, Redfield’s folk- conservatism 
structs, among others. 39 
altruism rating is not found to em- % 
di onstrate a linear correlation significant at 
the 95 per cent level (.118) with the vari 
ables identified in Table 1 as “church at 


tendance,” “ethnocentrism,” ’ “political con- morale: family- “wise 


in-group 
“cultural” aspiration 

“sociability,” morale: fam- tis economic involvement 


ily-wise,” minimum ‘ “cultural aspiration,” = symptomology 
minimum “neurotic symptomology,” mini- 16 parental permissiveness 


status;” nor, at the 99 per cent confidence economic aspiration 


(.155), with ‘ “theism,” “authoritarian- 
ism,” and minimum “parental income.” 
However, when these variables are grouped F scale (significant at the 95 per cent — 
in a configuration completely consistent with — rears level) suggests, in fact, that if a per- — 
- the sacred pole of the sacred- secular con- 
in 
a 


son is authoritarian in underlying make- 
1uum—as has apparently taken place » in he is likely to be relatively altruistic in ee 


mponent V,—they conjointly y demonstrate 
weighting of .39 upon the altruism rating trast, slight as it is, may indicate that the im 
a (see Table 5). This finding | suggests that — raters were reacting to the subjects’ com- 
ae altruism may not only be an integral ele- ele- pliant, submissive attitudes. The former in- 
me ment within an overall sacred value system, terpretation is strengthened, however, by the a 
but that most of the variables making up 39 weighting of the altruism rating on the — 
such a configuration are related to altruism “sacre ” component (V, ) in conjunction 
re largely through | the functional interrelated- with weightings of .51 and .47, respectively, 
of such a sacred pattern—not inde- the F and the E scales. This, as well as 
pendently. ‘Indeed, Becker uses Durkheim’ the consistent and significant 
aoe notion of altruistic suicide to illustrate the weightings of the altruism tating and the the 
“Joyalistic” category of the sacred. measures of authoritarianism and ethnocen- 
-In-group and out-group. If ethnocentrism  trism on V4, a configuration not inconsistent 
_ may be thought of as the expression of ego- e§ with h_Becker’s “liberated” personality- type 
centrism toward out-group members, the .00 Table 6), indicates that analyses of al- 
moment correlation between the truism would by assessing the telative 


4 be by its expression observati 


out- group members. The .13 correlation be- is apt to be balanced by minimum out- -group 


anh 


16 Becher, Through Values to Social 
“tion op. cit., pp. 253-259. Wy, 
17 Becker, “Current Sacred-Secular T 
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| ALTER VERSUS EGO 
TABLE 6. CONSTELLATION oF Factor Loapincs small city (10, 000 to 100 000 populatio mn) 


Ur V. (“Lueratep” Personatity TYPE) or in a large city (over 100,600), the differ- 


‘Loading ence meets the 99 per cent confidence level. 


Emotional security. There appears to be 


sociability no evidence that the “inhibition or control” 


childhood of “impulses or desires” involved in altru- P 
35 istic behavior, as defined by the meron de- 
33 of achievement vice, is conducive to neurotic symp omo logy, 


permissiveness 


‘attractiveness as friend 
in-group involvement of draftees in World “War } t The 
political conservatism ie 3 moment coefficient between the two is —.03. a 
parentalclass Consistent but statistically "insignificant 

of positive links between the altruism ratin 

economic aspiration “ 
and “sense of achievement” (.08), 
parental income family- wise” (.04), and “morale: at Univer- 
siblingstatus sity”(.07) concur. These findings are con- 
ee sistent with a view expressed by Freud a 
war the end of his life: ile . . . instinc- 
wad d the end of his life: “While . . . insti 
servatism with the altruism rating is in ‘the: - tual renunciation for « enteral reasons is only — 
positive direction as that between the "painful, renunciation for external reasons, in 
_ F scale and altruism, although it does not obedience to the demands of the Super-ego, 
‘meet the 95 per cent confidence level. When — has another economic effect. It brings be- 
it is part of a sacred configuration (upon — sides the inevitable pain a gain in pleasure 
: which it is weighted 41), ' ‘political conser- to the Ego. ... The Ego feels uplifted. » 20 
vatism exhibits a considerably stronger However, a slight curvilinear relationship 
functional ‘relationship with altruism: (eta == .13) between the altruism rating and 
noted earlier, the altruism rating measure of neurotic s sy ymptomology might 
_ .39 with the factor as a whole. These Gudings encourage exploration of the possibility that _ 
grant little support those relatively lib- relatively low and relatively high 
eral” or “leftist” individuals who view the | 
a “leftist” individuals who view them- are most consistent with» low neurotic 
selves as more altruistically inclined (as de- symptomology. 


fined here) than _ take Socio-economic status. Estimates by the 
q “conservative” or | rightist position. Subjects of their parents’ socio-economic 


_ Religiosity. The altruism rating exhibits Sand income demonstrate slight but statisti- 
only slight positive correlation “cally significant (at the 95 per cent level) 
Thurstone-Chave “Attitude Toward God” negative Telationships with the altruism 
scale (.12, ‘significant at the 95_ per cent ‘rating: respectively. 
> level) when the latter is $ not part of a larger This finding suggests that individuals pos- 
“sacred? ’ configuration. _No Telationship of ' sessing relatively high socio-economic = 
consequence was found between the sltruiem may not feel the need to inhibit themselves 
rating and church or synagogue attendance. — in deference to « ot thers to quite the | degree 
the contrast between the 


statistically it is perhaps of in- 


terest to note | that, when controlled for rela- - with the criterion as did the entire battery. ae 
“urbanization” ” (as defined operation- Shirley Star, “ The Screening of Psy choneurotics in 
P bl in Table 1). th the Army: Technical Development of Tests,” in S. 
ally by varia in Table 1), t et al., Measurement and Prediction, Volume 
disappears entirely: exhibit of Studies in Social Psychology in World War 
of 3. 16. Indeed, when the altruism Press, 1950, pp. 
‘ratings are tabulated i in terms of whether the Sigmund Freud, M. ‘edie Monotheism, Ne 
subjects had spent ‘most of in a York: Vintage, ot 
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interpretation, , however, requires r those to law, busi- 
in the light of the absence of a significant ness, or engineering any less stale 
waiting of the altruism measure on the Tolerance of egoism. The mean rating 

bi. - second component (V ») precipitated from — given by a subject to others, identified here eee 7 
a the matrix, a factor which—weighted .76 it as “tolerance of egoism,” exhibits a .18 
both parental class and parental income—_ product- ‘moment correlation with the mean 

appears to represent so socio-economic status — rating of | the subject by others. This pro- 
or ‘security (see Table 7). The discrepancy - vides some limited quantitative support to 
_ may be resolved by noting the weightings the clinical hypothesis that acceptance by 
on “morale: family-wise” (. 49), “childhood others i is related to | acceptance of others. 
happiness” 31), “morale: at University” Such an interpretation i is also consistent with 
(.16), and “neuroticism” (—.10) on V2 i” the strong correlative bonds between the al- : r 
well. These weightings suggest that an ele- truism rating and the measure of oi af 


4 we. = of psychic security is involved in the , tiveness as friend” (. 66) and the weighting of 
a component. Thus, one might hypothesize : the altruism measure on V3, the component 
that the limited degree of egoistic behavior consistent with “social 
4 the “Columbia undergraduate setting (also 
Maxine UP Vs (“Socio-Economic Security”) Self rating. Subjects were 
‘Loading rate themselves on altruism after complet- 
ing the rating of their fellows. This self 
76 parentalclass rating is positively correlated ( 37) with the 
parental i Lincome granted by others. The ‘ ‘self- efflace- 
economic aspiration ” 
ment” of the more altruistic, then, does 
a3 aspiration appear to obliterate a relatively realistic in- 
childhood happiness ternalization of the attitudes of others 
— economic involvement towards the self, as hypothesized in theory 


attractiveness as stemming from the insights of George Her- 


insightful if (a) t their self rating on altruism 
was “below: average” or “very 
may ‘accompany socio-economic status the rating score granted them by others was 
is likely to be tempered to the degree that a : below the mean or (b) their self rating = 
Sense of — is also opera- 


‘self ratings contradict the general. direction 
: ~~: altruism, perhaps even reducing its like- of the mean rating granted by others in an 
_ lihood of expression in the individual’s non inverse manner. The product-moment corre- 
economic roles, is found in the slight (—.12) lation between the “rating tolerance” (thus 
; > but significant (at the 95 per cent level) the projection of altruism upon others) and ES 
negative --Telationship between the altruism the altruism ‘rating by others “among the in- 
‘rating ng and an estimate of the amount of > sightful is 32; amo ong the the non- n-insightful, 
money a subject had earned over the previous __ —_08. This finding seems Sears’ 


year (“economic involvement”). But examin- discovery of an inverse correlation between 
ation “of the occupations of the subjects’ the possession of a trait and its projection 

fathers or guardians indicate that the ‘bus- upon by the insightful, shifting: to 

inessman is no more likely than the profes- tive among the insightful a This 
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tracted the social sciences were not 


LTER VERSUS EGO 
od noting that Sears’ steady. examines ables. Although the presence. or 
disapproved traits while the present in- sizeable weightings of the altruism rating 
if 4 vestigation focuses upon an approved trait. on a number of the factors precipitated A 


_ The latter suggests that projection is not from the matrix m may y appear | quite revealing, 
ahi merely a relatively automatic accompaniment most of the surface correlates are so small 
7 4 of lack of insight but depends as well upon ~ that they must be viewed as no more than " 

: “Src. the substantive nature of the trait involved. suggestive. With a sample of 28 280 ‘subjects 
a. _ Approved traits may not be projected by the even those correlations that are. significant 
 non-insightful. the 99 per cent confidence level may ac- 

Sociability. The —.05 correlation between count less less than three per cent of the 

_ the rating and the “sociability” sub-scale of ; — total variance. Since the quantitative — 

he a the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- ‘ment of altruism is such an uncharted field, 
vey suggests that expressed ease in social however, the following may bear 
_ situations is unrelated in n any direct linear tentative though they may be—are offered — 
fashion to the type of social sensitivity about as potentially rewarding hypotheses for 
ny this study is chiefly concerned. A cor- urther examination: 
relation” of (significant at the 95 per 1 A configuration of values oriented 


ee 


cent level), however, was discovered between about a reluctance to ‘countenance change 

4 altruism and a score representative of the | (Becker sacred construct) is conducive Ta bo: 

26 relative number of fraternity associates a the appearance of altruism; values emphasiz- 
subject indicated he would like to keep ing the desirability of change (the secular) 

4 friends upon leaving college. This approach minimizeitsappearancee = 

to “sociability” avoids the S-scale’s emphasis Religiosity is relevant to altruism 
ease of social expression, largely through their mutual appearance ay 
emphasizing instead the value placed upon within a a sacred configuration, rather than 


CONCLUSIONS denced by altruism) is apt to be accompanied 


_ minimum out- rou _ cohesion (as_evi- 

ruism,” defined operationally through 

mutual Tatings of one’s cohort general 
tendency to “inhibit (or control) his own 
impulses" and desires order to make it 


possible for others to e express or satisfy 


_ Subjects are authoritarian it in underlying per- 
_ 4, Differences in relative altruism that 
_ may appear between faith groupings disap- 


pear when the groups are “controlled for 
theirs,” possesses an identity which 


degree of urbanization. 
_with estimates of social ace Minimum neurotic symptomology is 


likely to be accompanied by either 


_ 6. Socio-economic status is more likely to : 
accompanied by relatively egoistic than 
| "group sroup setting would seem to be v unwarranted, altruistic behavior, although this may be 
considerable degree of consensus, dis- "tempered the degree that a of 


psychelogical security is also operative. 

“the ratings. ‘The ratings’ contribution to the Relative involvement in the economic 
meee involved | in the matrix of LA scene is apt to be accompanied by minimum 
= variables included in the study : suggests that altruism in one’s non-economic roles. a 
a aw attention — might profitably be te 8. Acceptance by others (in the form of a 


granted altruism as as a dimension 0 of social ‘reputation for altruism) is related to accept 


exploratory nature of the study must others). 


re- -emphasized in summarizing ‘he evi- 9, The self-effacement of the more 
dence concerning the relationship of altruism truistic c does not obliterate a relatively real- 
other social and social paychological vari- istic internalization of the attitudes 
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as odinint: on iii altruist’s own estimate tation from the matrix of a a configuration a 

ofhisaltrusm. === =~ variables that appears fully consistent with 

10, Approved traits such as altruism may  Becker’s concept of | the sacred pole of the ~ 
_ not be projected by the non-insightful ; they sacred- -secular continuum. Appearing as it — 
: may, | however, be projected by the insightful. _ did as the first dimension to be extracted and 
Altruism is related to the accounting f for a larger amount of the matrix 


value with which social ‘relationships are re re variance than ; any of the other seven dimen-— dj 


Relationships which, _ while tions consistent with the consteucts “socio- 


‘to Becker’s contention that the construct 

a 1. The individual who attends church or sacred is not only objectively possible but 
synagogue regularly is to be more e al- objectively probable.** 22 If the sacred can be 
# truistic than one who does not. aes shown by factor analysis to be a dimension x 

—— inhibition or or control of impulses « or a underlying | the surface relationships between 

; desires involved ins altruistic behavior is x many of the variables of interest to the cm 

conducive to neurotic symptomology. temporary sociologist and social psychologist, 
3. Those attracted to the social sciences then the construct warrants considerably — 


are more altruistically inclined than those more attention from the quantitatively-ori- 


= The political liberal or leftist is apt date. 


re cantly more egoistic than the average. parish 
. __ Perhaps in the long run the most reward i oe types such as the sacred are to be “dis-_ 

ing product of this study is one that had not tilled from empirical data. . . .” See Through Values” 
‘been consciously hy ypothesized: the Social op. cit, pp. 93-127; 261. 

SOCIAL STATUS A ALENCE 
CRITICAL NOTES AN A SU GGESTION 


| University of British C Columbia 


_ This paper seeks to examine sources for high social status, using the physician as an ici 
eos Functional theories and the “argument from usefulness” are examined. They are teinated 
| primarily for the unwarranted assumption of a well integrated social system. Findings of © a 
1. greater or lesser functional im portance of the various occupations seem to lack "objective q 
_ Resor justification. The hypothesis is advanced that high social status is attached to those functions 0 
that appear to the standards of social stratification and the 


TE tend to think more highly of is to but Separate 
tors than of doormen, ‘That is to the wider problem of why every hu- 

WY ay, our society seems to accord © man society seems to have a system of in- 

‘More social status to some occupations Gen ranking (social _ stratification), 


attracted to law, business, or engineering. ented investigator than it has received 


jective probability.’”” He views Weber’s types 


and . constructive 
he “only “child” j is apt o be ‘objective possibility” and ‘ob- 


being logically possible, whereas he argues that con- 
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y that should be so. sequent paper. 


Most the here centers “show actually to accomplish its 


around ‘the social status of the physician, function of assuring a a ready supply of val- — ce 
F since we believe him to be typical of high ued pe people. The system may very well work Been 
_ Status occupations. Until this typicality has to restrict unduly the number of physicians.* 
. been further demonstrated, however, we re- There are, however, even more far- reaching ~ 
strict: any claim for the validity of the - difficulties in the functional view. In what 
_ present argument to the special case. Mew sense can it be said that society as a whole 
over, while it is hoped that this discussion needs physicians more than it needs, let us 
Of high social status will prove relevant for say, artists? ver 
the whole range of statuses—low and mid- "The difficulty of determining societal 
dle, as well as high—such relevance, too, needs may be illustrated by considering oa 
must await further verification "automobile accidents. . For the victims, the 
‘In the 1947 study of occupational statuses — accidents of course are undesirable. But not __ 
__ by the National Opinion Research Center, necessarily so for automobile dealers. So- : 
physicians were rated second highest of 90 ciety has | both automobile dealers. and vic- 
occupations by a cross-section of Americans tims, and only ‘special pleading can hold» 
_ who were asked to give their “own personal © - accidents t to be good or bad for society as “a 
opinion of the general standing” of these whole. Unlike the organism, society an 
g 
jobs.’ Only the position of Supreme Court. simple criterion of preservation of 
Justice was ranked above that of physician. life. Society does not live in biological 
‘The physician was followed, in order, by sense and hence cannot die in that sense. — 
state governor, cabinet member in the fed- If the preservation of individual life were 
P 
eral government, diplomat in the foreign - used as the determining standard, most self- _ 
service, of city, a nd college sacrifice and heroism would have to be con- 
% 
‘Professor. demned as harmful to the system 
; When the functionalists speak of some 
VIEWS positions as holding greater functional im- 


De sas portance for the social system than others, 
imply that the social system is more 
‘tightly integrated than p probably i is ‘the case. 
Consequently, they are apt to neglect a 
whole range of contradictory values which Fi 
constituent parts of society may esteem 


highly. Several writers recently have noted 
_ physicians, and that by according them high i 
the undue emphasis in functionalism on so- | 
status it assures itself at least some ai 
cial integration | and social system, with an 


nd the relative autonomy of parts within 


tions to this view. Professions that enjo 


- = 
tn to _ Society than those “that not. ¢Tumin, “Some Principles of Stratification . . . 


Moreover, the status system “cannot op.cit., pp.388-389. 
am indebted to the following discussions of 
National Opinion Research Center, “Jobs and functionalism: : Robert K. Merton, Social Theory 
A Popular Evaluation,” Opinion News, and Social Structure, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949, 
9 (September 1, 1947), pp. 3-13. Reprinted in R. Chapter 1; Walter Buckley, “Structural-Functional oil bo 
_ Bendix and S. M. Lipset, editors, Class, Status alll Analysis in Modern Sociology,” in Howard Becker __ 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953. and Alvin Boskoff, editors, Modern Sociological 
Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some ‘Theory in Continuity and Change, New York: 
Principles of Stratification,” American Sociological in Dryden, 1957, Chapter 8; Walter Buckley, “Social re 
Review, 10 (April, 1945), pp. 242-249. ll Stratification and the Functional Theory of Social — ie 
— 8 Melvin M. Tumin, “Some Principles of Stratifi _ Differentiation,” American Sociological Review, 23° 


The functional approach, as _Tepresented 
by Davis and Moore,? would hold that the» 
5 high status of the physician arises from his g 
4 x importance to the social system. oe 
: = be argued, presumably, that our so- | 


ciety as now constituted is in great nee of 


= 


cation: A Critical Analysis,” American Sociological Ber ew 1958), pp. 369-375. See also ‘ “Stratifica- 
4 - Review, 18 (August, 1953), pp. 387-394. The same __ tion and Functionalism: An Exchange,” with con- _ 
- issue of the Review includes replies by Davis and tributions by Kingsley Davis, Marion J. Levy, Jr, 
” by Moore (pp. 394-397). For Tumin’s rebuttal, = - Walter Buckley, American Sociological Review, 


the Review, 18 (December 1953), pp. 672-3. pp. 82-86; and Philip 
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recognition of these difficulties i in the searcity of a skill may be {interpreted as 


functional: view, Barber presents what ap- more the result than the cause of social 
_ pears to be a simpler “argument from use- status, would apply here as it does to the 


‘he eonally result of some status- derived power, were 


Doctors and street cleaners may be equally 
i functionally necessary for the health of ‘so- able to restrict their occupation to a select 


ciety as a whole,’ but to the component mem- . few, their skill would also become highly — 
/. bers of society the skills of doctors are likely ¢ valuable in this sense. But in this case we a ae 
to be more valuable. The goal of ‘health for should ‘not use the scarcity value of their — a 


the society as a whole’ is only comprehensible 
terms of the health of the individual mem- skill as a causal ‘explanation for the high 


. of society. It is not hard to judge the ss status of wheat farmers. = i 
differential value that doctors and street In their analysis of the hospital situation, 
for this goal.? Hughes, Hughes, and Deutscher also : seem — 
to have been influenced by the argument — 
based upon usefulness: “To the doctors... 


substituting the ind individual for ‘society 


oh a his analysis, Barber seeks to escape th the — 


ho assume th test ty f 
difficulties of demonstrating differential so- _ who of Greatest Sor 
the healing o of the sick, most of the honor 
cial usefulness of various occupations. But | 


evidence dees he give for the physi- | and glory are given—on the whole, willingly 
cian’s greater utility beyond the assertion 
judge?” assertion portions of deference, it is approximately in 


th th tribution.” & 
also more valuable than farmers, who pro- of Shaw The 


duce most of our food? Barber's f formula- argument from as appears on 
tion seems to involve a value judgment — 


_ a popular level, is illustrated once more by 
the follo tion f . 
(We assume, of course, that Barber uses 
“health” as a symbol for general human “After class, one of these students up 
= 
needs. If he refers only to physical health, cam see 


_ it may be granted that physicians are wae - Rieough a door ahead of me, but I can’t under- _ 
_ immediately useful than street cleaners or 3 why doctors should go first. I was” 


fa farmers. But it remains to be demonstrated taught that gentlemen should wait for ladies.’ 


is that medical treatment is generally more 
useful to an individual than and entitled to 
respect on that account, but that they con- 


Should it be objected that Barber refers ne 
to usefulness per se but rather to a 
; - scarcity of a given skill, Tumin’s dis- In these views, the doctor’ s i a 
‘(cited above), which indicates that tively high degree of usefulness is taken as 
evident without being subjected to fur- 
and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick, “The Idea of a ther analysis. But many patients have 
Social System,” paper read at the annual meeting learned that the nurse is the netien ire 
of the American Sociological Association, September, _ quently more concerned with his emotional : i 
pitas 
following dis- _well- being, and mi: ay be more impo rtant an 
cussion appear in Llewellyn Gross, editor, Sym- 
posium on Sociological T heory, Evanston, IIL: $, the doctor. Of course, the physician has 


Row, Peterson, 1959: Alvin W. Gouldner, “Reci- specialized knowledge v which the nurse lacks,  - 
procity and Autonomy in Functional Theory,” pp. 
Functional Analysis,” pp. 271-307. Everett C. Hughes, Helen MacGill Hughes, and 
€This phrase is taken from Hans Speier, “Social Deutscher, Twenty Thousand Nurses Tell 
Stratification,” it in L. A. Coser and B. Their Story, Lippincott, 1958, p. 63 


Re Barber, Social New 
4 York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957, p. 16. 


if other levels are accorded smaller 


So I had to explain to her that . . . not only. . : 


more useful to Aim in the hospital than is 4 
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4 sonnel,” in E. Gartly Jaco, editor, Patients, Physi- 
cians, and Illness, Glencoe, Il: Free Press, 1958, 


may be that it is a the various $ occup: ations. 
Ri gists view of human comfort that holds the 5 A suggestion by Caplow to the effect that _ 
a. - doctor to “ necessarily more useful or im- “behavior control” can account for a great 
fe n the nurse. But in . other occupa- deal of the mystery of social status does not a ¢ 
4 ‘tional fields—the military, manufacturing, seem convincing. “What this element Tepre- “6 oh 
the highly specialized sents is the status of the individual in the 
knowledge is usually subordinated to the typical situations elicited by his occupational 
_ more general manager or director. ee role, vis-a-vis his clients, customers, subor- 4 
has pointed out that the argument dinates, pupils, passengers. . . .” Caplow 
_ from usefulness involves ultra-scientific, finds that this element of behavior control Peg 
moral evaluation." In the case of the func- is highest in in the cases of bankers, physicians, a 
tional this charge cannot be made di- civil engineers, and so on, and lowest for hod 
ican rectly, since they speak in terms not of a carriers, street cleaners, ditch diggers, and 
oe usefulness, but a presumably mor- — the like. This interpretation, it seems, is — 
ally-neutral usefulness to a given sy: ystem. marked by serious shortcomings. First, it is , 
ow , since usefulness to society prob- not at all clear whether the degree of “be- a 
ably” can never be shown objectively—so- havior control” can be determined objec- i 
ciety always involves a variety of for any given occupation. (Caplow 
_ interests—we would hold that functionalism use 


himself used the judgments of’ five raters, 
itself, like the argument from usefulness, inviting ‘the reader, however, to ‘ “substitute a 
embodies, evaluative implications. Ir In brief, his own rating. Secondly, a superintendent 


— we must ‘reject both views because it can- ae schools, say, 0 or an army captain | OF > 
“4 not be shown that high status positions are _ dean of men would appear to possess = 
x in fact more useful to either society or indi- behavior control than a physician, yet all of 
vidual than those « of low status. these occupations enjoy less status than the 


02 > _doctor’s according to the NORC findings. 
OTHER SOCIOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS Most importantly there is no convincing evi- 


OF dence that status is necessarily a result of 


behavio trol Ith h it 
There are s are sociological explanations of = 


pe lated with it), since relevant data could as .f 
Gal status that do not suffer these par- well be interpreted to indicate that behavior 
ticular shortcomings. Simpson, for example, 


control i is the result of u 
‘Tecognizes components of social status which Pond 
‘cannot easily be e viewed as rational either 


- Another approach and one frequently used, vi 
from the point of view of the social system j 


which ar analyzes occupational criteria of Sta- 
tus in terms of other stratification crit 
or from that of the individuals involved, 


ig 


torical features of positions and their incum- Occupation serves as a clue to a number of 


bents, and (3) custom evolved through important characteristics used in social rank- 


historical accident.” }2 Simpson’s discussion ___ ing. It is normally used as a fairly good indi- 
cator of income, education, association 


shows that status is not necessarily based others, authority over others, contribution 
upon any objective usefulness to either S0- the community or society, morality and re- 
ciety or individual, but rather upon an im- ae intelligence and ability. The oc- 


t ful l ttached to the cupation of physician, for example, is char- _ 
_ puted usefulness, or a value a tac “ acterized by a very high degree of all of these 


7 
12 Richard L. Simpson, “A Modification « of the - Theodore Caplow, “The Sociology of Work, 
Functional Theory of Social Social Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
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A agree that the occupational status of the that this ambivalent | is sharper 
kK + physician correlates well with other a in some areas than in others, and seems to — 
criteria . However, this kind of anal- be particularly poignant in the role of 

~ Caplow’ s “behavior control, ” the aa affect imbedded in this role is a causal con- 
duet by Broom and Selznick are as likely dition, it is argued, of the high status of the 

to be the result as the source of high status. physician, 
his “possibility holds pa rticularly for the ‘This | rather contracted statement of the 
category * ‘contribution to the community or hypothesis may be amplified by noting the 

which , as we have noted, depends dual role of the physician as healer 


evaluation i is the same as that by which sta- - tion 

tus is determined, and the analysis, if it is ‘the ideal of the medical profession of treat- 

_ intended as an explanation of high status, od ing the ill without regard to property, worldly — 

MA largely circular. The same + objection applies — position, and the like. The fact that this 

in ‘substantially similar form to the other ideal meets head-on with the business re- 

factors mentioned by these authors; wn quirements of our culture underlines the 
the social evaluation of “intelligence” Guan ambivalence inherent in the profession. 

largely dependent upon social standards of | The standards of social stratification con- 

useful personal characteristics. cern the outward, the show, impressing others 

THE AMBIVALENCE HYPOTHESIS. Sls money is perhaps the most important symbol | 

bi for this external way of judging. This 
th jection side of social life tends to ignore the nature 
of the individual, substituting for him an | 

tive formulation, we postulate an explanation abstract measure of worth. For various his- 

.-: high status in terms of human irration- torical reasons, the doctor has taken his 


ality. At the center of this hypothesis is the — place in the market place of the society, has 


_ notion that social poagnaats are self-contra- been able to command a good price for his a ; 


ave 
-dictory, or ambivalent. - services, and has become endowed with ex- 
_ It is suggested that social judgments are 
= of two kinds. First, there are the criteria of kinds. He has gained a successful position in 
invidious ranking (the stratification 1 criteria), the system of social stratification. Nahe = 
ys ated to money, occupation, and formal a4 merely i in these terms, since external success ae 


4 education. Secondly, there are the “charis- ;, probably also widely resented, at the same ; 


matic” ‘standards, which are person centered — _time that it is respected. The viability of the 
and are “opposed to social ena a of prophetic --Judaeo-« Christian’ religion, which 

the Bec wey that it is } external and (in the :f teaches that it is better to be poor than to be 

rich and warns against the sham of worldly 

ea success, gives evidence of an important cul- 


4 
y resistance to social stratification in _ tural strain which rejects the criteria of s 


religion mm, the arts, sexual practices, and so 


qualify as outstandingly successful. He con- 
Considerations of social str atification the tradition of Jesus a: as the healer: 


_ the services he renders are personal and do 
not seem to depend for their evaluation 

ow, Peterson, 1958, pp. 186-188 e: ‘Thus the doctor, while poll yl the 
in original). target of the negative side of this cultural 


__ 18 Cf. Werner Cohn, “Social Stratification and the | ambivalence, on the whole seems to combine > 
_— Charismatic,” Midwest Sociologist, 21 (December, the positive aspects of both of these strategic. 


1958), pp. 12-18, in which the general notion hich 
"interaction between stratification and charisma ways in which roles are judged by our so- 


ternal and formal qualifications of many 
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4 


him (or so it the possibility of 


worldly career, is suspected for his unworld- toward his role as priest, and his prestige is 
liness and enjoys only a marginal prestige; seriously endangered. At any rate, this would 


SOCIAL STATUS AND 


AMBIVALE CE 


banker, suspected of being too worldly, the consequence of the 


enjoys a strictly limited status; 


doctor combines the functions of priest and ‘ 


banker, and thus stands close to the pinnacle 
of the social order. In honoring him, we seem 
to be able 


- that of the physician in the NORC study, — 


would appear to lend itself to a similar anal- 


ysis: here perhaps is the combination 
i. clever politician and Biblical judge—the orig- 
judges were priests ‘pronounced 


A suggestion recently made by Brotz — 


“seems to be of relevance to our hypothesis. ~ 


Brotz contends that in the United States 
_ political power is 

middle, not the upper class.2* Politicians 
with upper-class backgrounds, like Nelson 
- Rockefeller, find it necessary tc to affect middle- 
_ class or even lower-class manners of speech | 
, and custom. Why should this be so? The 


ambivalence hypothesis may suggest an an- x 
swer. Our culture demands worldly success 
and distinction on the on one hand, the value 

“of equality and supremacy of the individual 

on the other. These conflicting aims seem “4 
Co exist in a dynamic tension in the middle 
class, the principal social background of 

From the analysis of high status pro- 

= from ambivalence, it follows that =f 

_ status of the physician should not be — 
gether ther stable. 17 Let the doctor veer too far 


Howard M. Brotz, “Social Stratification and 


the Political Order,” American Journal of Sociology, ; 


‘ both to eat and have our cake. ee” 
(The Supreme Court Justice, the only posi- 4 
tion to have achieved a higher score than 


AN: _ We suggest t that there are two fundamen- 


"generally hel by “the tally opposed, ‘though dynamically ‘Telated, 


erification 


This "paper attempts to put f forward 


tentative way some consequences ; of a view “an 
_ of social stratification which we call the i 


ambivalence hypothesis.” The hypothesis 
eems to promise ‘more adequate explanations 


of status differences than functionalist and 


related positions. Unlike most yagi 
interpretations, the hypothesis does not stip- 
ulate a well integrated social system hich 
stratification phenomena are related. ; 


alue- -complexes in ‘American culture—one 
labeled “social stratification,” ” the othe 
“charismatic. This “we be- 
lieve, may permit | more realistic analysis of 


_ the cultural grounds for social judgments. 


ance to the medically-endorsed fluoridation measure 
whenever it is brought to popular referendum. (Ch. 
Donald R. McNeil, The Fight for Fluoridation, 
New York: Oxford, 1957). Several professions pros- 
per at least in part because of the mistrust of physi- 
cians, eg., chiropractic, osteopathy, perhaps also 
optometry. Not all critics of the high status of the 
physician are unintelligent or uninformed. A vol- _ 
uminous literature attacks the practices of organized 
medicine, frequently taking the view that organized — 
medicine in general, and by inference the individual | 
practitioner as well, are socially harmful; see, e.g., 
Michael A. Shadid, A Docte: for the People, New 
York: Vanguard, 1939; Alfred McClung Lee, “The 
Social Dynamics of the Physician’s Status,” Psy- 
chiatry, 7 (November, 1944), pp. 372-377; and 
various publications of the American Labor Health 
Association, the Physicians’ Forum, and the Co- 
operative League of the USA. 


NORC study, while it shows 67 per cent 18 * This usage is” an example: ‘of the kind of 
a viewed it as “good,” and three per cent, as “aver- — Problems of Concept Formation in Sociology,” in — = 
age.” Moreover, there is - considerable popular re- Gross, op. cit., » PP. 92-118. This article is a valuable __ 


of the respondents designating the physician’s stand- 
ing as “excellent,” also shows 30 per cent who and Bennett Berger in “Images of Society _ and 
sentment of the status and authority of the physi- discussion of some the the 
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The differentiating suburban areas from the central ‘city, as developed in 
current literature, are related through a theory of social organization. This approach derives - 
spatially- based social organization from population type and the social consequences of 
‘spatial aggregation. ‘The social- political structure of suburbia is conceptualized at “three 
‘aa. organizational levels, concentric in scope: the neighborhood, the local residential community, — teats 
tg the municipality. From their differential relations with structures at the first two levels, 
empirically and conceptually defined types of “local actors” are developed. Their relative 
' A involvement in the local political process is specified. A series of hypotheses deduced from ide 7 
; ‘x the general argument specifies the relations between (1) population type, ons household type, skal 
(3) participational type, and behavior in local 


HREE aspects of suburban society i - other hand, Robert w ood’s recent a 
pes in the recent literature: og of suburban political structure emphasizes _ 
Pr characteristics of 1 the pop- the political form of the municipality in the 
. ulation, the associational | structure, and the suburbs as a determinant for both recruit-_ 
political structure. Suburban ‘population ment to suburbia and the staying power of 
_ tends to be more middle-class, ethnic, and the suburban governmental enclaves.* Wood 
e-< -centered than that of the central city; i does not, however, explore the interrelations i 
in ' the suburb the neighborhood and perhaps — between political structure and the variables — 
the local community are more important loci ~ emphasized by the demographers | and ecol- 
of association than in the city; and suburbia é. ogists; again, a “loose fit” is assumed. 
characteristically has smaller governmental Finally, recent work by Bell postulates a_ 
units than the cities, an and has more of them. “quest for community” which implies that 
theory is hazy, unarticulated, associational structure is a major selective 


others, or assume a ‘ing market” or the “political climate” 

-non-ex -existent integration. Duncan and Reiss, suburbia.* at 
differences i in population In this paper an | effort i is made to integrate 


and to develop a systematic theory of the 
‘more with "relationships among population type, asso- 


‘ 

derive ‘demographic differences from ecolog- -ciational patterns, communication system, 
ical position and the economic dependence and political structure congruent with the 

af suburbs upon central city, paying: state of research findings and cap- 
the political structures able of further test and evaluation. The 


_ which contain and define their data. * On or paper emphasizes the organizational level of 
analysis, and concentrates upon the explana- 
4 read at the annual meeting of the American Socio- cial Relationships Engendered by Suburban Resi 
logical Association, September, 1959. I wish to dence,” ” American Review, 21 (August, 
thank, for their critical reading and creative sugges- 1956) pp. 
tions, Aaron Cicourel and Harold Guetzkow of 8 Robert C. Wood, Suburbia, Its People and 
Northwestern University, and Wendell Bell of Their Politics, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959. See © 
The University of California, Los Angeles. ial 23 i especially Chapter 4, “The Nature of Suburbia.” 
Otis Dudley Duncan and Albert J. Reiss, * Wendell Bell, ‘ “Social Choice, Life Styles, 
= Characteristics of Rural and Urban Com- Suburban Residence,” in W. A. Dobriner, editor, 
munities: 1950, New York: Wiley, 1956. ‘The Suburban Community, New York: Putnam’s 
E. g., Walter T. Martin, “The of So- 1958, pp. 2 
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$OCIO-POLITICAL STRUCTURE 
tion of ‘the immediate ‘organizational struc- ‘determine their. behavior in the 
is, the spatially defined group as_ In view of the viability or staying power of 
it exists in the suburbs. the uburban communities, one must _ ask: 
a This strategy differs from several caveat 
_ and traditional approaches. It does not move to occupational scenes transferred, if at all, 
- directly from the most general levels of so- to the residential area? To raise this aouien 
— cietal structure to the observables (ordinarily is to require that the relevant area of social a 
the person-to-person relationship) or vice action, the residential community itself, be 
versa, as is common in the work of Durk- approached with a conceptual scheme appro- 
- heim , Parsons, Riesman, Weber, and other priate to its own characteristics as a | field fo ws 


approach assume away the nature of inter- _ Thus, the strategy adopted here is to 


action, as in much work by contemporary — from the macro- “level, using census data for _ 
~ ecologists.° ® Both general theory and ecology — an aggregate description, but spelling out 
pu 
macroscopic” approaches which empha- the steps by which one reaches the micro- 
size the congruity and interdependence of level of household organization. This proce- 
social trends at ta high lex level of abstraction. on. dure provides a method of analyzing the so- 
however, one takes se seriously the inter- cial structure of the suburb—neighborhood, 
-mediate-level constructs implied by "these local residential community, ; and munici- 
approaches—soci al class, bureaucracy, and pality. Such an approach then leads back to 


occupational strata — — one finds striking the macro-level. Indexes based d upon census 


anomalies when studying the local commu- i data, however, now become measures of con- — 
nity. Thus suburbanites, ‘disproportionately ‘ditions under ‘which spatially defined social 
made up of white- collar bureaucrats (the groups become probable. ty 


“ 
POPULATION T} TYPE AND LIFE STYLE 


municipalities when ‘Merger with the central and rural nation into an in- 
city” is in question. Their involvement creasingly metropolitan nation may be sum- 
‘large seal scale systems does not marized as an increase in societal scale. 

__ Many sequences of change are fundamental 


Introduction by ‘George Simpson, Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1951; Talcott jem, The Social Sys- Changes in the kind of differentia which cut — 


tem, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952; David the societal emphasized. — 
_ Reuel Denney, and Nathan Glazer, The —_ Occupation, for example, is a rather unimpor- — 
Crowd, New Haven: Yale University Press, pool tant differentiator within small-scale society, 2 
Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic 
and ethnic variations are usually absent. a 


Organization, translated by A. M. Henderson and & 1 fies 
Talcott Parsons, edited with an Introduction by In modern cities, however, nothing is — 


New York: Oxford University im ressive than the differences in culture, 
Press, 1947. To bring matters up to date, see the Jife chances, deference, and power associated 


Gately from individual characteristics to such so. With variations in 

cietal dimensions as the stratification system: A ‘identity. per 
— Social Profile of Detroit, 1956, A Report of the ae third dimension emphasized here is 1 ur- 
Detroit Area Study of the University of Michigan, buss 
Ann Arbor: Detroit Area Study, Department of the at the that follows, 

_ Sociology and the Survey Research Center of the the author has assumed the dogmatic but simplify- 7 

.. Institute for Social Research, 1957. peer ae ing device of expressing many discrete hypotheses as 
Amos H. Hawley, Human alld A Theory valid propositions. These hypotheses, couched in 


of Community Structure, New York: Ronald, 1950; testable form, par 


Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “Resi- 8See, eg., Fred Cottrell, Energy and Society, — 
; ine Distribution and Occupational Stratification,” New York: McGraw- Hill, 1955; Godfrey and 


American Journal of Sociology, 60 (March, 1955) Monica Wilson, The Analysis of Social Change, 
Leo F. _Schnore, “The Growth of Cambridge: At the University Press, 1954; Eshref 
Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area Analysis, 


22 (Goa 1957), . Stanford: Stanford University Press, 19 1955. 
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ce AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICA 
banism , or life style. we refer "including the this life, private 
the the life-ways of sub- segments which have space, indoors and out. The site demanded 
become ¢ differentiated on a continuum: ‘rang- is one which allows for the play of children. 
ing from a familistic to an gree safe and “pleasant” places, space for grow- 
_ mode of life.® Such a continuum first = = flowers, vegetables, and grass, for keep- 
- from the analysis of census tract popula- ing pets, for patio exercise, and the like." 
tions, and the indexes developed to. measure With the existing patterns of land allocation — 
it apply to such aggregates.’° Toward the in urban regions, however, a large area per 7 
urban end of dhe continua’ are neighbor- person is available at moderate price only on ae 
hoods of apartment houses with single per- the outskirts of the built-up districts. To be a : 
sons, childless couples, and one-child families sure, the relationship between demand and — oe 
predominating; toward the other end are supply is far from perfect; as Schnore im- 

as _single- family dwelling units” inhabited by plies, many persons might settle for equiva- 

- families with several children, in which the lent lodgings in the middle of the | city.!? 


woman, not a member of the labor force, But the point is moot—until new, single- 
hie the role of wife and mother. This defi- re family dwellings, rather than high- -rise public Z 
nition of urbanism, emphasizing household housing developments, replace. the tenements 
- organization and its consequences, ‘excludes. ; and row-houses near the centers, we will not 
much that is usually encompassed in the know how many “suburbanites” are fleeing 
a term, but this limited meaning appears to be : the city and how many are forced | to move. a 
especially relevant to o the present analysis of outward because no other acceptable housing a | 
spatially defined groups in the metropolis. i available. Meanwhile, the family- oriented 
The familistic type of neighborhood ap- population ‘continues to seek and find is 
Proximates, of course, the typical image Of sites on the growing edge of the city. 
suburbia. Although suburbs have no ‘monop- ‘The local associational structure of a 
of such populations, they tend to be can be derived from such sociological 
more consistently inhabited by familistic character istics as family-orientation, for 
households than any other part of the urban tiguity indicates Tikelhood of contact, 
a agglomeration. One important reason for homogeneity indicates the likelihood of 
such concentration lies in the demand sod ar interests, and population type a 
the specific content which may plausibly be 
suburban residents indicate the high evalua- 13 
y P pay’ indexes which aggregate persons by 
facilities for chi ild- d-rearing ; making, 
"graphical sab areas implies contiguity an 


Shevky has denoted as “urbanization” and Bell as 2 See the findings reported by Bell (in Dobriner, 
a “family status” or “familism.” In general, urbanism 0?. cit.) and by Richard Dewey in “Peripheral Ex- 
"implies that the higher the index reading, the nearer pansion in Milwaukee County,” American Journal 

the approach to an ideal typical “urbanism as a way f Sociology, 53 (May, 1948), pp. 417-422. Seventy- 


of life.’ Both the earlier terms are awkward, have two per cent of Bell’s respondents who had moved — 
“disturbing connotations in the literature, and are from Chicago into two middle-rank suburbs listed 
sometimes downright misleading. 2) physical characteristics as a reason for moving to 
_ 10 The index of urbanism is discussed in Shevky -z suburbs; 50 per cent of their responses reflected — 


_ supply of sites for family living. Studies of 


_ and Bell, op. cit., pp. 17 and 55-56. For evidence improvement in privacy and geographical space. 
of the independence and importance of this dimen-— -Dewey’s respondents gave as reasons for their move, 
sion, see the factor analysis studies: Wendell Bell, A — in order, “better for children,” “less congested,” 
Comparative Study of the Methodology of Urban “cleaner,” and “larger lot,” as the four mcst }: 
Analysis, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of popular ones. 
California, Los Angeles, 1952; Maurice D. — 12 Schnore, op. cit. A polemical statement of the : 
Arsdol, Jr., Santo F. Camilleri, and Calvin Schmid, — possibility is found in William H. Whyte, Jr., “Are ; 
“The Generality of Urban Social Area Indexes;” - ities Un-American?” in Editors of Fortune, The 


American Sociological Review, 23 (June, 1958), pp. oe Exploding Metropolis, Garden City, N. Y.: Double. 


277-284. For a test of the index, using sample day, 1958. 


survey data, see Scott Greer and Ella Kube, “Urban- al 18 This argument is presented in another context ee 
Social in Marvin by Wendell Bell in “A Probability Model for the 


32 May, +1954), p 
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York: Crowell, 1959, pp. 93-112. p. 357-364. 


‘SOCIO-F POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF SUBURBIA 
neighborhood. Specifically, the urbanism _ which emerges a flow of communication and 
index developed by Shevky and Bell as a a consequent ordering of behavior. 
measure of average life-style yields social | Geographical contiguity, however, has no— - 
t . attributes of the geographically defined sub- self- evident sociological meaning. It may be- 
population, hypothesized here as crucial for come the basis for interdependence only 
spatially -based social interaction.14 The less when it constitutes a field for social action. 
_ urban and more familistic the neighborhood, P _ We consider below three such fields, concen- 


the more important is the dwelling unit as a “tric in scope: the neighborhood, the local — 
site for everyday life, and for a residential community, and the municipality. 


Kindoflife 3 the definition of the group stated 

‘ by The type and rate of interaction, however, above, we ask three questions about each of f " 

is not specified i in detail by this set of in these levels of organization: What consti- : 


ments. All that is proposed, at this point in 
es the argument, is that spatially defined inter members? What are the channels of com- 
action ds related to the familistic character munication and the contents of the commu- 
of the suburban population. In order “to nic nication flow? What kind of ordered behavior | —— 
ture and political process, it is necessary to The neighborhood.—If the residents of a 

relate the gross variations in population ty pe neighborhood consist of households with 

a theory of spatially defined organization. familistic ways of life > (and consequently 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE there is probability of intersecting 
OF THE SUBURBS 
_ able parts of any given household’s organiza- — 
_ Sometimes taken of the defining char- tional environment, there emerge problems 


acteristics of the suburban population. of social order, maintenance, and aid. Specif-- 


- But this bifurcation holds for most of the ically, it is necessary ‘i regulate ‘the play « of ae 


Population in a metropolis; any local resi- children, child-adult relations, and adult- — 
dential area is segmental in nature. Because qyjt relations to the degree that these repre-_ 
a living area is the site for some, but not all, sent possible blocks to the orderly perform- 
of the basic social vragen of its residents, ance of the household’s way of life. To the — 
- Janowitz calls it oe community of — extent that contiguous sites overlap visually, 
liability. Such a community, however, -aurally, and (sometimes) physically, it is 
_ encompasses some very crucial structures  ajco necessary to regulate the use of the sites. 
and therefore has constraining force—which The unsightly yard, the noises of the night, | 


allows the social scientist some predictive and the dangerously barricaded 


tutes the functional interdependence of the j 


75 


de power. constit»te such blocks. Finally, similarity of 
_ The definition of social organization used life roucines indicates a probable similarity 


in the present discussion emphasizes func- o¢ equipment and tasks: thus the interchange- 

tional | interdependence. 1 As the unit of anal- - ability of parts is possible. This may range 
ysis, we shall emphasize the spatially defined from ‘the traditional borrowing of a. of 

group. The locality group, or community, is bourbon to 0 the baby-sitting “pool. 
viewed as a special case of the social 


fom: “an in Ma apartment house ist cts characterized by 


14 By relative homogeneity we mean no more than of the neighborhood and the e nature. of the 


the probability that differences by a chosen ccteron 
greater each population result in different kinds of order. 


The lower rate of communication, due to lack» 


0 Morris Janowitz, The Community Press in a - 17Scott Greer, Social Organization, New York: _ 
Urban Setting, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952. al Random House, 1955. The spatially defined group _ 
esp. Chapter 7, “The Social Dimensions of the = changing nature of the urban —— 
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- of routines in time, result in a 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


of common or overlapping | ‘space, and the partic pation in it does not necessarily indi- 


cate a role in the larger local area as co ie 
greater dependence upon formal norms (rules munity or as political unit. The a 

of the building, laws of residency) and upon g produces, at the least, some | order — 
formal authorities. Thus the apartment house among the small enclave of residents, and 
Manager, or even the police, may be useful _ communication relevant to the nearby scene. aN 
for the malntsinance of order and the site. * The local residential area -—Neighbors in 


aggregates are the units 
Communication in ‘the neighborhood may for many goods and services—public schools, — 7 
take place at many levels, but in viewing the : commercial services, and various govern- i 


3 suburban neighborhood as an organizational mental aids and are frequently available 


the individual only through his residence in | 
among those whose paths necessarily inter- a geographically delimited aggregate. To ) the "4 
sect. In the adjoining backyards, at bus stops, degree that this is true of vital resources, the __ 
and local commercial facilities, considerable population of a local residential area is func- 


unit we shall emphasize casual interaction 


This interaction may become elaborated into space, as the site of common activities (street, 


social interaction is well nigh unavoidable. interdependent.’* At the same time 


relatively pe permanent cliques—kaffeeklatsch sidewalk, park, playground), is a base of 
groups, pools, and the like—and frequently interdependence, as in the neighborhood. “ 
results in a network of close friendships. The local residential community as here 

These differ from “neighboring,” or partici- a 


defined includes a number of neighborhoods. 

4 pation in the neighborhood organization, just It r may or may not be coterminous with a fh 
as friendship within any organization tees political unit. What is its minimal organiza- 
from the ongoing structure of of activity com- _ tional structure? Communication relevant to 
mon to the aggregate. the area ordinarily takes place through two 
_ The resulting patterns of behavior , the channels, the community press a and vy 
structured action, probably vary a good deal on 
~ according to the type of neighborhood; how- to channel, we shall stress the communica- a 


ver, the u ty of the phrase “the good _ 
ever, the obiqaity of the please “the good 
neighbor” seems to indicate some genera ized The 


role system normative structure.'® “local areas” as social fact. However, scattered evi- 


- Orderliness, accessibility in time of need, - dence indicates that the map of the city brea 


and cleanliness are salient characteristics — down into sub-units for the residential population, 

di whether or not these are congruent with ecologically _ 

cussed above. Individual conform quences of economic decentralization are explored 
to such norms (whether or not. they love — _ by Foley, of social and economic decentralization 


_ their neighbors) because the norms facilitate See cis,” “The 
ay: _ Local Facilities in a Metropolis,” American Journ 
ongoing household enterprises. Sociology, 56 (November, 1950), pp. 238-246, 


But the neighborhood is a microcosm. and Neighbors or Urbanites? The Study of 

‘Nor is it the only spatially based social Rochester Residential District, Rochester, N. Y.: 
structure mediating between the household a University of Rochester, 1952; and Janowitz, op. cit. a : 


; i A more recent study reports a strong definition of 
and the metropolis. ‘The neighborhood ‘en sub-areas among residents of Boston. See Laurence 


is a precipitate of interacting households; # Ross, The Local Community in the Metropolis, un-_ 

_ 18 The norms may vary of course by social rank Furthermore, 98 per cent of the residents of sub- 

and ethnicity; to simplify the argument the effects urban St. Louis County accept the notion and give 
of these dimensions ane considered irrelevant to the a distinctive name to their residential area i 

report, Metropolitan St. Louis 
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POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF 


tions function of the press and. the a action organizations a are segmental i in their: member- 
function of the voluntary organization. ery _ ship and purposes; they include those resi- 

local community press in the suburbs, who are dependent upon them for basic 

_ widely distributed and widely read, isa to their of life. Community 

_ dium available to almost all residents of most oriented organizations, improvement associa- 
~ local areas.”° Its utility stems directly from tions, child-centered organizations, some fra- 
_ the interdependence of activities within the ternal and service clubs a are examples. They 
local area; supported by local merchants, it are particular to the area, their membership 
_ provides support in turn for the various is largely limited to those living there, and 
formal organizations which constitute the they are instruments of persuasion and con- 
“community. ” To be sure, all areas are not ~ trol with respect to various community prob » 
now serviced by a community press, but so lems, projects, and festivals. Furthermore, 
useful is the medium (and consequently, so if there is no political structure they are the 
_ lucrative) that it is rapidly “covering” the only existing structures through which an 
suburban areas. of contemporary cities. As interdependence specific to the area (issuing 

a the press develops where there is a market in local problems), communicated through 

_ for its services, this should occur most con- the press (as “community issues”), ‘become — P 
sistently, and widely | the familistic manifested in social action. 
populations. ‘The suburban municipality —The typical 

The suburban paper is quite similar to that _ political structure of metropolitan suburbia 
- described ed by Janowitz—parochial in its in- - viewed as a whole is a crazy-quilt of many > 

terests, re reporting almost exclusively “upon small municipalities having various is eccentric 

= happenings, translating me tropolitan shapes and displaying little obvious order in 

events into their effects on the local area, their boundaries. It is likely, however, that _ 
seldom reporting n ational events. Such of these municipalities are roughly 
local personages as merchants, bureaucrats, coterminous with one or more social commu-— 

organizational leaders constitute the nities of the kind discussed above. To the 


actors. on this stag. Insofar as is the local area degree that this is the case, , the seeminzly 


“norms and roles. If it is chiefly a merchandis- common interests into a polity. The common 
_ing mechanism in its economic function, it i is field of activity (and the various segmental a 3 
also a public platform for the area in its interests — sited in this field) is contai ie 
and political functions. within a formal organizational structure h 
2 what of the local area without a sepa- _ ing the power to control, within wide limits, Al 
rate government? In this case, what kind of ; some of the basic goods and services of the __ 
structured action is indicated as the third residents. Thus streets, parks, schools 
term in the definition of the area as a social to a a degree, ‘commercial and residential de- ae 
structure? Noting again that spatially de- _ velopment) are not only sources of interde- oi 


“loose, unstructered, and ‘does s not en engage a to allow effective action by the eliddiaieda- 
4 the residents, here we emphasize partici ms ent population. Furthermore, taxation, sare 

in the local formal Such power, and other governmental are 
ig 


findings are reported for a Los Angeles s added to the structured action 


sample of those who received the paper (85 per from. interdependence and the flow of 
cent) over 92 per cent were regular readers; see . communication within the residential com- 


oN Scott Greer and Ella Kube, Urban Worlds: A Com- © 5 
, withi n litical 
parative Study of Los Angeles Areas, Los munity: action, — pe 

Angeles: Urban 1955 community. Communication now incorpo- 


Janowitz, op. 22 This does not imply an automatic evolution = 
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Communication ai Structured Action a 
-Simila sua of thesite 
3 Mutualaid 
rea: Common press Segmental interests protection _ 
Common interests. Local organizations Diffuse community action (out 
“Cas Informal interaction side political structure) 


Common organizational Local political o1 organiza- v oting, holding goffice 
with both Local non- or- of bureaucratic structure 


Community press or anization of electoral cam- 
7 x rates well defined political norms and roles, social communities. Neighborhoods are prob- 
latter ‘including the governmental official, ably nearly omnipresent, though a network 
4 political leader, voter, local taxpayer, and so need not include all households; so are = oa 
on. But this type of organizational structure _ munities, but they vary widely in degree of a i ; 
d does not displace the | kinds of voluntary com- _ organization; political communities may or 4 
ae munity “organizations indicated earlier. Cer- may not exist. In the summary presented — q 
tain modes of action tend to become in Table each analytical category 
gated to the governmental organization; sketched i in for each organizational level. 
semi-private groups (including the neighbor- aTIONS BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONAL 


may be summarized as follows: ‘The The four types of organization discussed 
overlapping activities of households at above—household, neighborhood, local resi- in 
in the nei ighechoods, which exist as a kind dential area, municipality—are, generally, of 
n- ascending order as to size and descending — 
“ilistic neneialael: (for neighborhoods overlap 0 order as to the probability of face-to-face or 


as do households, and the “primary” relations. They are also arranged Se 
in an order which indicates an increasing 


ioe ‘circle whose center is everywhere and whose action and, ‘on of policy relevance. 
= is nowhere). (2) Larger residen- _— as formal policy becomes possible, rep 
_ tial areas with a degree of functional inter- resentation rather than universal participa- 
dependence constitute “communities of tion is a necessity. 
limited liability.” They exhibit communica- The neighborhood, as the first level beyon 
a through informal relations and the com- the individual household, is very likely to- 
‘munity press, and action through voluntary generate interhousehold friendships and visit- 
private and semi-private organizations. (3) ing patterns; neighboring then may be part — 


In many cases, political units are roughly of the informal communication flow of the eg 


coterminous with, | or include, one or more rea. The neighborhood, however, is not apt 
to form polity beyond the “conventional — 


which presumes that through time interdependence — “rules of the road,” ” nor is it apt to be a 
must result in communication and order. The precise — representational unit for any larger collec- 
processes by which organizational structures evolve tivity. The social products of the e neighbor- J 
are not spelled out here; they would be desirable 
hood per se are ‘small-scale order, mutual aid, 


but are not essential to the Purposes of the Present — . 
tot web friendship. The lack of a formal struc 
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ture ¢ oriented to to the e collecti ve needs 


‘neighborhood is an ordering 


‘ 


5. 


/SOCIO-P POLE TICAL STRUCTU OF RBIA 


informal 
press. Thus household members are differ- 


aS problems of the inhabitants probably facili- 
entially related to local formal organizations, 


tates the performance of those minimal tasks F 
discussed earlier: the informal and, indeed, 1 while their reading of the pi press (and con- ; 
unspoken norms relevant to the group versation with others) permits a 
allow for considerable flexibility and effec- with @ the organizations and actors oi the local 
tive control of deviation. But unformalized a rea as a whole. 
norms and unspecialized roles are suitable § In the present approach, the agencies of oe 
local government, although they possess dis- cM 
-tinctive political functions, are also viewed 
segmental structures. For, despite its con- 
interaction, with wide limits tolerance. ventional identity with a geographical 


formally related ‘to any other level of oo Serer! powers and duties and affects only a 


- tially based organization: : it is too small to 
constitute an administrative sub-unit of a 


small part of the residents’ activities. — — 


Thenon- governmental organizational struc- 


_ larger system and too informal to constitute (oe the local area is related to i 
base for independent representation in a suburban municipali 
larger system. The interaction of households ence of fields of action pve convergence or 
; produces a luxuriant network of neighbor- conflict of interests) between voluntary or- 
hoods in the suburbs, but these have little ganizations and governmental agencies. Pos- a 
direct significance for the T -sible interrelations of the two kinds of struc- 
Chief — contribution to other organizational ture include, for example, the use of private _ a 
systems is one of communication: as representatives “of commu- 
a site for conversational ferment. before the government, 
a _ The household is related to the larger local ~ overlapping leadership role within both gov- E 
through formal organizations sited in ernment and private organizations, and 
the area. These include public and business _ Private organization as a political faction or 
structures and such “auxiliary” voluntary party. Each of these would | ‘strengthen: the E 
formal organizations PTA and service argument that the local is “truly 
club, as well as voluntary organizations built "representative of the community;” at the 
upon independent functional bases. In gen- same time, each would have important con- 
; eral, local organizations are concerned with sequences | for the - effectiveness of, and *he 
a common activities of specific segments of the - constraints upan, local governmental agencies 
24 
residential population - in the area.** The = in dealing with problems and and issues. = 


Thus, we should expect an overlapping 


same household activities and interests Ape 
membership between | 


Sitive to community news as report 
y ported in 


wy 
= : The reader will. recall the widely reported re- “prem , and if. if at the s same time the « commu- 
lationship between the voting of respondents = nity press ress reports governmental affairs ex- 
- their neighbors; however, the significant Lee tensively and frequently, the persons most 


in the present discussion are quite different. Ref- i 
erence here is to participation (not direction of vote) “' active in local voluntary organizations should @ c 


ts local elections, while neighbors are distinguished be. highly informed about the dramatis p or) 
4 from friends (the latter is a sub-category). Near- ~ sonae of community polity. Insofar as they 
_ dwelling friends may indeed influence voting in are ‘committed members of common interest _ 


- Presidential elections ; this is not the proposition 
"presented organizations, they would be 


7 - 24They may be coded as: child- centered, com- aware of governmental decisions, for these 
munity-political, and fraternal-service, frequently affect voluntary organizations. 
most intimately related to the affairs of the local And, even though they do not read the local Ee 


residential area. The remaining voluntary organ-— 
izations may be wetfully coded as either work-— paper, they should be > unusually a aware of i in- 
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community | their organizational | ac- neighborhood 
_ tivities, neighboring, and local friendships. a roles, and access to the communication flow, - 

In short, neighborhood structures involve th the theory, with its emphases upon the com- 

be. 

: large proportion of the suburban popula- munication functions of neighboring and of | 

«tee, ae loosely related to the local area the local press and the social consequences _ 

of roles in local organizations, leads to me 

related to larger “organizational ne conclusions that there are no necessary rela- 

- he local residential community and | the tio nships between (1) neighboring and com-— 

_ municipality both involve a smaller propor- 7 munity roles and (2) neighboring and read-— 

ing the local Press, but that aor is a neces- 


: basic activities. {eam both. A. person | with a role in the 
Bhs OF RELATIONSHIP ro —__ the paper nor visits with his neighbors be- _ 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZ ATION with the hy 


between households, neighborhoods, “tions discussed above results in the ‘ ‘organ- 


residential “communities, and n nunicipalities, -izational types” presented in Table 2. 


q 
certain interests common to some in to ieolates. “Community actors” may 


community roles and the consequences for something less than fully explicated types. 


we can spell out the possible logical combina- _ rubrics in the right-hand nctete of the — oo 
“ tions, and can examine the distribution of are something more than summaries - 


forms of behavior other than those built into _ The local “isolate,” ” on the one hand, and ~ 
‘= the typology. In constructing types we em- — the “multi-level participator,” on the other, S 
-phasize local area, and gov- clearly extremes. “Neighborhood 
defined positions only within the neigh- 
- borhood system (although they may read 
three relationship to local the paper for gossip and entertainment). 


social _ structure: involv ement ii in Tead the papers only ai as 


the local area, and (3) a place i in | the flow of | their neighbors but , through common a — 


i communication representing the local area mitments, may still participate in area-wide s ry 


framework sketched we “terests at the neighborhood level and for 
consider separately the relations be- common interests at the local level” 


Interaction Community Role Communication = 


Community actor (B) 


Voyeur a = 


Isolate 
Error 
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SOCIO- POLITICAL 
should a a - variable in producing asso- in some familistic areas sna neigh! 


-_ciational patterns. hus, considering the teraction s system includes persons whose in- 
dimension of the geographical terests are deviant (for example, 
area as a rough measure of life style among — "parental couple, the non-family female), but _ 
contiguous populations, we expect neighbor- that such interaction does not necessarily — 
_ to increase consistently as urbanism de- lead to. a concern with broader community 
__clines. Within a sample from neighborhoods © interests. And, vice versa, persons may be mo 
ata given level of urbanism, however, varia- “good citizens” ’ in the community at large © 


although they are not involved with imme 
a variation in the life style of individual house- diate neighbors. Thus urbanism should be 5 

7 a holds: neighboring should increase with related to both neighboring end ‘community “<a 

“homeownership, number of children in the participation, but not necessar arily through the 
family, presence of wife in the household identical group of actors. 
during the day. (The opposite extreme is the _§ _ Finally, the urbanism of the neighborhood 


tion in neighboring should be a result of | 


single person or childless couple with a 


One. may object that the latter attributes 
ie individual households would be a simpler — 
_ and more reliable index than the urbanism 


the geographical sub-area, clearly a po pos- 


sibility. However, neighborhoods are aggre- 
gates of persons in given sub-areas, , and such 
aggregates cannot be inferred from a ‘sample 

that is random with respect to neighborhood. 
_ If individual household attributes are the 
only data, we cannot allow for “the neigh- i 
boring type | of people” who live in areas 

_ where most women work, there are few chil- 


should be associated with access to the local yan 
communication flow. The same variations in 
household commitment producing increased 
participation in neighborhood and local area = 
organizational networks should increase the — = 
value of communication relevant to the resi. 
dential community. As a consequence of 
these relationships, the constructed types of _ 
local “actors” (see Table 2) should vary ; 
with the urbanism of the 
Moving from urban districts towards famil- 

istic suburbs, we should find an increasing 
proportion of the adult population involved _ 
in the small- scale neighborhood and in the 


dren, and neighboring is difficult.2 Contrari- larger residental area as organizational sys- 
, considering only the average nature of tems—with i isolates rs a decreasing — 
the neighborhood, we lose the deviants within proportion. 


_ it. For these reasons, _both aggregate and =A note on social rank.—A relationship is 
household attributes are significant. often postulated between 


The s same logic should lead to similar rela- 
tionships between the urbanism of the resi-_ 


3 population and membership in local 
area, as 

measured by ‘commitment to home, public 
schools, other household _investments, 
should increase as urbanism de declines. ‘Within 
residing in given "types of 
area, however, , those who are most concerned 


with the local residential area should be most 


belong to formal of 


“community” nature. 


The prediction | “discrepancy 
neighboring and activity in community or- 
ganizations based upon the ‘hypothesis that 


25 Greer and op. report a diminution in 
“neighboring among non- working women, as the 


a= of working women in a neighborhood 
__ inereases. They explain this as a consequence of 
opportunities for neighboring. 


formal community organizations | and social 
rank» (occupation, education, and “income 
levels of the respondents or their neighbor- — 
hoods or both). With social rank, however, — 
_as with age and sex, we are dealing with role 
variations which cut across the larger 
and these should have about the same effect a 
q within each type of neighborhood and, within 
- the neighborhood, within each category of 2 
local actors. When social rank is controlled, 
therefore » community participational type 
should remain a major differentiator with 


respect to involvement and competence in 


: the affairs of the local residential area. = 
_ Nevertheless, we would expect more com _ 
munity actors | in upper-status neighborhoods, 
and among persons with more education “- 
income, and with higher prestige occupations, 
th these persons may be expected to 
more organizational memberships. At each 
social rank, however, the urbanism > 
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of the neighborhood should be salient, for sei tonomy or in the areas. ne con- 7 
3 reflects the variations in life style e relevant tiguous to the more urban neighborhoods of 
to spatially defined organization. Thus iso- the city; (4) would be found, for the most 
ef 
should vary little by social rank, once part, in | the central city. 
the urbanism of the neighborhood is con- Such a scheme points up the probability — 


rank would then | be | a a decrease in commun-— lic communication and action within a fam- Pe 
in neighbor- ‘ilistic area, for government summarizes 
level actors. Lower-status neighbor- Tany segmental common interests. If we 
hoods of low urbanism would be, not so much consider the further possibility of applying 4 Ce: 
_“massified and fragmented,” as organized the organizational types presented earlier to 
on the small-scale basis of pile neighborhood. the probabilities of interaction within the a 
bf At each level of social rank, urbanism should — ‘political system, the analysis becomes more _ 
_ make a major difference in the distribution pertinent to the general problem of relating 
of participational types. of political and non-political social system 


This theory leads then to the proposition 4 
that urbanisma as such has an independent POLITICAL SYSTEM AND RESIDENTIAL 
predictive power for the identification of COMMUNITY 

 - aspects of the population conducive a ree general types of actors summarize 
a greater or lesser generation of spatially de-— the _ types presented in Table 2: _ 
"fined groups. A corollary proposition is that | lates, neighborhood actors, and ‘community 
type of community actor is a more powerful actors. These terms are used below as short- 
predictive instrument for many kinds of local hand for the description of organizational — . 
organizational behavior than the social rank conditions 

municipality. ea, % With respect to the po itical an proto- 
eee structure.—It was indicated _ Political processes in suburbia, we may ask: 


above that governmental structure adds — To what degree does the suburban popula- 7 


sul 
another anisationsl level, provides a tion participate in a local political system? 
Participation here refers to competence (the | 


“mold” for community activity, a focus 
the policy-oriented, and a set of roles for the © possession of adequate and accurate infor- 
/ mation on the political process) and involve- 


actors rs on the s stage of the local community 
press. As an additional segmental organiza- _ ment (including voting in local elections). _ 


tion, local government is a voluntary formal 
organization in that it provides further 
¥ portunities for involvement in the residential — 


Interaction within the community-wide 

_ system is a clue to probable involvement in F 

‘polity (and, consequently, voting, elec- 

_ tioneering, standing for office, and other 


manifestations). We assume that the ‘action 


area’s affairs. Therefore, if residential sub- 
areas are classified by organizational and ™ 
governmental structure, we should expect | role is pursued only within a group context, — 


= the following rank order of competence and 2"4 that the membership groups available 


involvement in local affairs: ‘areas with (1) in the suburbs are the various community-— 


a autonomous organizational and governmental — wide organizations. Such membership is thus 
structures, (2) autonomous” “organizational considered a prerequisite to involvement in 
but not governmental structures, (3) autono- community politics; similarly involvement — 
_mous governmental but not organizational — emerges from a functional commitment to ae 
mh: _ structures, and (4) areas with neither struc- the local area at other levels. Involvement, ‘= Pe. 
ture. (1) would include the suburban however, does: not necessarily imply cc 
municipality which is a “social fact” as well — - petence. We consider competence as | 
asa governmental artifact; 3 (2) would in- probable result of participation in the flow 0 
clude the “local communities” in the communication relevant to the community- 
corporated suburbs; (3) would probably oo system. This may result from informal | a = 
found in the areas now surrounded by interaction or or 
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types: of community actors should | behave munity has little meaning—and these per: 


bras) 


pal 


Isolates Low “scheme are | possible and It de- 
_Sirable at this point, however, to apply the 
theory to some derived observational re- 

is crucial for testing the general hypothesi sig Plicit or explicit in the above discussion, 2 


of organizational scale. If the three types of be merely illustrate a much larger number of 
actors are further categorized by the political possibilities. They are now being tested 


structure of their residential areas, isolates data of 
should ‘differ little i in their c competence, the suburban popu ation of one of the major — 


whether they live in unincorporated or in- metropolitan areas. The hypotheses are 


corporated areas: they should be largely in- stated | briefly, but - consistent with the in 


competent. N eighbors "should be relatively foregoing theoretical presentation. 
incompetent i in each area. Bat community Urbanism, life- -style, 
tor in the incorporated areas should have articipation.—Thirty-four specific hypoth-— 
_ more knowledge about community organiza- °S¢S under this category may be presented as a 
, for there is more to know. For example, the following six propositions: 
7 they should know a larger number of leaders, (a) Despite the varying effects of social pee 
for their governmental structure provides rank, ethnicity, and the -charatceristics of 
_ parochial leaders. When political lead- individual municipalities, urbanism is nega- 
from their knowledge related to neighboring, participation 
however, they should hese a general back- im formal organizations situated in the area, @ 
of information on local leadership quite Readership of of the local press for local com- 
_ similar to those who live in unincorporated — munity news, and the incidence of com- 
organization on type should he predic- munity actors; urbanism is positively re- 
tor when political structure is controlled. _lated to the incidence of isolates and 
Two implications may be drawn from this (hypotheses ‘through 


which are relevant to the current (b) When urbanism is 


controversy about metropolitan governmen- is positively related to the incidence of 
community r actors, and negatively r related to 
scale , local governmental process the incidence of actors 
‘are those e of familistic "populations, potheses 7 and 8). 
within which there are many community Despite. the varying effects of unit 
tors and few isolates—whether or not ‘such characteristics, presence of children 
areas _now incorporated. Second, the household is positively ‘Telated to neigh- 
strength of the resistance to the “merger” of r boring, participation in formal ‘organizations — ; 
a the central city and the suburbs should be ' situated in the area, and the incidence of a 
he found concentrated in those areas with a a community actors; it is ; negatively related 
strong organizational ‘network involving a to the incidence of isolates a and \ voy (hy- 
large proportion of the adults in the resi- potheses 8 through 11). 
% ‘dential community. In fact, the rank order (d) When the presence of children in 
opposition should be correlated with the household controlled (and despite 
_ tank order, stated above, of competence and varying effects of other unit characteristics), 
involvement in local affairs by areal attri- urbanism continues to have discriminating 
a butes. At the low end of the resulting con- — power with respect to the six participational — 
-tinuum would those who live in 
highly urban neighborhoods of the central The results of this analysis are 


tal reform. First, the areas in which a viable, 
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variables in (a) above. actors (who 
through 17) either neighbor, read, or do both), the 


(e) When the urbanism of the census following r elative distributions result: 


fee effects of other unit character Competence ge 


a _ istics), the presence of children in the house- 
hold has discriminating power with vrespect Type Names Rules = Votes 
to the participational variables indicated in 
(a) above (hypotheses 17 tl through 22). ‘Voyeurs 
(f) Despite the varying effects of other Neighbors ealy 
unit variables, urbanism and the presence of Community actors 
children in the household are | conducive to 44 | through 58). 
the same types of organizational participa- - 
tion. Specifically, extremely high participa- 
tion rates characterize those who live in| low (c) age, sex, and education. (as an 
my urban areas and have children, with respect =a social rank) are controlled, each 


tions, and reading the local press; the op- 


posite holds for those without children in _ (hypotheses 59 through 64), — ia 


highly urban areas. With respect to th the con- (d) If competence and involvement are — 
structed types, the most community y actors considered | simultaneously, those competent — 
and the fewest isolates and voyeurs inhabit and not active should be concentrated among 
=e d low urban neighborhoods with children i in the voyeurs, those active and not competent 
: the households; the opposite holds for high among the deviants, those active and com- om 
urban neighborhoods among childless house- petent a among the community actors, those 
holds (hypotheses 23 through 34). neither active nor “competent, among the 
Organizational participation and ‘political isolates (hypotheses 65 through 68). 
4 4 behavior. —Forty additional | specific hypoth- (e) The rank order of the distribution ¢ of 
eses at are stated as the following seven more community actor types should be (1) local 
general area coinciding with municipality, (2) local 
(a) Because it ‘indicates involvement in without (3) municipality 
the local area as an organizational system, without local area, and (4) district with on 
g participation in local organizations is posi i neither residential area organization nor po- : 


74 


it indicates participation in the flow of com- ability to name leaders (hypothesis 70). ‘ 
munication in the area, readership of the BE The same rank order should hold for resist- Po; 
_ press is related to naming leaders and know- ance to metropolitan integration movements — a 
the rules. T his also holds for neighboring (hypothesis 71). 
with re respect to naming leaders and knowing a _(f£) With incorporation controlled, the or- 
“the rules. Neither neighboring nor readership — ‘ee types should have similar — 
the press a strong relationship with name local leaders (hy pothesis 72), 
voting when organizational membership and (g) If ‘political office-holders and past 
the other unit of the pair i is controlled (hy-— office- holders are eliminated, 
potheses 35 through 43). types: in incorporated and unincorporated 
(b) Whe hen the logically combina areas should have simila iliti 
tions are reduced to five, isolates (who local leaders, alihough a somewhat larger 
_ neither read, neighbor, nor belong), voyeurs b ‘number should be able to do so in the in- — 
neither neighbor nor belong but who corporated areas. Therefore, n naming of non- 
m6 —-read ‘the press), neighborhood actors (who political leaders should be related to the 
neighbor but do not t belong), (sho urbanism of the area 73 a ind q 


a ers, and knowing the electoral rules. a | ‘turn, should result in a similar rank order of aA 


tively related to voting, naming local lead- — litical structure (hypothesis 69). _ This, ‘in > 
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CRIME “AREAS: PAR 


b.. ‘The major pee of this paper is to describe with a high degree of specificity the more — 
ue Significant economic, demographic and social determinants, and dimensions of crime areas 
in a@ large urban community. The basic data include two series of crime statistics, ‘ “offenses 
i __ known to the police” and “arrests,” totaling over 65,000 cases, along with detailed economic, 
demographic, and social Statistics from the 1950 decennial census. A 38 x 38 correlation 
en matrix, based on 20 crime indices and 18 economic, demographic, and social variables was 
derived. This matrix was analyzed by the principal axes technique. Eight factors were 
he. - extracted and retained for orthogonal rotation. To determine bow the basic dimensions derived 
a for the community as a whole are related to specific areas, , standard ali ess for each 


of eight factors were computed me 93 census 
HIs study is an attempt to ste and DESCRIPTION AND SOURCES OF 


describe by means of feitly rigorous. | 


The most satisfact 
‘tribution of crime in a large American city. _ satisfactory measures of crime 


re “offenses known to the police” and “ar- 
Fortunatel , detailed, reliable, -meanin ful, 
Fests.” Although 1 these two indexes are basi- 
study of this kind. Unlike _aally different, they 
the entire gamut of violations is “"° 
- groupe Stoke. a single ‘amorphous in dex, the ported offenses, whereas ‘ “arrests” pertain di- 
various cases have been differentiated into 74 rectly to persons against whom formal action . 
is initiated. Furthermore, “offenses known 
Furthermore, in order to determine the po ce,” as vusua y comp 
the forcing agencies, represent the more serious 
as to identify and describe crime areas, ee commonly referred = Ps legal par- 
lance as “felonies. rrests,” on the other 


. hand, include all types of offenses, but in 


7 


crime indexes have been related to a large — 
number of | significant social, demographic, 


7 
* and ecological attributes. si il miei! actuality, as far as police records are con 


cerned, the preponderance are “misdemean- 
— ors,” or relatively m minor offenses. _ 
ied * Financial support for this project in been re-— In other words, if statistics based only ¢ on 
- ceived from the Research Committee of the Gradu- “offenses” were utilized, virtually all “mis- 


ate School and Agnes Anderson Research Pund 
BBs of the University of Washington and “demeanors would be excluded. By the same 


from the Social Science Research Council. Acknowl- _ token, if only ‘ ‘arrests” were used, the over- 
_— edgment is made to Paul Horst, Calvin E. Wright, _ whelming proportion of cases would involve 

Clifford E. Lunneborg of the Department of -comparitively “minor law violations. Gener- 

aa of the University — of Washington =e ally, however, it can be said that for the 


invaluable assistance in factor analysis techniques, f h ; f illecal 
programming, and computing. Mrs. Carolyn Arwine, purpose of estimating the volume of illega 7 na 
‘statistician of the Seattle Police Department, and activities, the category of ‘ ‘offenses known 
my former and present graduate students, Maurice to the police” is a more useful and reliable 
index than “arrests.” Like court or polic 

1 m ugene orget, eter azur, an 

"Adele O'Leary have been most helpful in compil- C@S€3, OF both, of juvenile ents, neithe 
ing and analyzing the basic statistical data included _ “offenses known to the police” nor “arrests” ; 

im this study. I am indebted to Clarence C. Schrag — _ ‘Tepresent the total volume of crime for any 


of the University of Washington, Santo F. Camilleri - particular thne or place. They are mere indi- 
Sanford M. Dornbusch of Stanford University, cators or relative measures. 


d Christen T. Jonassen of Ohio State Universit 
an J , approximately 35,000 


offering « constructive “onstructive suggestions. and over 
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NAMES OF DISTRICTS, MAJOR LAND-USE 


ANNE 


EXPLANATION 
THE SIZE OF THE LETTERING FOR THE ° 
VARIOUS DISTRICTS AND NEIGHBORHOODS 
1S INDICATIVE OF THE IMPORTANCE AND 
GENERALITY OF THE AREA FOR EXAMPLE, ir 
NORTHEAST THE "A DHILE 
| ENTIRE NORTHEASTERN PART OF USINES 
SEATTLE WHICH INCLUDES SMALLER " 
COMMUNITIES AND NEIGHBORHOODS. 
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30,000 “arrests” were analyzed. The first It will be observed from Table 1 that “ar- 
series covers the three-year period, 1949- rests” include variables 3 to 9, and “offenses,” 
1951, and the second series, a two-year pe- variables 10 to 20. Variables 1 and 2, at- - 


‘arrests” were not available for 1949. As statistically by the Police Department 
indicated above, “arrests” include thousands “offenses.” ’ Attempted suicide in the state of 
3 of minor offenses, such as drunkenness and Washington is defined as a crime, but com- 
disorderly conduct, and are more numerous pleted suicide is “not. However, the Police 
than “offenses known to the police.” The _ Department maintains a record of the latter. 
‘ crime files of the Seattle Police Department Sociologically, of course, attempted suicide 
complete, reliable, and up -date, and and completed ‘suicide ar are closely rela related. 
are based on a punch-card filing and tabulat- Saas Although more than 200 different = 
ing system. Both series of crime indexes were al 
analyzed simultaneously by means of high- arrest cases, especially for those charged 


with drunkenness, data derived from the police files 
speed mechanical and electronic tabulating — were carefully collated in order to eliminate dupli- 


and equipment.* gations. Accordingly, each arrest case repr ents 01 one 
. It must not assumed, of course, that “ offenses Also, it should be pointed out that the sieution 
¥ known to the police” and “arrests” are simple and of “offenses known to the police” are based on place _ eo 
distinctive categories. In actuality there is a certain  ofo occurrence, and “arrests” on residence of arrestee. a ay 
amount of overlapping, since many cases of of commited nd “offenses” indicate where crimes are a 
me to the police” result in “arrest. - Because of committed, and arrests reflect more the place where . 4 


iod, 1950-1951, since adequate data for and completed suicide, are treated 
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REVIEW 
t fo data, only those ‘categories were re included — tween crime differentials and the basic s del 
that had a sufficiently large number of cases demographic, and ecological structure of the — 
{ to derive reliable rates for the 93 census — community, 18 different indexes for the 93 
i: tracts in the city. Offenses for which reliable census tracts were included as an “integral 
-Tates could not be computed were | eliminated “part ¢ of the basic data. Included in the ~ 
an because the present study was designed to dexes are such phenomena as population — 
enable a factor analysis of crimes and related _ change, population mobility, fertility dif- 
social and ecological variables. Figure | 1 por- ferentials, housing, population character- 
5 trays census tract boundaries, names of dis- istics as reflected by age, sex, x, marital j 


tricts, and major land-use patterns in the Status, income, ‘education, occupation, and 
_ City of Seattle. It will be | observed from “listed in Table 3 ia 
Table 1 that 20 different crime categories It is “assumed that these relatively s spe- 
been included. Accordingly, in this cific and tangible variables reflect more subtle 
paper all references to crime differentials or and pervasive social conditions -involv- 
: - crime areas a are based on one or more of the ing values, attitudes, traditions, and < or- 
group of Telationships and for 
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able. These indexes represent the m.st valid shop- lifting “ check frauds, and both sec- 
and reliable data available and were derived — tions have top rank in theft from ; — 
_ either directly or indirectly from official re- _biles. Other sections in the central area 7. 5 is 


of the 1950 decennial census. It will for types of crimes. On 


crime and 18 social and demo- "burglary, ‘and non- residence are 


pa PRINCIPLES AND PRELIMINARY i Table 1 reveals an extraordinary c corre- 

spondence in the spatial distribution of 


ypes of crime shows a striking variation in other vagrancy, lewdness, petty larceny, and A 
incidence from one part of the city to another. robbery — highway and car — indicated by © 7 
_ Characteristically, the central area of the uniformly high intercorrelations of more than a 
city shows the highest concentrations, with +. .900. Burglary of residence by day, bur- Ps 
contrastingly low rates in peripheral residen- glary of residence by night, and check fraud oe 
tial sections. For example, Skid Road ran are closely related (r’ s=+. 873 to + 964). 
highest for such crimes as vagrancy, dis- The spatial pattern ¢ of attempted ; suicide is a 


orderly conduct, and drunkenness, the Cen- related (r’s=+.600 to +- 894) to 
tral Business District for such crimes as | ‘suicide, drunkeness, 
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Sex 
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Day and Night ~.020 | -.333 | -.417 
Robbery, Highway and Car -897| .377] 
Robbery, Non-Residential 287 | -.194 


62 | -,107 
~.054 -.142] .072 
«192 | -. 306 
+273 | -.478 
-.001 ~, 086 | -.594 


Populatica Change, 1940-50 .... 
- Sex, Per Cent Male 
Age, P. C. 60 Yrs. and Over .... 
Nativity, P. C. For.-Born White 


.778| .255| .056 | -.047 
-.424| .315/-.185| .006 
.030] .261]-.123 


‘Fertility Ratio 

Income, Median Income .... 
P. C. of D. Units with Television > 

Education, Median Grade Completed . 


Oce. P. C. Professional Workers ...... 
Qoc., P. C. Proprietors, Managers, etc. 
Per Cent Laborers 
_Emp., P. C. Fer ales in Labor Force 
mp., 
~.308! .255 
- 357 | ~.128 
669 | -.525| -.143| -.182] .117]-.017| -.049| -. 054 


in Different County 1949-50 

‘Housing, P. C. Built Prior to 1920 


luding fighting and all other forms, lew silanes with mot of the other crimes 
ness, larceny, shop patos, automobile listed in the matrix. 


16 | .802] .205 -275| <174] .110]-,001/-.170] .954| 16 | 
-108} .449| .323] .067| .100] .617| 18 
=-104) .066) .096/-.068) .009/ .970/ 19 
~.306] .147| .539| .268) .055| .716] 20 4 
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SS 118] .052] .881/ 28 
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burglary of residence both by day and by to orient the 
residence burglary, indecent exposure, and and provides age — 
i n the various areas 
iccyccle ‘theft generally show low negative tionships betweer 


city an 0 

ample, as noted in the structure ‘(Tables 5 and 6). 
the spatial patterning of drunkenness in The high communality values (h*) clearly 
Bs Figure 2 is similar to the ‘distribution of indicate that the eight factors account for 
other types of crimes. Educational most of the variance of the variables” in- 
status, which is portrayed in Figure ie dded in the matrix. In this connection it 
: perhaps | the ‘most significant and meaningful — should be pointed out that the rotated orthog- 
‘ single index of socio-economic status.” Gen- onal factor loadings shown in Tables 5 and 6 

a erally, areas of highest educational status— represent normalized values. For this reason 
_ Magnolia Bluff, Queen Anne, Roosevelt, Ra- the communalities in the rotated matrix ap- 


venna , University, Laurelhurst, Montlake, proximate 1.000 for all of the vaeintine-ie in- 
inthe analysis. _ 


Capitol Hill, Broadmoor, Madrona, and Mt. 
_ Baker—rank relatively low i in crime. On the 
other hand, in areas of lowest educational 

incidence of is ‘Telatively 


correlations of more than 300 in sixteen” 
in instances.* | 
FACTOR ANALYSIS AND BASIC 
CRIME AREAS 
the next step in determining the under- 
lying social demographic dimensions in 


the distribution of crime as well as in identi- high percentage of older people and of for- 


fying and describing crime areas, the basic 
_ data were subjected to factor analysis. Fac- 
tor anal ysis possesses two special advantages. 
al The first is parsimony: it can reduce a large " 
number of interrelated variables to a rela-— 

- tively small number of independent factors. 
‘The second advantage is in providing a means 
‘for discovering underlying unities. It affords — 

technique for determining the patterns, 

regularities, and asic structure of a large 
number of variables. 
‘The data in the 38 x 38 matrix (Tables 1, 


axes method.* The first. eight factors ex 

2 Calvin F. Schmid, “Generalizations Concerning 


logical Review, 15, (April, 1950), pp. 264-281; 


the lowest at the .05 level of 
ia is .204, and at the .01 level of confi- | 
.269. These 1zlations also are applicable to 
a factor loadings since they are correlations between — 
2s the variables and the factorial vectors. In this this con- se 
axes method in comparison, for 


population growth during the 1940-50 


factors as well as to | provide the smallest possible 


Factor I: Low Social Cohesion — Low 
Family Status. Factor I loads 


factor relatively high crime 


for automobile theft, theft from automobile, 
“indecent ¢ exposure, shop lifting, non-residen- 5 


tial robbery, and check fraud. Moreover, this 


factor has significant loadings on 22 of the — 


38 census tract variables. There are a ea high © 
proportion of women in the labor force, be Pa 
fertility, low proportion of married persons, a q 
ade, high population mobility, lack of home 
ownership, low proportion of dwelling uni a a 
with television, low educational status, low 1 


eign-born whites, "declining or low rate of 


the multiple-group and other 
centroid methods of factor analysis, possesses cer- 
tain mathematical advantages, although the comp 
tational procedures are more laborious. This —— 


residuals. The procedure used in the present analysis ig i 
starts with a symmetrical matrix ot intercorrelations, Te 
such as presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. In order to y 
account for the variance of the principal components _ 
inherent in the matrix, the columns of the principal a 
axes factor loading matrix are extracted by or- 


thogona! rotation. After each extraction, a residual — 


makes it possible to maximize the variance betw een 


_ matrix is constructed from which the next factor is 
extracted. The factor extraction is terminated in 


accordance with the amount of variance for each — 
variable, as illustrated in the column of comune 
ties (h?) in Table 4. The total population of vari- 
ance accounted for in Table 4 is = h2==32.9 divided a 


by the number variables, 38. For a fairly simple 
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ercentage of proprietors, managers, ‘and: 
Is. Another index of low social soli- o that constitute Factor IT emphasizes low oc 


dates ‘oul high incidence of pi personal de- cupational and educational status. ;. The pro- 
moralization includes the significant Rounced on professional 


and “officials: 851), and median grade 
completed (—. 872) are indicative of this u un- 
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URBAN ‘CRIME AREAS 
TABLE 6. SumMaryY Description or Factors SHOWING PosiTIve AND NeGATIVE Factor 


Posi- 
FACTORI 


Emp., P. c. Females in Labor Force 


Sex 


Fertility Ratio 


Marital Status, P. C. Married... 


Housing, P. C. Built Prior to 1920 . 
Age, P. C. 60 Yrs. and Over . 


a C. of D. Units with Television . 
P. C. Owner-Occupied . 
Population Change, 1940-50 

Income, Median Income 

Larceny, Automobile Theft. ..... 
_ Mobility, in Diff. County 1949-50 .. . 
Emp., Per Cent Unemployed 

Larceny, Theft from Automobile . 


Suicide, Attempted 


Larceny, Shop Lifting “ ‘ 
Median Grade Comp! plete 


» P. C. Proprietors, etc. 


Occ., Per Cent Laborers ....... 
Occ., P. C. Professional Workers . . 
_ Education, Median Grade Completed . 
Occ., P. C. Proprietors, etc. ... 
Race, Per Cent Negro 


‘Beome, Median Income 
‘Emp. , Per Cent Unemployed 


P. C. of D, Units with Television . . 
c. Built Prior to 1920 . . 


‘Disorderly Fighting 
P. C. For.- 


FAC TOR 


Vagrancy 


Drunkenness. . . 


= 


Conduct, Fighting 

Robbery, Highway and Car 


Sex, Per Cent Male 
Burglary, Residence Day 
Larceny, Theft from 6's 


Emp., Per Cent Unemployed 


Burglary, Residence Night. ...... 


Suicide, Attempted 
Larceny, Shop Lifting . 


Suicide, Attempted 


| 


| 


Burglary, Residence Day 


| Automobile Theft 
} Larceny, Theft from Automobile . 
Mobility, in Different ; County 1949-50 


Theft . 
Sex Off., Indecent 
Burg., Non-Res., Day and Night . 


| Suicide, Completed. 


| Nativity, P. C. For. Fhe 
Mobility, in Different County 


Population Change, 1940-50 ae 
Housing, P. C. Owner-Occupied. .. . 
s Yrs. and Over . 


| Larceny, Automobile Theft. ...... 


Population Change, 1940-50 
Housing, P. C. 


FACTOR 


| Robbery, Non-Residential 


Race, Per Cent Negro . ‘ 


Bu Non-Res., Da: aN 
Burg, Hoo-Ree., Day and Night 


factor loadings of .300 or higher are included in this tabulation 


and percentage of ‘dwelling units with oe = 
vision” (— 490) also are relatively high. By 
contrast, this dimension indicates large per- 


centages of laborers (-+-.959), Negroes darity, but, unlike the former, 


(+. 535), , and foreign- 
born 


centage of houses before (1920 


is relatively large (+.378). ‘Like Factor § 


Factor II reflects a low degree of social 


does not emphasize ‘such indicators of lack 


Z 


— 

— | 
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married, low fertility, y, and comparatively in their spatial patterning the remain- 


large numbers of females in the labor force. 
presence of positive loadings indicates" 
Factor II is associated with the follow- 
ing types of crime: fighting 328), rob- 
_ bery—highway and car (+.321), non- resi- 

dential burglary (+.315), and | 
conduct—miscellaneous (+. 313). 


ing 17 categories. Bicycle theft (+. 960), 
indecent exposure (+.766), and non-resi-— 
dential burglary (+.549) show a noticeable 
_ clustering. Only one of these three _ seal 
non-residential burglary — appears in one 
of the seven other factors. By contrast, the | 
spatial patterning of completed suicide with — 


ot loading of —.303 is considerably different ‘ 


characterized by of 
ried and unemployed males. Significant load- 


Le ings are in 


lation classified as male (+. 782), percentage nsh ween 
of population and four other demographic 


unemployed (-++.647), and low proportion of 
the population married (—.375). Character- 
_ istically, this pattern is to be found in the 
Skid Road area. It will be observed from: 
Table 5 that seven of the crime categories 
show loadings of over -+-.900, four between 
+. 565 and -+.782, and three others between 


the most pronounced loadings are common 
ness, petty larceny, fighting, and robbery— 
Ps highway and car. The remaining crime cate- 
% -_burglary—day night, theft from auto- 

mobile, attempted and completed suicide, 
the present data, this constellation 

. ‘ranks much higher in criminality then 
Iv: Population” “Mobility. This 
mobility is associated with certain types of 
_ crime. The loading is +.460. The mobility 
ton in 1950 that lived in a different county 
in 1949. If a more reliable and valid index 


drunkenness, vagrancy, drunkenness, _lewd- 
Bories in this dimension include residential 
shop lifting, and check fraud. In the light of 

4 

die Factor or Factor 

factor shows that a high rate of population 
index measures the proportion of the popula- 
of mobility were available, it is 


‘The specific types of crimes ‘associated 
with the high population mobility index are: 


burglary of residence by night (+-.706), at- — 
tempted suicide (+-. 633), burglary of resis ct 

dence by day (+ .580), automobile theft 

551), and theft from automobile 


Factor V: ‘Atypical Crime Pattern. Factor 
V shows relatively high loadings for three — 


dicated by percentage of the popu- variables are not represented. It emphasizes 


+ 325 and +.438. The crime categories with - 


ae to interpret since the same four varia- __ 


check fraud (+.828), shop lifting (+.748), 


from that of these three crimes. = | 

os Factor VI: Low Mobility Groups. Th This is 

the only factor in which one or more crime 


the contrasting relationship between a 


and social variables. Population. mobility i 
dicates a high negative loading (—.619) in 
comparison with positive loadings for = oll 


born white population (-++.645), owner-oc- 

-cupied dwelling units (+.398), population 
60 years of 2 age and over (+.349), and pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials (+.327). 
Like mobility, population growth 


(—.409). It can ‘be in- 


ferred from these data that there is. an as- 


sociation between the foreign-born white in 
‘Seattle, who incidentally are largely fr from ae 
Canada and northern and western Europe, ce 
and both a relatively low rate of mobility 


and a ‘noticeably high rate of population 


growth. To a lesser degree, a correspondence 


also exists between a low rate of mobility and < 


Fector VII: This factor is 
bles” comprising it are to be found in n more 
pronounced form in Factor I. Moreover, 
Factor I contains 18 other variables. In — ¥ 
Factor I, completed suicide has a loading 


vil. Similarly, automobile theft 
591 for Factor I and +454 for Factor 
VII. Population — change in Factor I is 
—.777 and +.347 in Factor VII, while the 
corresponding values for "percentage 
owner- -occupied dwelling units are —.798 
"Factor VIII: Race. Factor VIII indicates 
a significant association between the distribu- 
tion of the Negro population and non- esi- 
dential robbery and non- al burglary. 
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a such crimes as fighting, robbery—highway 


and 
aye] analysis could be used, For example, in the city of Business District. Tract MS also is con- 


rates for both Chinese and Japanese are very much 


- ‘Vagrancy, sex offenses, and various forms of larceny. 


Bee classified as } Negro is +.779, for 4 portrays, in the form of a series of f factor 


non-residential robbery +.878, and for non- 


residential burglary +. 641. It must not 
assumed, of course, that there i is necessarily _ 
any causal relationship between the propor- factor scores for two tracts with by far the 
tion of Negroes | per se and these particular ; highest crime rates in the entire re city. . These 
crimes.5 The present study merely indicates tracts are Ml, comprising the m major part of i‘ - 
definite relationship between a high pro- the Central Business District, and TractOl, 
portion Negroes and non-residential Skid Road. The extraordinarily high positive 


a burglary and robbery. In this | connection, it / scores: of +47, 91 on Factor IV for Tract M1 ik 


will be recalled from the discussion of Factor and +8.20 on Factor III for Tract O1 are 
_ II that Negroes are one of the main com- most distinctive of these profiles. In the 
ponents associated with the prevalence - Central Business District, check fraud, s 


lifting, residential burglary, automobile theft, 
and car, and disorderly conduct. a. theft from automobile, and attempted suicide | 


“Tt should not be overlooked that the are very prevalent. The major ¢ demographic 


index associated with of crimes 


‘vith. a score 20 for Factor 
oF clearly emphasizes the heavy concentration 


In a study of t this kind, it is hot sufficient of the following crimes: _ drunkenness, va- See 5 
to determine only the basic dimensions of grancy, lewdness. petty larceny, fighting, 
large number of crimes and social variables burglary, robbery, theft “from automobile, 


for the community as a whole. It is also im- _ shop lifting, check fraud, and | attempted and 


‘to ascertain how these dimensions completed suicide. The more distinctive 


are related to specific areas within the larger mographic characteristics of this area are a 


‘ta community. Accordingly, standard factor high proportion of unmarried and unem- 


cores for each of the eight factors were com- ployed males. 
"puted for 93 of the 94 tracts in the city. In In the second panel 2 are two 


4 _ order to summarize, as well as to simplify, based on mean scores on Tracts L4 and M4 __ 


Be presentation of over 700 different scores, and L5 and M5. Tracts L4 and M4 are char- 
a selection was made of 35 tracts for special . acteristically rooming and apartment house ~ 


ep errors because of both their topicality areas, which include, of course, single family 


dwellings and business establishments. Tract 
LSisa | transitional commercial, Cental 


nF 5If one were interested in ‘studying the re tion- 


between race and criminality, a much simpler __ 
a0 Fes straightforward technique than — factor and hotel area contiguous to the Central 


Seattle, arrest data classified by race show that tiguous to the Central Business District, but ; 


_ crime rates for Negroes are very high. This fact jt is less commercial and more residential in| 


enerally obtains throughout the entire country. 
100,000 of male character and includes part of a large public 


1950-1951 for 22 different crime categories show housing project. The relatively high positive _ 
‘that Negroes have consistently higher rates in every Score for Factor I and the consistently below 
instance than Caucasians. In 21 of the 22 categories 7 average scores” for. all of the other ‘factors 
the rate for Negroes are from 2 to 75 times higher — “i typify Tracts L4 and M4. The mean file 

profile © 
_ than those for Caucasians. On the other hand, the - for Tracts LS and MS emphasize high posi- 


lower than for either Negroes or Caucasians. In _ tive scores for Factors I and V us ‘e ns 


general, Indians rank highest, especially for of- ‘The profiles for Tracts 02 and O3 in panel 


3 portray factor scores for areas contiguous 
No tana to, and with some of the characteristics of, 


narcotics offenses are listed for Indians. Skid Road. Tract O02 includes a large somber 
Tract Fla, comprising Fort Lawton, was omitted. of cheap rooming: houses and hotels. ‘Tract 


lt 
— 
— 
— 
| | — = q 
—_ 
amount of error tends to increase with eac 
‘TThe ‘fist three factors possess 
the least error and thus may be regarded as__ the Central Business District is a relatively 
— 
_ 
_ 
4 
— 
cc 
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ar URBAN ‘CRIME AREAS» 


much pronounced form, both O02 03 of the Professional, proprietary, mana-— 
show relatively high positive scores for — gerial, sales and other white-collar occupa-— < 
tor II. The scores for F actor VII are notice- are precominant, is low, 
pronounced negative scores are for Factor V. of college | graduates ranges as high as 35 per 
_ The profiles in panel 4—Tracts J1, K4, cent. The high negative scores for Factor I aa ” 
KS, and Pi—are found in areas having large are perhaps most distinctive of this series of 
Negro populations. High positive scores for curves. The other features of these’ curves “ 
_ Factor II and especially Factor VIII char- — ‘might be expected. The relatively high posi i 
acterize profiles for areas of this kind. It tive score for Factor VII can be explained by 
oe be recalled that Factor II reflects low _ the heavy weighting of the variable on s pepe 
-Socio- economic status in terms of occupation, lation change. These tracts represent the 
a income, and education. Both ¥ highest rate of population growth in the « = 
Factors II and VIII indicate a relatively high between 1940 and 1950. 
proportion of Negroes. Crime variables | in- ‘The cur curves in panel 8 representing tracts 
cluded in Factor II are fighting, robbery— Capes, and El emphasize the high positive ee 
highway and car, burglary—non- residential, scores for Factor V, “Atypical Crime 
and disorderly conduct—other. Non- -residen- tern.” All three tracts are located contiguous 
— Joie tial robbery and non-residential burglary are . to Woodland Park and Green Lake and are 
included i in Factor V characteristically middle-class residential 
All of the tracts—Al, A2, B1 , Ba, BS, areas with relatively small shopping districts. pie 
R3b and in panel are” ‘The high scores on Factor can be 


This fact is true for Tract The 
use of bicycles in this area, espe- : 


2 “B” located in of cially on the bicycle path around Green Lake, 
~ the city and those designated “R” are in the the several parks and bathing beaches, and Po cal 
F any ES southeastern part. The configurations of the the presence of a large bicycle rental agency — 
= tw two mean-score profiles are similar in several are no doubt important factors that help to ih 
arya respects, s, especially on Factors I, II, III, account for such an abnormally high rate of 
MI, aad VE. The relatively high negative bicycle theft. 
V score for tracts B1, R3b, and R4b _—sw&Panel 9 is included to illustrate areas with 
seems to be slightly unusual, ‘especially ‘when profiles that ently minor 


aan with other tracts of similar veel ~ fluctuations around the a average on virtually 
The curves in panel 6 are comparison ns selected fer this purpose. Tracts Gl G2 
4 between middle-class neighborhoods (Tracts include the area on the north side of Queen 7a 
H1 and I1, North Broadway, and Montlake) Hill, including the industrialized section 
and blue- collar neighborhoods (Tracts Ria, _ along parts of the Lake Washington Canal | 
and $2. , Georgetown, South Beacon and Lake Union. Although these tracts 
‘Hill, and White Center). Tracts H1 and I1 not homogeneous, they may be generally 
_ indicate high proportions of professional characterized as “lower-middle-class.” ’ 
workers and of proprietors, managers, a N2 and N3 are located in West Seattle, and 
officials, low proportions of unskilled laborers, in terms of occupation, employment, 
a high educational status, low unemployment, — tion, and income, rank higher socio- econom- 
higher than average income. On the o other ically then Tracts Gl and 


hand, Tracts Rla, R4a, and S2 tend toshow 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
"contrasting characteristics. The mean scores 


are very | much the same for Factor I,butin By means of factor analysis it } has ie Lg 


opposite directions for Factor II, as well as possible to reduce ea mt multiplicity of demo- 
for Factors V, VI, and 


= Many Filipinos, N nd lat 
‘ Negroes, and japanese aiso typical “middie~- iddle” and “upp j 

a 

= 

| 
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_ analysis also provides a basis for isolating, — tance among community structures and char- 
identifying, and areas in the acteristics. The elements that are revealed 


Factor V Il, which does not seem to how 
any clear meaning. All of the variables are mensions derived for the city as a whole are 
included in at least one of the factors. More related to specific areas, eight sets of standard — ve 
spss, it variables are included i in only factor scores were computed for each of nod 
fe three, and. one factor, completed suicide, is these scores reflect the various types of dis- 
in four, 3 that comprise a large urban commu- 
_ The analysis i is based on the characteristics — nity. Although sweeping inferences are not - 
and relationships of census tracts, not of per- warranted by a single study, it seems very — 
sons. . Therefore, any conclusions that might © likely on the basis of this investigation—as — 
bee derived directly from the analysis logically - well as other research on the ecological struc- bi 
‘pertain to areas and not to individuals. ‘ture of the urban community by the present Via 
j The factors obtained from this analysis. author and his colleagues—that similar pat- 
=| = like any scientific concept, abstract sta- _ terns are to be found in other American cities. a5 
tistical artifacts. One aim of factor analysis Factor analysis can shed considerable un- oe 
to derive, meaningfully and parsimoni- derstanding on community processes 
=i ously, factors containing all of the essential 4 characteristics as they relate to the crime | 
er the original set of variables. _ problem, but there are many questions whi . E 
_ It may or may not be possible to demonstrate it cannot answer. In an effort to fill in some _ 
; a direct relationship between the factors and of these gaps, the anthor is now preparing 2 
sociological processes. second paper on the. ology of crime in which 


Although one may be strongly different data and alternative > analy tical tech 
to infer causality, the results of factor — niques are being utilized. 


H. 


_pelationshipe, each following the other in the life of the convict-peroles. The yr ana! 
is between communications in the prison institution and convict expectations Of life on 


between the extremity of the parole environment in accepting or rejecting norms 
and motivation to achieve success. 


> AROLE theory i is weak despite 1 a prolifera- tempts, for example, to relate prison social- — 
r 
tion of books, journal articles, social work — ‘ization to parole behavior | even on an hy- 
: reports, and drawers full of hopefully pothetical level, much less in the form of 
| "intended but inadequate case history files. Bi completed research. Conventional parole pre- 
ag any at- diction studies: generally assume ‘that the 
convict’s former place in - the community 


Ideas ‘this paper were developed while 
teaching the “Criminal Law and Public Order” $8 the major determinant of such be 3 


seminar at the Yale Law School with Harold D. # havior. Although his s prison conduct record 
Lasswell and Richard C. Donnelly. Their intellectual — 
stimulation has been of great value. My —n = ‘Schwartz, « offered incisive ¢ criticisms for | which r. am 
colleague at the Yale Yale ‘most — 


— 
the wariane factor Inadines none are sarilv nossess direct relevance to the etiolocv aS 
— 
ia 
— 
— TOWARD A DEV DRY OF PAROLE* 
parce. ine second ts the reldtionsmp Oelween tne degree Of OF Such ang 
4 
— 
— 
— 
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not the ‘more than a ery roles es and statuses. 
_ sition in his most recently occupied social Iti is a network of interacting human beings, 
environment, the prison society. Nor have each transmitting information to tt the other, 
studies of prison society examined the effect each ‘discounting a and elaborating, | each | re- 
of the prison social system upon parole be- Bs producing and in turn teaching. The convict © 
havior? Whether a convict lives for months, : thereby develops a set of expectations of 
even years, as a rat, , center man, merchant, parole; these may be unrealistically high or f 
tough, gorrilla, wolf, punk, hipster, o real low or fairly accurate. ‘Whatever the out- 
man * is certain to color his perceptions of come, the effect of these expectations — has 
life on parole, wives may replace never been carefully discussed. Finally, the 
‘ punks, and screus a8 are not met with except — post-prison social environment may be on 


perhaps in the guise of parole officers. important to study than the pre-prison en- 
Thee vironment. The degree of acceptance or re- 
a *On this point see Karl F. Schuessler, “Parole jection met with in . the community would | 
Prediction: Its History and Status,” Journal of “seem to. » influence the parolee’s- personal 


Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, f But 
(November- December, | 1954), pp. 425-431. mo iva ion os rive or paro success. 
Schuessler concludes: “ it be similar environments may have different ef 


fects on parolees with differing e expectation 
methods to experience has thus Jevels. Theoretical guidance i is in this 


ly reduce the un- 
far not provided data that greatly redu 


a certainty attached to forecasting individual be- 


havior on parole.” Schuessler does not blame the — In short, there has: been no ow ae at- 


actuarial method but “the unavailability of items tempt to construct a ‘developmental theory 
that sharply of parole, one which would systematically 
actuarial approach has been most ably described  gescribe the process through which sociall 
Lloyd Oblin in Selection for Parole: A Manual — 
Liey structured variables influence the parolee’s 


Parole Prediction, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1951 There are only two reports conformity to legal rules, the sine qua non of 


the literature on parole which bear a resemblance, parole success. Such a theory should at least 


_ however attenuated, to the theory being proposed specify the relationship among three varia- 


<i here. One of these is Daniel Glaser, “A Reconsidera- 
bles: (1) factors in the institutional structure 
Sociological Review, 19 (June, 1954), pp. 335-341. _ which affect prisoner outlook on parole; (2) 


_ Glaser presents three simple hypotheses using, eh the effect of pre-parole outlook upon ability 
example, the concept “total previous identification” to behave appro priately while parole; 
as an independent variable. The empirical referent (3) the effect of the post- -prison environment 


of the concept is not das (especially the words 
“total” and “previous”) but, at any rate, it directs Upon motivations to be successful on parole. 


attention to the effects of interpersonal experience. ie This paper ‘Teflects an attempt t to put to- | 
The second report is by H. E. Kachelski, “An gether such a theory, with strong. emphasis 
proach to Parole Probation, upon the development of specific hypotheses 


innovation in pre-parole preparation in — 5 
—£, camp to which pre-parolees are sent for three failures | are ‘so prevalent. It does not pre- 


weeks in order to qoeeeate realistic expectations E tend to solve completely the methodological 
of life on parole. involved in carrying out research. 
2See Donald Clemmer, The Prison The hypotheses, “however, are constr 


New York: Rinehart, 1958; Richard A. Cloward’s | h f . 
research report in Helen L. Witmer and Ruth . at a minimum o methodo ogical i inventive : 
 Kotinsky, editors, New Perspectives for Research ness is req is required. Conventional would 


on Juvenile Delinquency, Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955; Richard H. Mc- Writings of Harold Irving L. 
: Cleery, Policy Change in Prison Management, Gov- ro Janis, and Robert K. Merton provide an approach © 
-ernmental Research Bureau, Michigan State Uni- | _ with which to view parole behavior. The writer 
versity, 1957; and Gresham Sykes, The Society of benefitted © from opportunities afforded by the © 
Captives: A Study of a Maximum Security Prison, ee Parole Board and Warden Richmond of the Con- a 
Princeton: Princeton ‘University Press, 1958. necticut State Prison attend Parole Board 
8 Cf. Sykes, op. cit., pp. 84-108. James V. Ben - mestings to conduct “classes” with men on parole, 
nett remarks, “Some of the terms [Sykes] mentions and to talk with parole candidates. Special acknowl- 
are in wide use; others are not,” Yale Law Journal Ra! edgement is owed to the Executive Secretary of the 
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i al may be designed to test this _assumption. 
though the creation of more :legant content of each hypothesis is derived 
would certainly be desirable. from s value 


3 
but they ; are “terms of which comparison may be made of 


more likely to vary — to parole ex- | - the extent of 5 prison deprivations with parole 
_- perience of communicators. Men who eh indulgences, as articulated by parolees and 
- distinctive argot roles should behave with as estimated by the investigator. Thus, in 
uniformity in prison. Argot prison” the convict (a) is deprived of au- 
‘scription permits prediction of the direction tonomy (power) ; (b) is deprived of oppor- 
and quality of prison interaction, and per- tunities to ‘exercise skills (skill); (c) is de- 
even its content, especially as this re- prived of opportunities to earn livi 

_ lates to life in prison. But the high cps eae (wealth) ; (d) loses status in the legitimate _ 


an alcoholic on parole, ‘thus attracting (rectitude); (f) is subjected to prohibitions 
the watchful attention of the parole officer. of information (enlightenment) ; and is 
seal In such an instance, the real man’s appraisal ° isolated from friends and family ( affection) 
a autonomy ¢ on parole is probably shaped — Third, these values, being defined as pre- 
more by his parole experience than by his ferred events, are amenable to operational 
current prison status. If argot roles are held definition, as suggested above, and there 
_ constant, parole experience should prove to Z fore may be inferred from direct observation. 4 


_ be an independent predictor of communi . Hence, they lend themselves to the formation | 


There are three types of men who have the following general form: 
parole experience: those who committed 
another criminal act (whether before or after regarding the occurrence of a pre- 


have had, or at least their perceptions of this — prison who may be a key to the parole candi- _ 

will | significantly influence the 4 date’s expectations of parole; it also permits 

demands and expectations of any current a comprehensive and systematic exploration 


that the kinds of parole experience these men in the social indicates th the 


" crop of parole candidates , including them- — of the range of events about which the parole 


: selves. In addition, argot roles may be im- candidate may have expectations. The ef. 
portant to the extent that parole candidates fects of such estimates 
react positively or negatively to communi- dealt with 

ators. Little credence may be placed in the 
information afforded d by a rat or center man, eit PRE-PAROLE. OUTLOOK 


even though it may be objectively. correct, The theory of relative indulgence « or dep- 
while the real man’s blatantly distorted in- _ tivation in relation to reference groups is 
e formation may be remembered, believed, and central to understanding the part played by — 
"firmly incorporated into the parole ‘candi- - expectations in shaping personal satisfaction 
hi vailable in pri Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham | 
_ parole which is available in priso cu ‘ure 1S Power and Society, New Haven: Yale University 
presented by and learned from parole Press, 1950; and Jerome H. Skolnick, Articulated 
_lators. Prisoners who succeed on parole do Values of Elite Law Students,” paper read at the 
not return to prison. Moreover, they have anual the American Sociological 
little if to do with parole violators See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 


Structure, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press 1958, Pp 


world (respect); (e) loses moral standing 


— 
7 
— 
— 4 
— — 

i role violators than like the 
violators who were returned to prison by pectations of parole 
— 
— 
— 
— 
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theory 


ties for promotion) but rather with indui- their intolerant 
gence relative to expectations derived from ™ mood.° 
identification with a reference group. This 


th cory pre dicts that persons with ear ealisti- of this nis finding are clearly 
; relevant to be theory of parole, if one assumes — 


analogy in fantasy dynamics from 
to parole. Indeed, it would seem that the 
experience a lower degree of effects of wach should be even more> 


Although there has not been any research — 
on parole which utilizes relative ‘deprivation a 
theory ‘endl ‘Spiegel interpersonal relations are conflictful, prob- a 
written of an analogous situation in terms of ably more parolees return to 
psychological pressures.’ They give an ine homes. Hence unrealistically high expecta- 
- sightful account of an apparently large num- m. tions by the parole candidate of the parole 
ber of cases of “rotation” “(return from % situation seem to be a very real possibility. 
combat after a specified ed tour of of duty). Com- parole — 
resembles imprisonment in ‘deprivational a  Unrealistically low expectations? 
content. Individual autonomy is severely possible and what are 
curtailed, skills are often menial and out of J eir effects? Except among the severely de- 


all relation to the individual’s civilian ca- * pressed, it seems unlikely that unrealisticall 


pacities, minimal, salaries low expectations could arise out of the mili- 
of heterosexual activity high, situation, since the tendency to produce 
pleasant | fantasies should be present with 
bout equal intensity among all rotation can- 
difference between the “combat situation equal intensity among all rotation 
and imprisonment has to do with indul- _didates. Grinker and Spiegel report no sere ; 
gence of rectitude and respect values. The icemen with unrealistically low expectations, 
combat soldier is regarded as ar morally Ithough many of them experience reg regret a at 
worthy person, and one who is deserving of eaving their buddies. 
social respect. Grinker and Spiegel report, t there is crucial difference between 
however, demands for rectitude and ‘rotation and parole. Servicemen who have 
rh respect by returning servicemen may be on been unsuccessful in their adjustment to 
whole much more unrealistically high rotation are not returned 


rectly with absolute ~ and even accentuated, because he returns 


than comparable value demands of parolees. area, _and hence cannot serve as prophets of 
a ie In brief, the study per combat participants civilian doom, either to ‘counteract unreal 
suggests that unrealistically | high expecta- . istically high expectations or to reverse the 
tions in hostility and resentment, an ‘direction of expectations entirely toward the 
hypothesis which follows: the ‘reasoning of unrealistically low extreme. In the prison sit- 


theory of rel: relative deprivation. . As they uation however, parole expectations are apt 


should be understood that [the predict, therefore, that the greater the | posi- — 
soldier} has no gratifications at home. There identification hid the 
= far more than enough for normal 
the hungers and needs of many ex 
men are so tremendous that they seem in- 
satiable and impossible of satisfaction. 
Furthermore, many soldiers have left 
which the interpersonal relations were Symbolization | of the self with an as indi- 
es Be and were responsible for discom- _ cated by imitation, initiations of interpersonal in- 
TRoy R. Grinker and John P. Men tions. was suggested by Nathan 


(hereafter called the theory of fort now and disturba 
4 mind long before combat. Overseas he _for- 
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‘more, low ur unrealistic exp are likely | 
to increase personal identification with the Ree ep! 
present status group. If anticipatory social- 
{ not been mentioned as an independent vari ization has negative connotations, then prison 
er 
ble and its absence should be explained, par- sources of normative opinion should become 
‘ticularly because of the deserved influence - more desirable as objects for identification. 
of differential association theory i in American Finally, negative anticipatory socialization 
criminology. Differential association is, of if parole occurs, is liable to have detri- 
course, a plausible independent variable. But mental effect upon interpersonal relations 
it is less direct than positive identification, an the legitimate world. If the parolee has un- 
- intervening variable, since the latter may or _Tealistically low expectations, he is likely to — 
_ may not take place as a result of high dif- i. be more than. ordinarily s sour and disgruntled 
a ferential association. In a prison, especially, e in a variety of interpersonal situations—on _ 
differential association may lead to the job,athome,andsoon, 
ative identification. Positive identification Evidence from the study of psychological 
intervene in order to permit prediction stress, which “underscores the relationship 
re of the dependent variable. Accordingly, to - between reality of expectation and the ease 
sharpen the expected correlation between of recovery after surgical operations, shows 
differential | association and res reality of expecta- both unrealistically high a and ‘unreal-— 
tion the more precise intervening variable, -istically low expectations of pale are dys- 
positive identification, is utilized. pope functional for ease of recovery. In this ex- e 
ample, relative deprivation theory would 


to hold a set of expecta m 


_ tions which are unrealistically low2® = 


Mir Communication with parole violators 


The effects of unrealistically low expecta- 


tions are not clear. The theory of relative — 
deprivation seems to predict that a person» 
with unrealistically low expectations will ex- 


perience Satisf action over and above the 


4 person with realistic expectations “because, 


_ just as high expectations decrease the : magni-— 


predict that extremely high expectations 


of pain will result in increased satisfaction — 


=. the surgical experience when the antici- 

_ pated pain fails to result. In fact, however, 

extremely high expectations of pain arouse | 
keen anticipatory fear or anxiety so that such | 


ce _ tude of personal satisfaction with the indul- patients “display intense fear of body dam- 


gence, low expectations should increase its 
magnitude. For a theory of "parole, this in- 


age during the subsequent « crisis period, when 


exposed to actual stress stimuli.” !* 


terpretation suggests that parolees. who hold 
unrealistically low expectations of parole will 

feel the highest degree of personal satisfac- 
tion with with the > parole experience. On the other 

: hand, ce certain sociological and psychological 
evidence suggests an opposite conclusion. 


Sociologically, unrealistically low expecta- 


unrealistically low expectations are psy- 
chologically dysfunctional since they tend ee 
to raise anxiety to a level that interferes with Bs 
appreciation of a relative indulgence. 18 
This discussion leads to three r research 
_ hypotheses, based upon anticipatory social- 
ization and psychological stress theory, rather 


than the theory of relative deprivation. 


i 


bf 


propriate ‘attitudinal adjustment to a shift to _ Hypothesis 2: Parole candidates who an- 
_‘non- prisoner status. One important function te ticipate a moderate indulgence of preferre 
a realism is that it provides a firm basis oer events before being exposed to the a a 
J an en. the values and norms of the legitimate -12 Irving L. Janis, Psychological Stress, New York : 
world and by “deserting” the perspectives of Wiley, 1958, p. 217. 
the current membership group. Thus the less levels of parole candidates are apt to 
wat: be high in any event where firm institutional pro- 
S| realistic the expectations the less likely are vision is not made for setting expectations of 
i; 7 the norms and values of the non- prisoner parole. Jurgen Ruesch says, “In authoritarian groups 
world ‘to be e properly interp eatin where there is no provision for asking questions, — 
-- 1 Such expectations were observed by the author This state of mind is the result of poopie’s inability — 
candidates who had been in close to set expectations appropriately and to correct 
these if necessary.” (Symposium on Stress, Wash- _ 
ington: National Research Council and Walter 
Reed Medical Center, 1953, p. 161). : 
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perience will ss likely to develop dis- 
 turbances impinging upor upon ‘their behavioral 
adjustment i in each of these behavioral value 
areas than those candidates who display — 
either a very hi high degree or a very low degree 
of anticipatory indulgence. hag 
a Hypothesis 3: Parole candidates who an-— 
_ ticipate an extremely low indulgence of pre- — 
ferred events will be more likely than others 
me to display guilt, lassitude, and apathy in at- 
tempting to work out problems arising: dur- 


ing the period of parole. 


others to display reactions of a anger and re- 
sentment toward p parole authorities during 
erisis periods in the parole experience. 
These hypotheses spell out a 
between n reality of ex expectations s and personal ; 


‘motivation to on They are a 


groups. g 3 makes a non-intuitive 
prediction contrary to the prediction of rela- 
tive deprivation theory. The fact that such 

opposite conclusion can ‘be drawn does 
suggest that relative deprivation theory 
is weak, but rather that its effects are ob- 

servable in pure form only under certain 
conditions, namely, conditions of low per- 
_ sonal anxiety and appropriate anticipatory 
"socialization. Moreover, the set of expecta- 
tions « carried by the parolee into the com- 
munity is still to be regarded as a critical 
variable in the general developmental theory 
being fashioned here, whether or not the rela-_ 
tive deprivation theory prediction holds un- 
der these circumstances. Remaining to be 
- discussed is the part played by reference 

groups in the parole environment in modify- 
ing effects of the reality of expectations. __ 


REFERENCE GROUPS AND be ; 


_ vironmental situation waiting: the parolee 
strongly influences whether or not | he makes" 
good on parole. Parole boards ‘operate funda- 
ie mentally on the assumption that the stronger 
the overt acceptance and desire for a return 
a the inmate by his family a nd close friends, — 
_ the more motivated the parolee will be to’ 
iz strive for parole success. Such an assumption — 
requires modification. 


norms 
of line with _what he has experi- 


an accepting, ‘but 


tum. to oa low- 
cultural tenets of which are 
enced in prison that he is unable to — 
emotional contact. In | such a case, he i . 
likely to experience the opposite 


- of anticipatory socialization, which may be © 
called “retroactive socialization. ” Where, in 


Hypothesis 4: Parole candidates who an- anticipatory socialization a. a person adopts 
ticipate an extremely high indulgence 
e preferred. events will be more likely than 


he aspires, in retroactive socialization he 
continues to accept values and behavioral — 
standards which were appropriate toa former 
status but are inappropriate to 
status. Retroactive socialization may be re- 
garded as a phenomenon in which some area 
of states cutraces one's ability or 


havior of those ie who ina mobile 
society have risen to much higher economic 
and power positions than their enlightenment $3 
and respect positions. The junk-dealer big 
shot of Garson Kanin’s Born Yesterday is 
an extreme example | of retroactive socializa- By 

-! he parolee who returns toa strictly law- 
abiding environment and is ‘required to 
form to its demands and expectations may — 
-Tesort to retroactive socialization nas a 
of adaptation to a trying environment. rod : 
present social situation demands too much — 

of him. It t requires complete rejection of : 


former associates and demands “intensive 


guilt as "payment for current 


Many parolees consequently resort to a law- 


-lieving tensions arising out of deviations 


Preference for Change in Power Distribution,” 


American Sociological ‘Review, 22 (June, 1957), 
pp. 275-281; and Gerhard E. Lenski, ‘ “Status Crys- 
tallization: Non-Vertical Dimension of Social 
Status,” American Sociological Review, 19 (August, 
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oe ‘values an and standards of a past membershi 


ed 


Hypothesis 5: Parolees to an 

environment that moderately accepts pris- pectations and reference group is 

> oner norms will be more likely to achieve — crucial in predicting parole success or failure, _ 

oa success on parole than those who return ) to defined as whether the parolee commits an- 

an environment which either completely ac- ‘other crime or violates one of the technical — 
Ba cepts or completely rejects prisoner norms. § conditions of parole. Each of the hypotheses _ 

7, 2 Hypothesis 6: Parolees who return to an developed around reality of expectations and ‘es 
which completely “rejects pris- reference group acceptance of prisoner norms. 
- oner norms are more likely than others to suggests the importance of moderation for 


bear a heavy burden of guilt with regard to parole success. The matrix presented in 


aa their fellow prisoners and concomitant hos- Figure 1 develops the the relationship and shows 
toward individuals in the non- prison that if the hypotheses < are correct, and if the 
_ environment, regardless of, and perhaps be- cases were equally distributed in each high, 
cause of, attempts by these persons to appear low, medium category, the chances for parole ri 
friendly and helpful. failure are at least four times as great as the 
Hypothesis 7: Parolees who return to chances for parole success. ll 
environment which completely accepts pris- Cue etitry in the matrix (Re Kz) abso- 
oner norms are more likely than others to ~ lutely predict success. Four entries (R; K,, = 
whatsoever to assimilate R, Ks, Rs Ki, Rs Ks) Predict failure. Four 


_ ENVIRONMENTAL REFERENCE 4 


- 
= q 


THEORY OF PAROLE 

(R; Ko, Re Re Ks, Rs Ke) allow merely | They an approach 

Ba the possibility of success, since one vector & subject matter, one which emphasizes the | 

me (row or column) is moderate, hence permit-— - effect of the culture and social system of the 

ing prediction, and the other pri ison upon individual rather 


failure. 
The number of ‘occupying capacity of the to ) distinguish the in in- 
entry for a a particular parole universe (world, 
‘ national, state, prison) must of course be “ more important than, for example, the qual- 4 
_ determined. A majority, from any universe, ity of his conduct record while in prison. 
may in fact enter a criminally-oriented en- _ Of course, these two factors may b be related, 


pirically whether entries having the interpreted, are not with the 
R x K result, for example, all those predicting 
or all those predicting success, are ‘Perhaps these “variables are “able to con- 
equally valid predictor s. The matrix pp making predictive statements of 
iteg theless formally illustrates, in terms of the “more likely than not” kind. But there is 
hypotheses emerging from consideration of the actuarial method can contribute to 
o i the independent va variables, the difficulties of the improvement of penological procedure. 
achieving parole success. Hence, it ‘organizes developmental theory that emphasizes 
_ independently stated but clearly related hy- socially structured influences upon comms 
potheses into a on-intuitive "predictive nication through time, suggests the possi- 
scheme.!5 _ bility of restructuring the social situation 
order to modify the network of ‘communica- 
AND DISCUSSION tion and identification. In a prison, for 
This paper er attempts to “construct the complementary ways: first, by reordering 
beginnings of a developmental theory of cell assignments according to parole experi- 
parole. It draws attention to: prison mg ence; second, by utilizing the limited psy- 
_ of expectations of the parole situation; the — chiatric and | rehabilitative \ -Fesources in 
relationship between pre- -parole expectations therapy with sociometric stars or influentials 
and ability to deal with the actual parole jin the ‘prison community; third, by dimin- as 
situation; and the relationship between post- ‘ishing the status of prisoner ‘influentials e-! 
prisoner environment and motivation be through program which brings back fo 
prison as teachers men who have “ ‘made it” 
Four conclusions are drawn: () expecta- "parole Such men could serve as ‘role 
ay ‘ae tions of the parole situation are learned oo models for current inmates and as fone 
parole failures; (2) he uae realistic the communicators to present sources of une 


s of realisti c expect ation s. At pres ent, most parole 
. (3) the less extreme the post-parole environ- _ with prison records. 16 Controlled communica 


i of tions, however, should afford distinct advan- 


norms, the greater will be the motivation to 
achieve success on parole; (4) the variables tages. In short, even if a number of inter- ees) fl 


of “expectation” and ‘ ‘environment,” when 


q vening variables are required for thoroughly 
tes "accurate predictions from the theory, itsmod- 
integrated i in a three- by- three matrix, predict a 
four times as often as success. 


ification, it is believed, will eventually lead 
to hypotheses of a theoretically rich and, 

the long run, highly practical kin kind. 

mi ‘mathematical models, see Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Evi- 16 See, e e.g., Richard C. Donnelly, “The ‘Connec- 
dence and Inference in Social Research,” Daedalus, _ticut Board of Connecticut 

(Fall, 1958), PP. 
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REPORTS AND. nore 


IN THE STRUCTURE OF made of sha: 


‘MORAL ‘VALUES OF STUDENTS factorial structures of the student 
AND “ALUMNI » data, and on the basis of differences in 


of judgments, | comparisons are drawn 
SALOMON RETTIG anp BENJAMIN | between | the various age 


Columbus Psychiatric Institute and 
previous study reported temporal shifts in To t 
sg judgments of college students from 1929 those obtained in the previous study, the iden-— 
to 1958, using empirically derived independent — tical questionnaire, consisting of 50 morally 
i factors of moral values as dimensions of moral . prohibited activities, was mailed in 1958 to 
- valuation.1 In that study a complete centroid : 2,400 alumni of Ohio State. Each respondent 
factor analysis was made of data collected on was asked to judge each activity in terms of 
Ohio State University freshmen and sopho- “rightness” or “wrongness” from least wrong 
_ more college students in 1958. Six moral value or not wrong at all) to 10 (most wrong or 
je were extracted and graphically rotated, “wrongest” possible). The alumni were ran- 
using simple structure as the primary criterion . domly chosen from the files of the = a 


_ location of axes. The resulting factors were Alumni Association according to the three times 
oy _ interpreted as follows: factor A, a general fac- of graduation noted above. Each period was en 
tor, as basic morality, factor B as religious represented by 400 male and 400 female alumni eS 
_ morality, factor C as family morality, factor 7 (200 for each year and sex). Of all the ques- 
as puritanical morality, factor E as exploitative- +4 tionnaires returned after two appeals, 1,742 (73 ee 
manipulative morality, and factor F as economic per cent) were usable in reporting the present _ 
morality. _ Comparison of the 1958 data with — results, The separate male and female returns of i 
those obtained from college students in 1929, each period ranged from 274 (male, 1952- 1953) 
_ 1939, and 1949 by Crissman 2 revealed a con to 307 (female, 1932-1933); hence, the or, x 
_ Sistent increase in the overall mean severity o quency of returns for each sex and in each . 
_ moral judgments from 1929 to the present. "The period a are similar. Of these alumni, 87 per cent = 
i increase in severity of moral judgment was most — are married, 78 per cent have one or:more > 
Si a pronounced in the religious and economic moral children, and 61 per cent are still living in Ohio. 
factors. Basic and puritanical morality decreased ‘While the. actual ages were not recorded, the 
4 in severity of judgment in relation to the other average age of the 1932-1933 sample is esti- 
moral factors. ited to be about 50 years, that of the 1942~— 
a The purpose of this paper is to report changes 1943 sample about 40 years, and the 1952- 1953 
cs in moral judgments in relation to age. The sub- sample about 30 years. The Kuder- Harge ool 
ee jects comprise three groups of male and female reliability score of the Alumni data is .95; 
alumni of The Ohio State University, drawn  Teliability score is comparable te that o 
at random from the lists of graduates of eac or the students. 
of the years, 1932-1933, 1942-1943, and 1952- 


1953, These subjects, together with Ohio State FACTOR ANALYSIS” 


= _A second Pearson correlations were among. 

| the 50 items. A centroid factor analysis resulted 


Salomon Rettig and Benjamin Pasamanick, As in the earlier six factors were 
“Changes in Moral Values among College Students: 


A Factorial Study,” American Sociological Review, 


rimary 
24 (December, 1959), pp. 856-863. P 
2 Paul Crissman, “Temporal Changes and Sexual tated factors are are presented in table 


Differences in Moral Judgments,” Journal of Social 1s together with those obtained from the stu- _ 
Psychology, 16 (August, 1942), pp. 29-38; and ‘ dents. The general factor representing basic 
“Temporal Changes and Sexual Differences in 

Judgments,” University of Publica- The matrix of the 50 items and their 

tion, 15 (J uly, pp. factorial loadings are available on request. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES ee : 

33, 33, and 13 13 on on Factor A epparentiy indi- 

very: similar in structure among alumni “4 cate that the alumni as well as the students ~~ 

3 a students. The zero or near zero loadings of items clude self defense, the use of birth control 
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and defense of one’s child child from in ng money) and 12 (a nation dealing ‘unjustly 


_ basic morality. . The alumni also exclude mercy with a weaker nation over which it has power) — 
av which load high on factor F among the students, 
The average loading on the religious factor is shift their loadings over to factor C among the ~ 
somewhat higher for the alumni than for the alumni. Thus, for the alumni, economic —— 
‘ students, suggesting that religion plays a greater has shifted its position - from factor F to the 
role in the morality of the alumni. In fact, ‘the 2 More prominent factor C. “Economic morality” 
items with highest loadings on the family factor _(F) does not seem to be a meaningful jae : 
among students—items 38 (being habitu- - for the since only one item has a a loading 
ally cross or disagreeable to members of one’ above.20. 
own family), 8 (a doctor allowing a badly de-— ‘This slid supports the view that a a differ- 
Pek - formed baby to die when he could save its life ence in factorial structure between student and 
but not cure its deformity), 3 (having sex rela- alumni is found on factor C. This factor, identi- 
tions while unmarried), and 16 (having illicit fied as family morality among students, changes 
relations after marriage)—shift their load- to economic and corporate morality 
ings from factor C to factor B among the alumni. Furthermore, its position is consider- _ 


ae alumni. Thus, among the alumni, family morality ably more prominent in the factorial structure — 


_ is subsumed under religious morality and c f of the alumni judgments than amnngy the student 


emerges as a different factor. responses. 
The high negative loadings on items 18 (a 
prosperous industry paying workers less than 
living wage), 22 (a strong commercial concern 
selling below cost to crowd out a weaker com Met, all of the items ot the as ve 
E = petitor), 29 (charging interest above a fair could be tested for differences in severity of 
_ when lending money), and 7 (an industry main- _ elma because many of them have loadings 


taining working» conditions for its” workers — on more than one factor. Hence, only crucial & 


known to be detrimental to their health) oa fac- items representing the factors were selected for _ 
_ further analysis. Interpretations with respect to — 


‘corporate” morality. factor among the alumni. in severity of judgments in total fac- 


_ The additional negative loadings on items 12 (a tors, therefore, can only be made with caution. % 
fy nation dealing unjustly with a weaker nation The rotated factor loadings of the alumni rather — 
psi over which it has power) and 46 (nations at war than those of the students were used as a basis — a 
_ using poison gas on the homes and cities of its — b item selection since three of the four age 
_ enemy behind the lines) indicate that this factor groups under study are alumni. Furthermore, 
; also includes the collective morality items.* sla only the alumni passed through a student and 
Factor D, puritanical morality, although sim- adult phase in their moral development. 
‘ilar in structure among alumni and students, is _—Alll items with loadings above .70 were chosen 
less prominent among the alumni. This suggests to represent factor A, , namely, items 24 (a stu- 
that conventional moral judgments play less of | et dent who | is allowed to grade his own paper re- 
role among adults. Factor E, tentatively iden- "porting a higher grade than the on 
tified as ‘exploitative-manipulative’ "morality, (copying from another’s paper in a school 
i emerges as a bi- polar factor among the alumni. amination), 30 (falsifying a federal income tex 
if the assumption can be made that negative — return), 34 (depositing more than one ballot in 
i loadings indicate acceptance and positive load- an election in order to aid a favorite candidate), 


Sy Vet the alumni tend to ac- 42 (misrepresenting the value of an investment an 
= "child, y tting behavior, of in order to induce credulous persons to invest), 
“the and, to On 48 (taking money for one’s vote in an election), — 
adultery perjury kidnapping, and 45 man having vacant building he can- 
‘ bi litical exploitation more than do the college stu - _ Rot rent sets it on fire to collect insurance). - 
dents. The economic factor F also loses some Fepresent factor B only those items were se- 
of its prominence among the alumni. Items 29 — lected = Bag te above .40 and with a load- 
(charging: interest a when lend- ing considerably higher on this factor than on 
: any other; these include items 8 (a doctor al- 


oa. a badly deformed baby to die when he 
aa Offenses on the part of busines « ar! lestry ma could save its life but not cure its deformity), :: 
be to as “corporate morality.’ (not giving to support religion when able), 
it meant any action i th - oe 


for it cannot be ascribed to an individual 
actor, nor is the recipient of the action a single in 33 (seeking divorce because of incompatibility — 


dividual. ‘ when both parties agree to separate—assuming — 
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$tudents 


Factor A: Items 24, 27, 30, 34,42, Male 7.89 28 


‘Factor B: Items 8, 25, 32, 33, 36, Male 5. 21 

Factor C: Items 7, 12, 18, 22, 7.31 12 


hildren), 36 (taking one’s own life— 


4 f factors A, 
church), and 49 (disbelieving_ in God). ment on the representative items of factors 
items with loadings above | 25 on factor C oa _B, and C, for each sample. The number of sub- — 
no higher loadings on any other except jects in each cell was equalized (N= 204) 
factor A were selected to represent factor C: : _ that a simple analysis of variance design could 
items 7 (an industry maintaining working con- na be used to test the Significance of differences. | 


a ditions for its workers known to be detrimental — 
_ their health), 12 (a nation dealing a 


with a weaker nation over which it has power) increased age, 
f more severe than the males. However, for factor 


18 dust kers less 
(religious morality), , the severity of judgment 


varies in curvilinear fashion. Religious judg- > ai 
ments decrease in severity from college students — 


= 


to the 40 year-old alumni, and then increase so — 


that the judgments of the 50 year-old alumni 


3 than a living wage), 22 (a strong commercial — 
concern selling below cost to crowd out a weaker : 

a competitor), 29 (charging interest above a fair — 
—~ when lending money), and 46 (nations at 


oe ; war usin ison gas on the homes and cities of 
fre the lines) . Although four close to those of the college students. F 
thermore, the severity of judgment of the a. 


males of the first three age groups decreases 


A hi igher_ loadings « on factor . A, these loadings are 
en in the opposite direction for the two factors. ™ore steeply than that of the males, with the 


_ Nevertheless, it can not be assumed that op 
Hence, variation in items representing factor Cc 
_ may not be independent of variation in items 
representing factor A. 
No items representing factors D, E, F were attempted on these items. 
were selected for further analysis since the load- | Tables 3 and 4 present the significance of dif q 
_ ings of the crucial items on these three factors ferences in severity of judgment on the items ; 
_ are not sufficiently independent from their load- fi -_ representing factors A and C. Both sets of items 


result that 40 year-old males judge more ~<a 
verely than females of the same age group. 
Since the severity of judgment on the items of - ae 
factor ~ does not vary in in monotonic | fashion, no oe 


Taste 3. AGE Grour : ANALYSIS OF 


Factor A (Items 24, 27, 30, 34, 42, 43, apie 74) 
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C (Items 7, 13; 18,22, 29, 46) 


Age group-item interaction 25.60 364 <.01 


sets of items. Although some of the interactions 3 Similar differences in severity y of judgment ad 
_ reach statistical significance, the interaction ef- also are found in those items which load high on + 
on A, basic morality. Since the moral issues — 
_ to the separate age group and sex effects.5 These represented by the “corporate” morality factor 
4 a findings support tke proposition that severity of are also represented by the “basic” morality — 5 
Bi judgments in basic and corporate moral issues factor, the severity of judgment on both sets of 
___- varies significantly with age, with the oom the re ‘items may simply indicate co-variation. In any 
the more severe the judgmerts. event, _ these important moral issues differ sig- 
nificantly in the degree to which they are evalu- 
DISCUSSION dire eu: ated by the various age groups. A third group of | 
moral issues, representing “religious” morality, 
While the overall factorial structures dite shows a curvilinear relation with age, first de- 
& - moral judgments of students and alumni are creasing in severity of judgment from the 20 to 
x very similar, noteworthy differences exist. The the 40 year-olds, then increasing from the 40 to 
peligious factor (B) occupies a more prominent the 50 year-old alumni. 
position among adults than among students. For — In the evaluation of these results a note a 
adults, the religious factor also encompasses caution is necessary. Although the files of The — 
_ moral judgments pertaining to sexual and family — = Ohio State University Alumni Association list % 
_ while for students these same issues form — ~ every graduate, a 73 per cent response does in- : 
a separate family factor. Factor F, the economic dicate that many of the alumni were not reached _ a 
factor for students, loses its meaningfulness for 
the alumni, since only one item loads above .20. freshman and sophomore student responses in- x 
The mc most striking difference in the factorial — _ clude returns from students -vho will not grad- 
: structures of students and alumni occurs with uate. These selective factors, in addition to the 
respect to those moral issues involving violations problematic nature of such statistical assump- _ 
on the part of business and industry. These is- tions as equality of scale intervals and homo- _ 
ah > sues form a separate factor for the alumni, ex- geneity of variance, limit the interpretation of a 
ceeded in prominence only by the basic and the findings. 
=  —_ religious moral issues. Interestingly enough, the a The assumption is made that the obtained dif- 
of this “corporate” morality ferences in the structure and severity of moral 
in also show significant differences in severity of _ value judgments are primarily the result of the 


interaction effect is significant is tested by the use - socialization took place, Since ibn oe vary 

of Lindquist’s rule of thumb, as follows: The true _ in both age and period of childhood socializa- Es 

A tion, an additional difficulty is encountered in 
evaluating the findings. Granting these limita- 


to the number of categories of the variable in the the follo 
denominator but not in the numerator; similarly — tions, the following tentative | conclusions seem 


‘mss/msas > 4a. E. F. Lindquist, Design and to be in order. 
ae: Analysis of Experiments in Psychology and Educa- The rise in severity of judgment in “basic 
tion, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1953, p. 214. Using morality appears to be primarily a function of 
this rule of thumb, only one interaction appears to 
remain significant, namely for the age group | in 
‘items of of factor C. 6 


or did not bother to respond. Furthermore, the is | 
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‘AND NOTES 


student groups, which are close to those of the uncontrolled inflation, or another World War is e 


present study in age but different in childhood — to interfere, approval of economic exploitation — 
socialization epoch, show a similar increase. may increase. = 
The rise in economic morality appears to be a i: Since the findings of this study should not be 
combined funetion of adult socialization and generalized to other age levels, social — 
_ childhood | socialization epochs, since each vari- . and geographical regions, it would be of great 
able shows a decrease in severity of judgment. i interest to discover similar changes in — 


Therefore, e economic moral judgments may be samples. Is the decrease in severity of moral p 


particularly sensitive to an interaction effect judgment limited to the college student, to the — ies 


. ee between age and the historical period during educated middle class, to urban Ohio, or is it a sis, 


_ which childhood, socialization takes place. Per- . more general occurrence in the United States? 
i _ haps the specific age at which the great depres- ~ Are the , changes in 1 moral standards ‘specific . 


sion or World War II was experienced is of — 3 the United States or do | they exten 

_ crucial importance here. The differences in re- Western countries and cultures? Are a 

rs -ligious moral judgments seem to be primarily <— changes related to the growth of bureaucracy, ; 
function of the extent of adult socialization, — and to an era of military strength and economic 
a since the present findings are identical with = plenty in the United States, or do they represent 
a “ths obtained in a previous study in which the reaction of a generation brought up in the 
— vary only with adult socialization.” i 1930s and 1940s? These and other large prob- 

Of particular interest in the present results lems are raised, we believe, by such studies as 
are the differences in severity of moral judg- those reported in the present paper, 


ments between the students and the 50 year-old 


monotonically with age group, differences be- = 
tween the students and oldest alumni are at a Pra exec: 
‘maximum. Since the moral issues under ob- 
servation include judgments taining to the 


use of son as, loitation of weaker na- ~~ 


tions, depositing more than or: ballot, accepting 
_ money for one’s vote, falsifying federal income This paper reports the results of a follow-up — : 


tax returns, paying workers less than a living % study of the * “good” boy in high delinquency 
wage, unfair competition, and usury, the gen- reas.’ In the spring of 1955 an investigation of ¥ 


erational differences are highly important. This _ good boys in the highest delinquency-rate areas 
is particularly the case since economic moral of Columbus, Ohio was undertaken. The focus _ 


standards apparently do not become more se- 0 the earlier study was an attempt to measure — ‘ 
vere with increased age, but tend to decrease as ; the extent of “insulation” of socio-economically _ 
students grow older. On the basis of these deprived "white youths and to specify the 
findings, it may be predicted that, unless a mechanisms — personal and social—through 
this insulation was achieved. 


In order to identify insulated boys, the in 
‘ historical period during which socialization from — vestigators interviewed all sixth-grade teachers 
in schools located in the highest delinquency 
data show areas of predominantly white population. The 3 
of basic moral judgments were requested to nominate those white 
a relative increase in severity of economic moral boys in their would never, Bic 
judgments from 1929 to the present. Thus basic their estimation, exper 
moral judgments i increase and economic moral judg- = 
ments decrease in severity with more remote child-— This study was made possible by the 
i s hood socialization epoch, 1958 to 1929. When the ef- _ Support of The Ohio State University Development 
fect of this epoch was partialled out from the 
data, economic moral judgments tended to decrease See the two papers by C. Reckless, Simon 
with increased age, while religious judgments fell in ‘Dinitz, and Ellen Murray, “Self ‘Concept as an 
= a the 30 and 40 year-old group and then rose again fo _ Insulator against Delinquency,” American _ Socio- 
e the SO ear-olds. Salomon Rettig and Benjamin of logical Review, 21 (December, 1956), pp. 744-746, 
- Pasamanick, “Changes in Moral Values as a —_ and “The ‘Good’ Boy in a High Delinquency —— 
oF = of a eo eat Social Problems , 6 Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, 48 (August, 1957), Pp. 18-26. 
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‘ "were nominated, comprising ap- ke left the area or the state. 
proximately one- e-half of all the white boys in The homeroom teachers of each of the 
_ the sixth-grade rooms of the elementary s schools boys still in school were again requested to — 
in the highest (predominantly white) areas of : penned boy as (a) one who would not 
delinquency in the city. When their names were _ experience difficulty with the law, (b) one who 
cleared through the juvenile bureau of the police would get into trouble, or (c) one about whom — 
_ department and the records of the juvenile court, 2 the teacher was unsure. In addition to the ' 
it was found that in each of 16 instances the boy nominations, school records were gathered A 
or a sibling had been known to the police or each of nine high schools and seven junior high — 
- court for very minor matters; these 16 cases schools in which the 99 subjects were students. 
were eliminated. Of the 175 remaining, our field ee As before, each of the 103 boys was cleared — 
ap, investigator was able to locate and to interview | - through the police and juvenile court files for — 
8 boys and their mothers (or mother surro- — official or unofficial violational behavior in the 
the De scale of the California Personality Inven- ue Each boy and his mother or mother surrogate - 
— tory (now called the So scale, which measures a were interviewed at home by experienced in- 
ni Pe toward or away from delinquency) and a terviewers. The schedules administered to both | 
i series of other scales and items, was ad- the boys and their mothers were considerably 
ministered to each of the boys. A less structured @ more involved than those previously utilized. — 
but parallel schedule was administered to each - Ss However, every question in the original schedule 
of was it was included in the later instruments.’ 
these 125 good boys, then at the threshold age FINDINGS tis, 
Bf internalized law-abiding norms and concepts of ‘The most striking results in this follow- “ip 
_ self which, as predicted, would protect them investigation a are (1) the great amount of sta-— ie 
aa from future difficulties. They were isolated from _ bility in the family and school situations 
war contact with delinquents; they evaluated their the 103 boys, and (2) their consistency in re- 
ae. home life as satisfactory; they believed that sponse a and, ‘apparently, i in behavior as well, yover ay 
in their sons’ welfare; they liked school and | Stability in Background.—There was practi- 
4 their teachers. Above ‘all, they defined them- — cally no change in the family situation of the 
4% selves. as “good” boys—boys who would not be- x 103 boys in the four-year period, although the 
come entangled with the law. These concepts parents of one boy had been divorced a year 
were reflected by the evaluation of their mo mothers the initial interview. At the time of the 
. = and teachers as well as by the very low scores follow-up study, 85 boys were living with both 
J : on the delinquency vulnerability (De) scale. their real parents, three boys with the mother 
__ Four years have since elapsed. The good boys only, 12 with their mother and a steptather, two 
are currently about sixteen years of age—the with grandmothers, and one with an aunt and 
median age of institutionalized delinquents. This uncle. 
paper presents an assessment of the "present 
state of insulation of the original good boys, 
their interactional relationships, an and their De scale of the 
California Personality Inventory, developed by Har- 
rison J. Gough, but now called the So scale because 
it tests socialization) ; a sub-scale assessing the boy’s 
projections regarding his involvement with the law, 


‘The present addresses of the “original 125 consisting of ten items; a sub-scale consisting of 
espondents were obtained from such urces seven items of frequently admitted delinquency by 
taken from Nye and Short (see F. Ivan Nye, Family 


: 
dr as the Columbus Board of Education, the city Relationships and Delinquent Behavior, New York: 


ee. directory, the post office, and the public utility Wiley, 1958, Chapter 2); two sub-scales assessing 
companies. In all, 103 of the 125 i the boy’s rejection of his mother and his feeling 


located and restudied. Ninety-nine of the 103 about being rejected by her, 10 items each, also 
‘yi 8); a father rejection sub-scale; other sub-scales 
~‘etheais For a more complete report of this resea ch, see dealing with the boy’s concept of self, friends, 
; Frank R. Scarpitti, “A Follow-up Study of the school, and so on. So far as possible, these = 
aoe in a High Delinquency Master’ 's were schedule administered to the 
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found in the original study to be typical of the 
_ families in the school areas in terms of father’ : Ae 
were not nearly as physically mobile 
anticipated. Forty-seven families had changed 1955 
residence in the intervening years. Of these, 21 1955 
moved to another residence within the same 


SCORES (De) or SAMPLE IN 1955 ANDIN 1959 


petty matters. The fourth 


ewer and ring- 
the city. A separate analysis comparing 


_ quency areas with those who had achieved up- 

_ ward mobility reveals no significant differences 
- on any of the indices included in the study. ete 
Ninety-nine of the 103 boys were still in 
school, although at least half of them had 
_ passed the compulsory school attendance age. 
Those in school were overwhelmingly enrolled - 
in the academic program (96), with only three © 
vocational training programs. School records 


h 
respondents who remained in the high delin- police 


in making an official Gapomtiion placed him o 


come to the attention of the “authorities. 
Delinquency Vulnerability, the Law, and Ad- 
mitted Delinquency—Table 1 _ presents, "first, 


_ white _ boys in the high delinquency areas of 


tional in scholastic standing and in school at- a p 

fo Scholastically, according to the ratings — second, the mean score which the 105 boys, re- 
‘on their permanent record cards, 11 per cent visited in 1959, made in 1955, , and, finally, vad 
show scores of excellent, 29 per cent above mean score for the re-test of the 103 boys in > 


average, , 32 per cent average, 23 per cent red (but not signifi cantly). It ‘should 


Columbus, Ohio, on delinquency vulnerability 
indicate that the boys are by no means excep (Gough's CPI called — 


1959. The mean scores have remained stable and 


and per cont rial sat! _ be “noted that the lower the score (as the De 


students. In school attendance, 19 per cent are 
fain, end toward delinquency and the better socialization 
f _ —hence, a score of 14.0 is a most favorable 
4 per ormance records ‘represent no Significant fact, mone of the criterion groups of 
change over time. “good citizens” in the validation of the De 
Teacher Nominations —Of the 99 boys still 
scale (So scale) reached such a favorable figure 
in school, all but four were nominated by their — - the good boys in our original sample of 125. 


homeroom teachers as individuals who would This fact lends additional credence to the con- __ 


future contact with — tinuing non- delinquency or insulation against 
q ree major reasons were listed by the teachers delinquency of these boys residing i in high delin- 


re 
justifying these nominations: ‘the boy’s quiet- 


hess,” coming from a good family, being a ‘good a before, each of the respondents conceives 


student. Four were nominated as boys who of himself as being able to stay out of trouble 
ae would or might get into difficulty with the law, with the law. Two of the boys, however, believe 
i of whom two were attendance problems, one that possibly they may be ‘brought before | the 

~attitude ‘states t is mother thinks that he is headed 
g Court Clearances.—Four boys (all 1 nominated fer trouble, and a fourth that his teacher expects _ 
as “good” by their - teachers) had become known him to get into difficulties with the law. _ These 


scale was scored in 1955), the less — 


the mean score of the original 125 


t 


to the police or juvenile court or both, one time | four respondents were the sole nominees as po- ox 


; ; _ each, during the intervening years. One case tential delinquents, and none had a record. 
ee: _ involved truancy and was disposed of by the (Each of the 103 mothers stated that her son — 
police without referring the boy to the juvenile 
4 court. A case involving malicious destruction of appear before the juvenile court.) 
property and another involving drunkenness and Ninety-four of the boys are favorably dis-— 
violation of ‘curfew were held by the police posed. toward the police and to the w workers at 


juvenile court, however, in handling these ‘two contemporary adult attitudes on this matter, 43 _ 


cases without official disposition, probably per cent of the good boys expressed the view 


would not get into trouble with the law or ever _ 


= and turned over to the juvenile court. The the juvenile court. Perhaps in conformity | with ‘ 


= 


q rable tract. Ihe other 26 families had achieved 
measure of upward mobility and had Mem 
automobile in the early morning hours to deliver 
tz 
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— 
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that any real persons have with the iter Of the 108 boys, 98 expect to finish 
can be “fixed” if they know the right peop'e. high school, "a 
Seventy per cent knew no one who hade “teachers as settoleitnneh and 92 expect to geta 
been in prison. great deal out of school from now on. 
On the Short-Nye seven-item em scale ‘be ad- Nor was there any apparent shift with re- 
mitted delinquent behavior, the good beys ap- — gard to their isolation from deviant and law- ‘a 
pear almost angelic. . They generally admit to _ violating friends. Some 91 of the 103 remained es 
_- nothing more serious than occasionally defying aloof from boys who had been in trouble with — 
"4 parental authority. The mean score on this scale the law, and 97 said that they would give up a 
js 1.3, the highest score is six, and the mode is friend if if he was ae them into trouble with — ie 
Zero. (These scores, theoretically, could reach thelaw. 
* maximum of 14 for those admitting all the be- | _ Finally, about 90 per ceat of the respondents | a 
a  haviors listed.) The reliability of these highly if expect to receive an “even break” from people 
a _ satisfactory ratings should be questioned, how- in the future, believe that adults are usually in 
ever, on the grounds that we have been unable _ their corner, and feel that things have generally — 
replicate the Short-Nye scale in any of our gone their way upuntilnow. 
other recent studies. In this investigation and 
mS in those conducted in New York and Akron, as 
. ia Zz could not be reproduced in scale form. _ This follow-up study confirms our 1955 pre- 
This is largely attributed to the lack an- dictions and those of the teachers and mothers 
-_ gnymity of the respondents and their younger of the respondents, as well as of the good boys — s 
hemselves, that they would remain law- abiding 
Self end Mother ond. Father. the future. At an average age of 16, these 
_ boys continue to assess themselves, their ‘mothe 


employed in 1955. One measures the boy’s TS; fathers, teachers, and schools favorably. 


feelings of rejection by his mother, the other B. ae 
_ his rejection of her. On both scales, the respond. — _ violating friends and acquaintances; they pre- — 
ents scored almost completely in the non-rejec- ‘dict law-abiding behavior for themselves and, 


tion direction. The boys felt that they were Sm this respect, they reflect their teachers’ con- _ 


Bene by pes mothers or yr mother ae cepts of them. They again scored lower than — 
any rabiity (De on the Gough 


selves : as good ie and are so defined by others — 


of Alameda County, California, and on whom — 
we had pretested these instruments.‘ In the ‘in spite of remaining, for th the most part, in high 
manner, the respondents felt thet their delinquency 


mothers were “about right” in severity of db- ‘The results of this investigation may be in- 
cipline, and both less strict and less lax than terpreted to mean that once a favorable self- 5 
previously. They also stated that their mothers — image has been internalized by pre-adolescents, be ‘a 
were somewhat more attentive to them than in with respect to friends, parents, school, and an 


there is every y reason to believe’ that it is 
The bo of their as difficult to alter as a delinquent self-image. 
‘4 P In view of "their relatively stable and cohesive 


fathers, the amount of paternal attention they famili he dj 
received, the severity fairness of paternal amilies, the continue in and super- 
vision of their activities by their parents, their 


: my punishment, and the amount of interest in them a 
ae by their fathers, There was only one school aspirations, and isolation from purveyors — , 
4 1 of deviant values, it may be predicted that the — i 
Bnd (favorable) shift in the four year period: : 
he b d of their good boys will persist “in their law-abiding 


= than are | In process is another follow-up investigation _ 

to school remained favor- good boys followed in this study. It is antici- 

_ able and bouts unchanged in the four-yea: ‘pated that the differences in the “outcome” of E, 


i» these latter cases will justify our belief that the 


R. Landis, “Parental Rejection and De- of a | favorable self- ~concept is the 


4 linquency Potential,” Master’s Thesis, The Ohi 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


: ON CHILDREN OF OF THE KIBBUTZ First, a theoretical point of view the 
= is thin, and easy ad hoc interpretations are too 
the Béitor: init ob "frequently made. Second, no comparisons 
Ellemers’ of Soir second vol- with other, non-} kibbutz youth, for ex- 
ample, the urban ‘high-school yout h of Israel. 
Thi the study is by no means representative 
the kibbutz, So far my criticism runs almost 
parallel to that of Dr. Rettig. Nevertheless, in 
of the of adult sabras ny opinioa, it is fair to indicate in a book re- 
- represent the dependent variables of the view the merits of the book under discussion as 
entire study), and most of all the employment BP ne as its weak points. In the case of Spiro’s 
of an inadequate theoretical framework (psy- book its merit is that it provides the reader — 4 
 choanalysis) derived from and purporting to with a good and detailed description of the so- | 
explain individualized rather than collective be-  cialization process in one particular kibbutz. — 
_ havior patterns. The distortion created by this This description is largely kept apart from the © 
_ individual centered bias can be observed in most interpretations; and ‘it is only to many of these er 
of Spiro’s interpretive comments. Shortage of interpretations that I object. = 
=, < space permits only one illustration. Spiro, de- ts _ In this light I agree with Dr. Rettig that there ee 
_ siring to explain the persistence of sabra objec- is a danger that Spiro’s book, so far the | . et 
tion to the teacher’s abdication of responsibility _ study of the second generation of a kibbutz, will . 
_ in instances of poor classroom discipline, makes — become a work of reference. But, on | the other fo F 
eference to. anticipatory moral anxiety. He hand, should Spiro be blamed for being the first 
concludes: “The students would welcome ex to publish a book on this subject? 
ternal punishment because only the pain of — Dr. Rettig’s remark about the selectivity of _ 
actual punishment can serve to reduce, if not the sample of adult sabras I fail to understand. a 
_ ¢liminate, the pain of moral anxiety” (p. 420). On page 345 Spiro mentions that his data are 
ia ‘This conclusion is most unwarranted since it is _ based on all adult sabras who were living at 
_ based on a biased premise (individualized moral 
ae anxiety). The teacher’s abdication of responsi- On reading Dr. Rettig’s note I was ~ ait e 


_ bility, and indeed the effectiveness of such a tempted to think that he is one of those present 
generalized method of restraint, is based on the and former members of kibbutzim who believe — 
oe ry sabras’ perception of collective failure. Actual that psychological and sociological theory is all e ee 
_ punishment, which is almost never used in the right for the study of all types of societies but fg x 
‘ _ kibbutz, even in most serious instances, would their own. However, he only states that he finds fae “ei 
except this individual personality theory for ex 


" movement, as I w was for ten y years, Spiro’s book 
can only serve to illustrate the inadequacy of 
individual personality theory in explaining col- we E. ELLEME 
lective behavior patterns. The real danger <a ‘University 
in the fact that this book, the only detailed — wes 

account of the second generation in the kibbutz, 

a will serve as a reference work for others. A’S USE OF 
Ohio Si State University 


ant in 


study of of kibbutz socialization. inte 


ti his 
issue,’ I feel thet some reply should be set 


-butz I made the points of criticism: 
ogy,” American Sociological Review, 25 
logical Review, 2 (February, 1960), ‘pp. 140-141. 1960), 267. 
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REPLY TO RETTIG since Professor Borgatta’s remarks on “func- 


Davis’ analysis and accepts in his 


the evaluation that “functionalism” is not 
of one piece, Borgatta persists in using the term 


agement state at any time t) of the 


system. ”8 Such knowledge is indeed difficult 
come by, but the following elaboration does 


“functionalist” as an undifferentiated class desig- entail a logical paradox: 


_ and answers them as, in his view, “generally the 

fa would. ‘aid ages 
“Tf “the functionalist” talks about contribu- 

af to the maintenance « of some delineated — 


Borgatta asks, “Do you mean the sys- 


_ Assuming that “ “the functionalist” would cast 


lot for “becoming,” Borgatta advances what 


_ apparently seems to him to be a cogent argu- — 


ment, thus: “But this raises the logical paradox 
that in order to judge what contributes to the z. 
maintenance (and so on) of the system, one 
must know what it will becoine. For this one 
ae. must either be a magician, or the analysis by 
a ‘definition becomes post hoc (historical), since 
it is only after the fact that we know what 


the 


Borgatta disregards the possibility that some 
(ype of) “functionalist” would probably main- 
tain that he has failed to ask an intelligible ques- 
tion, or that, if intelligible, explication of the 
implied interpretation of the question in terms 
of “static” and “dynamic” analysis is required 

_ before a satisfactory answer can be given. 
Leaving aside these issues of meaning, how- 


"ever > Borgatta’ s analysis does appropriately — 
depart from the common sociological practice 
of treating isolated definitions. Many terms, 3 
such as “function,” “system,” “process,” “state,” 
proceed in a formal manner. To employ a cri- 
- ticism similar to his remarks about Davis, he 
does not carry such an explication far enough. — 
= A recent formal analysis of system theory by 
Gustav Bergmann explicates these terms all 
together in reconstructing physical theory. One a 
_ particular conclusion is quite relevant to Bor- 
gatta’s question. If one considers the system, its 
state and its process, the process law, Bergmann 
i maintains, “. . . permits the computation of all 
My 2“The Myth of Fi Functional Analysis as a Special 
P _ Method in Sociology and Anthropology,” American 
Sociological Review, 24 (December, 1959), pp. 757- 
772. These comments are not offered in defense of hl 
Davis’ theses. While regarding highly his impres- 
sions concerning the historical development of 
- “functionalism” and his treatment of mistaken cri- 
a tiques, it must be pointed out that the crucial step 
a in his argument from these factors to the logical 
scientific status of “functionalism” is a simple 
non sequitur. Further, even if one accepts the 
a mise that (one type of) “functional” theory exhibits 
_ all the characteristics of other scientific social theory, 
he may cunsistently hold that it contains distin- a 


tem as it is or as it is becoming (evolving)?” = 


must be explicated together if one wants to | 


2 when used with reference to —— spat such 


natum. He puts questions to “the functionalist” Concider now a val 


Consider now a variable of ah we 
process knowledge. In other words, we know or 
we know how to find the (smallest) closed system 
among whose relevant variables it occurs. . 

Thus we know all the other variables with which 
our variable “interacts. ogg We know, in par- 
ticular, how to compute the future as well as the | 
past values of our variables from what we can — 
a now measure (provided we also know the past or — 


future boundary conditions). Retrospectively we 


4 know, furthermore, what the present value of our © a 
variable would have been if some earlier state 
of the system had been different from what it 
actually was. Prospectively, we know how to in- y 
fluence its (and the other relevant variables’) 
future values by present interference with the 
system from outside; and | we ako know the : 
limits of such interference.* 
_ Granted, this position is only one among — 
alternatively possible _ Feconstructions 


nevertheless, far from playing the role of a 


magician or historian, Bergmann is exhibiting 


the logical nature he the ideal goal of scientific 
knowledge. If a sociological “functionalist” 


maintains this view, therefore, his position is 
indistinguishable from the scientific sociological — 
enterprise in general. Given this initial _— 
tion in system theory, however, there is a mean- 


_ ingful distinction that can be made, and it is 


based precisely on the 


‘maintenance.” 

In an examination of the app icabi 

functional explanations in Pats science to a 


following distinction: 


those studied in In the former, the prop- 
erties and activities of the systems are dependent 
upon a set of factors in such a way that when 
these factors undergo any considerable 
the properties and activities of the system cease 
to exist. In the latter, however, the systems ap-_ 
pear to be self-maintaining with respect to the 
continued manifestation of certain of their - 


despite fairly extensive variations in the factors Va 


upon ingly, those traits causally depend. 


self-maintaining mechanisms for certain of their 
traits, but seem pointless and even misleading — 
self-regulatory devices5 


8 Gustav Bergmann, Philosophy Science, Madi- 
son: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1958, p. 93. 


Ernest Nagel, Logic Without Metaphysics, Glen- 
coe, Free Press, 1956, PP. 251-282. 
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NICATIONS 
further raises the very issue author such a ‘comment Py 
upon which a possible distinction between func- doubt the editor “of the 
tional and other social theory may be soundly Review to publish this. — a ede 
based.’ I should have thought that if Davis’ Ogles quotes Nagel, draws a distinction 
article had been taken seriously, a responsible _ - between systems in physical science and biology, — 
critique would have - delineated types of “fune- - indicating that the appropriateness of functional — 
and ‘dealt with them in turn. Bor- statements is associated only with the system 
gatta’s argument takes a different course. If a the latter. Certainly concern should be placed © 
; _ mixed image may be permitted, it is suggested on the distinction between biological and social — 
Swen 3 that a reductio ad absurdum argument as Bor- he “systems, also. The former tend to be gelatively 
defined morphologically, y, closed, homo- 
be taken oe argument, not the geneous within a class, and have regular, known, 
arguer, is so revealed. _and observable life cycles. An analogy might be 
H. Octes drawn between an organism and the family, for 
State University sit example, but the analogy is a tenuous one. 
A po its development a cow rarely becomes an ele- 
[sneer pant, but a family may change in type.) 
Analogies at more complex levels and for the 
whole of society are even more tenuous; history 
o the Editor: have important elements of recurrence, 
‘ but with regard to time and evolutionary proc- 


mm es has misunderstood my _cOM- esses we appear to be dealing with a an open 
ments, and this is indicated in his statement: system. 
if “He puts questions to ‘the functionalist’ and ~~ Rather than to undertake a weighty exposition — 
 —_—- them as, in his view, ‘generally the of my criticism, let me provide an example. In ? 
ae functionalist’ would.” Not so! I put questions the conclusion of an article titled “The F ra 
to “the functionalist’ ” and answered them as the tions of Small-Group _ Research” > (Lewis 
i functionalist often has when his methodology Coser, Social Problems, 3 (July, 1955], pp. 
5 s departed from what is generally included in }_6), the author concludes : “To the extent that — 
central province of sociology, recent vogue of small-group research leads 
Z as __ Ogles’ second sentence in the last paragraph to the neglect of problems of social structure in 
_is wrong if it is meant to imply inadvertence. — of preoccupation with the social psy-— 


_ should read: “Sardonically, . . . Borgatta raises” chology of adjustment, it may be said to have 
¢ =a the very issue upon which a possible distinction serious dysfunctional consequences for the de- _ 
a _ between functional and other social theory may velopment of a mature science of society.” Pre- 


_ be soundly based.” With regard to co confusion of sumably the system here is the science of so- 


‘argument argue, I would be w willing to ciety at some point in its development to 
g, aimee Davis quotes from this chapter of Nagel, ’ maturity is at end, and what contributes to and 


sae it is curious that he does not mention self-main- 3 74 
taining systems in his article. He may not care for inhibits its development. Of course, we are free 


é ahs Nagel’s explanatory — comments concerning the de- to hold whatever opinions and values we have. 
aa velopment of “functionalism,” but surely enough In the words of the functionalists, _ one might — 


discussion of this type of system occurs in Talcott €ven conclude ‘that the vogue of functional 
Parsons’ writing to consider it a possible Smash analysis may “. . . have serious dysfunctional 


_ ing characteristic of one functionalist’s approach. | consequences for the development of a mature = 
order not to be misunderstood, an argument science of society. 
from authority (argumentum ad verecundiam) is As a minor | point of logic, it needs i ate 
not being advanced. Whether analysis of sociological - remarked that when a distinction is made be- 4 


date ‘tm terme systems sociological theory and functional theory 


_ entifically fruitful or not is a complex empirical — 
question. Further, not only should Bergmann and and the latter is not included in the former, A 4 


Nagel be “critically studied in full but also Davis’ ‘t4utology is established that excludes the latter ss 
article should be given careful attention since it has the province of 
significant diagnostic value as a in the 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


abu tions were i 

accordance with the By- attempt to offset any biasing ‘effect of 
and with due regard for the fields of spec ializa- I “the ordinal position of the names on the ballot, — 
tion and the geographical distribution of the — - alternative forms of the ballot were ‘used. One 


members, President Howard Becker appointed form listed in alphabetical order the candidates a 


the following Committee on Nominations and for each “office, the other form reversed the i 


_ Elections: Kimball Young, Chair man, Ray- order. In addressing the ballots, these forms 
a mond V. Bowers, William Rex Crawford, Donald were sent alternatively to the names on the 
> . Cressey, Walter Firey, James E Fleming, a mailing list. The numbers of returns were almost — 
Warner E. . Gettys, Noel P. Gist, William J. _ equal for the two forms. Analysis indicates that 
Goode, Reuben L. Hill, Elio D. Monachesi, Ira ' various considerations apart from the inherent 
Reid, Harry P. Sharp, Melvin Tumin, merit of the candidates may well have 
Walter B. Watson. effect on the outcome of the election. 
The Committee cast six ballots in order to _Write-in votes mentioned 122 additional 
“nominate the various candidates. The slate, as i names; no one person received more than seven 
finally on was as write-in votes, and no more than five per cent of 
naar the voters wrote in names for any one office. _ id 
President A following nominees were elected: 


Committee on Publications 

Reuben L. Chairman 


Ballots were mailed from the Executive or’s Report for the car 
on March 15, 1960, to the 2,773 Fellows and a 30, 1959 
Active members of the Association. Ballots were 
| returned by April 18 (or April 25 in the cases 
members living abroad) by 1800 members cme: 
who constitute 65 per cent of the voting mem- The American Sociological ee 
bership (as contrasted with 52 per cent to 62 Washington Square 
cent returning votes in the five previous York 
instructions which have developed over 
the years for validating the ballots were care- In accordance with instructions, we have ex- 
fully followed, and all identification was re- _ amined the financial records of The American 
_ moved from the ballots before the tally was | owen Association for the fiscal year ended 


‘William Sewell 


-made. The counting was done by I.B.M. pro- November 30, 1959. We ‘submit herewith the the 
cedures, in line with the -made by following Exhibits: 


— 
— SION: REPORTS AND OPINION” 
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‘THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION: 
tof Cash” Receipts accounting system of the Association is 
‘limited to a ‘cash receipts and disbursements 
basis, only ‘cash journals being used to r record 
forthe The Cash Balances as of November 30, 1959, 
Fiscal Year Ended confirmed to us as by the depositories. 
a 


For THE FISCAL “Year 
 Enpep NovEeMBER 30, 1959 


Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 


«$25,869.49 


Asian (Under Grant) 


American Sociological Review: 
Asia Foundation Funds Allocate 758.33(D) 
Printing and Mailing Costs 


Clerical Salaries—Editor 


Editor’s 


1 65000(C) 


61484 


Asia Foundation Funds Allocated .34(D) 4 


Bulletin: 
Payment for 
Clerical Salaries 
$298.00 Allocated for 1958 > 


Printing) 8. 


| 
4 
STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS a — 
— 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION Eva 


= 


of Receipts Over 


Miscellaneous Expense 


Research Listing: 
Report Sales 


Clerical and Saiaries 
Miscellaneous 


HE PROFESSION: 


_ THE AMERICAN SOCIOLO 


Payments to Publisher 


Annual Meeting 


Abstracts—Clerical Salaries 
—Printing and Mailing 
 ——Expenses 
Travel and Room Expense, 
Officers and Staff 
Clerical Salaries 


Member Mailings and Dues Collection 


Office Maintenance Expense 
Purchase of Office 

Machine 


“Member Notices, Files, etc. 


REPOR PORTS AND OPINI 


—C 


A 


OGICAL ASSOCIATI 


For Fiscat YEAR 
ENDED NOVEMBER 


Excess (Deficiency) 


of Receipts Over 
Disbursements: 


$1489.79 


1959 


; 
a 


-_ 

421800 


"THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


A 


$17,439.79 
at { 


= 


Travel of Officers Staff 
to Regional Meetings 
Psychology: 
Clerical Salaries 
Mailing 
“Methodology: 


4 it Clerical Salaries 


Expense 


$1,959. 183.87) x 


Executive ‘Committe and Cou 


Miscellaneous 
Nominations and 
Election Mailing 
= Salaries 


Clerical Salaries 
7 _ Miscellaneous 
Travel 


Clerical Salaries 

Asia Foundation Committee: 

= from Grant 

Clerical Salaries 

Travel Grant Committee: 
‘Travel 
Clerical Salaries 
Miscellaneous Repenss 


Clerical Salaries 


— 
— #8 | 
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Excess (Deficiency) 
of Receipts Over 


Fon 
Other Journals: 
Subscriptions 
| Clerical Salaries 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Award: 
Savings Account 
Royalties 
Award (Withdrawn from Savi 


$ 865. = 


. Savings Account Interest 
(Paid from Funds) 1,384.95 


Miscellaneous: - 
Travel Under Asia Foundation 
Grant from Asia Foundation— 
478 33(D) 
A.C.L.S. 1958 Expenses Reimbursed 
Mailing List Rental toy 
Savings Account 
Social Security Taxes 
M neous Income and Ex 


4 
TotaL CasH RECEIPTS AND 


sk 1,594.69 


$146, 976.66 08 


} 

48,802.26 


$47,002.84 


— 
— 
= 
— 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Caso BaLANce—NovEMBER 30, 1959 


$47,002.84 


General Funds: 


im, 4 : 


$6309.53 


ess: Due to General Fund 


Allocated portion of office salaries paid. 1960 
(C) Includes allocated portion of office mailing 


of the and bonds listed in “Exhibit B. 
__ Verifications in connection with other assets va the 
any liabilities of the Association as of No- price prior r to 
vember 30, 1959, have been omitted. The only 1959, for the stock. ar pe gil 
= receipts confirmed by reference to outside — oe, our opinion, subject to the foregoing com- q 
sources were dividends on stocks and bank in- - ments, the accompanying Statement of Cash 
_ terest income. We made tests to ascertain that Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibit A) and 


dues, Review subscriptions 
sales, Review advertising, and other types of 
_ receipts were properly entered in the cash re- 
ceipts journal, and that all such receipts were 


_ made an examination of the paid invoices ‘and 


7 hand at Beecher 30, 1959, which were pur 


chased to November 30, 1948, are 


properly deposited in the banks. In addition, we 


Statement of Security Transactions (Exhibit B) 
_~present- fairly the cash transactions of The 
American Sociological Association for the fiscal _ 
year ended November 30, 1959. eae. 
We wish to express our appreciation of the 


courtesies extended to us by the Executive ce B 
in the Officer and her assistants during the course of 


examination. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Kinc AND CoMPANY | 
Certified Public 
-~William 
New York 5, 5, N. ¥ 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Financial Report from the Executive Association acti es. Royalties from Sociology 


Today, amounting to over $5,000, were deposited 
‘Table summarizes ‘the be for th Table 2 shows the budget which has been 
past year, comparing them with the authorized a by the Council for the fiscal year 
i. = for that year, and indicating the extent 1960. This budget is designed to take care of 7 
to which the various activities of the Associa- af continuing increases in activity, as well | as in’ ea 
tion were self-supporting (through subscriptions, the general level of costs. It provides for fur- _ 
advertising, and the like) or were supported — ther additions to the number of pages in the __ 
dues or special funds. This statement ad- Review, wider circulation, expanding activities 
. justs the cash figures as shown by the audit in of the Association’ s Committees and Sections, 
order to fit the current year more exactly. The — preparatory work on the revised Jmdex to the 
Bey dues increases in 1959 (together with an Review, and the like. It is estimated that he. 


11 per cent increase in the number of members cost of such services to members and to the x 
despite the higher dues) produced $73,865 in profession can be met again this year without m: 

dues income. This was $28,000 more than in deficit, 
1958. This additional income served, not merely Respectfully submitted, 
overcome the $3,500 deficit of the previous WHITE Ruy 


year, but also to support the | new program of Executive aia 


s Fuvanctat S FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1959 
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THE OBFECTIVES OF OF SOCIOLOGICAL hand, both the demand for larger numbers of ; 
markets for 1 the services social scientists 
‘Scie 
Grate pressures for or acceleration o: of graduate 


a training. But while some of those \ who Cone 
‘Trends of the last two decades, both within - cemed with the staffing of liberal arts colleges E 


and outside the a academic realm, , have made it _ would: minimize the time devoted to training a 
- for research, many non- -academic employers are ¥ 


~ ewn vocational roles and goals, and to ask = only in intensive training in a narrow” 
afresh whether prevailing patterns of graduate == To 
training need to be modified. Different aspects 
the present situation give rise to some incompati- ‘estees at the price of neglecting either research 
ble demands for changes in different directions. — training or broad study of the corpus of soci- 
First, sociology has “outgrown | the technical ology as a whole would threaten the future de- 
apparatus of the 1930s; a fully competent yelopment of sociology as a scientific discipline. 
sociologist today must command an to the perennial problem of combin-— 
_ skills for which his recent predecessors felt no 


_ recently adopted from other disciplines. It takes 


i 
more time to master more skills. On the other — porns for r jobs in governmental, commercial, — an 


other types” of organizations. Graduate 

--WRevision of a paper read at the annual meet- st schools « cannot evade the question » of the extent _ 

| of the American Sociological Association < ‘to which they should offer special | programs for 
“Problems in the Advancement of the Sociological _ those intending to engage in activities ranging all — 
Profession,” Chicago, September 1959. Gey way from market research and 
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it to “underdeveloped” nations. have, it must be admitted, the reputation 
is no sufficient simply to reproduce of shallow verbosity. future of sociology 
either as an academic discipline or as a field of ‘ 
_ professional activity will depend on overcoming — 
students—as a a famous sociologist this too-often- deserved stigma. Now more than 
said to have done some years ago—to “just stay ever, sound training i in research must be a central — 
around the university a while longer and soak — element in the training of teachers of sociology. : 
up some more sociology.” _ respect to students who are committed 
‘a We cannot return to an imagined earlier to careers in scientific research, there can be 
- golden age—or age of innocence—when the only _ argument about the necessity of research — 
me ' objective of advanced training in sociology was - training. The practical questions to be faced in 
Ve _ to produce scholar-teachers; there is indeed this case concern the extent and breadth of 
little danger that this will be seriously attempted. training that should be universally required of 
- But we must not forget this basic objective in _ Ph.D. candidates. As a science grows more com- _ 
_ our haste to respond to growing demands for lex, it outstrips the capacity of an individual 
% special kinds of what is now barbarously called = 7 to master all of its aspects, and those who 
_ “know-how.” Talcott Parsons has done well to d 
etermine the requirements for the degree must 


remind us, in a notable recent r on the state 


- of the sociological profession, that “the central 


task of a scientific is the development predoctoral study might be prolonged 


urther; 


the forte ac: of “that function” is the “de. ized curricula; or the doctoral degree might be 


velopment of its discipline. — 


a There are four principal functions around one _ terminus of formal 
or more of which a sociologist may build his The first of these alternatives is incompatible 
os career: teaching, research, professional practice, with the demand for accelerated production voll 
a and ancillary technical services. After noting the accredited scientists, and would further ag- 
kinds of training required by each, we shall gravate the economic problems of graduate =. 
consider those elements which are universally dents. 
needed and which are relevant only to particular The second alternative—granting doctoral 


es ae regarded as a way station rather than as the 


and and narrower special fields— 


Preparing future teachers for undergraduate 
colleges still remains the largest task of graduate — 

_ departments of sociology, if the size of the task te be technical virtuosity divorced from the ability 
B.A be measured by the number of students. There to judge when one’s special skills are applicable — 
__ are many who deplore what they view as over- ‘ to a problem and when they are not. The ns 

ty ‘emphasis on rcsearch training and neglect of & alternative—a doctorate which attests a high 


‘ both indoctrination and practical experience in in Jevel of general competence and readiness to 4 


the of teaching: hes assimilate further specialized training or to” 

€  study—seems preferable. In some other fields, 


process of working fer thelr physical sciences, for example, a period of 


if any of their under postdoctoral study has already become virtually 


graduate students have any intention of making d for th h high | 
sociology their career, and that some classroom 


‘i. histrionics may be needed to capture their in- 
- terest in the subject. But before acquiescing in 


achievement as a research scientist. _ apes 


What about the training of that species of 


professional sociologist whose vocation is 
- teaching nor academic research f for pure truth’ 7 


a college teachers faster, it would be wholesome to _ Sake, but application of the science of sociology — 
ih lees on the dismal results of over-emphasis on - to practical problems of society? The central” 3 


the mechanics of teaching and neglect of sub-— here is the antithesis between a research- 
jee r in the training of elementary and oriented scientific discipline which aims to equip 
person to ask his own questions and to seck 


secondary school teachers. 
| his own answers, and technical training aimed 


| a at equipping him with a certain array of 
tested skills applicable in situations. 


_ Profession,” American Sociological Review, 54 (Au- | 
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PROFESSION : REPORTS AND OPINION 

~ for jobs in which the situations and prob- of sociology anyone presuming to 


lems to be encountered are defined in advance. ae it * the solution of social proble ms needs 


This is not yet ‘true of most fields of applied — above all to be thoroughly trained in the basic 
coy the principal task of the practicing science. Only to the extent that the science of a 
_ sociologist i is to redefine the problems with which © sociology accumulates a more adequate stock - 
- his clients think they are confronted. To be able e of well-tested instruments and ready-made an- a 
‘t take this crucial step he needs to be well and _swers to practical problems will there be suita- 
broadly trained in the principies and methods i} ble jobs for large numbers of sociological tech- 
Because the practitioner in a special field also The differentiation of technicians from full-_ 
press specialized knowledge and special skills, - fledged scientists already has been noticed in — 
however, there is danger that in undertaking to the field of psychology, where professionalization _ 
: . acquire these he may lose sight of the need fora has advanced somewhat further than in soci- 


firm foundation in the basic discipline. How ology. The report of the American Psychological — 
much may be required, quite apart from basic Association’ s 1959 conference on graduate -— 
sociology, is well illustrated by Clausen’s spe- cation devotes an interesting chapter to “non-_ 
 ¢ifications for a sociologist participating ina doctoral. training. ”8 While insisting that th 
mental health program : 3 title of psychologist be strictly reserved for pos- 
He-should have some knowledge « of community Sessors of the doctoral degree, the conferees 
a research, of the professions, and of intergroup re- conceded that there are now certain functions — = 


should be conversant with the kinds of related to psychology which can be adequately 


data available in Census reports and other collec- 
tions of social statistics ; should have taken courses: full professional 


the val systems 4 “holder: of .D. degree] is his research 
Tess he has a statistician as collaborator) be The predilection of students of sociology for — 
skilled in sampling and statistical analysis; should “applied” courses in which they hope to gain | 
1 0 rio 
with the of and gov- Problems without the pains of studying the 
_ ernmental organizational procedures; should be a _ basic scientific discipline has been discussed in c 
facile public speaker, able to interpret research — these columns by Podell andothers5 =~ 
findings to laymen, and skillful in organizing = This discussion thus far has tended toward © 
the conclusion that everyone who is to be known 
If academic institutions respond as they have asa sociologist should have a firm grasp on the : On 
_ heretofore to the emergence of other new fields essential core of sociological theory, concepts, 
of endeavor, we can anticipate a multiplication and methods, and should have undergone thor- 
of special training programs designed to fit so- : ough training in research. But it is easier to _ 
_ ciologists for work on problems of mental health, — 
delinquency, industrial relations, and so on. In 
interest of speed and efficiency, | it is likely of required research 
that there will be attempts to and Some years ago the Society’s (Association’s) 
predigest for students in such programs those Committee on Training and Professional Stand-— 
- sociological principles and findings that seem im- ards was asked to consider the nature of the 
mediately relevant to presently perceived ao central core of knowledge that all condidates 
dems i in the respective fields. The results of such for advanced degrees should possess. ‘Various 
a trend could be the premature development of items were suggested as indispensable: statistical 
technicians who will bring discredit on the ~ methods, experimental design, mathematics, . 
science of sociology. “Briefing” in the principles i cial psychology were most frequently mentioned. -, 
of a science may possibly have its place in the But none of these is peculiarly sociological; all 
: training of a technician who will always work of them ar are -* in other academic depart- & ; 
under competent professional guidance and 
needs to know only enough of the rationale un- 
Anne Roe et Education in 
4 his techniques ‘make his Psychology, Washington: American 
Association, 1959, Chapter 7. < 
following description is paraphrased from Lawrence Podell, Martin and 
John A. Clausen, Sociology and the Field of Mental berta Rogers, “Sociology in American Colleges: 
Health, New York: —— ea Foundation, 1956, _ Fifteen Years Later,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 24 (February, 1959), pp. 87-95. 
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AMERICAN’ SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
"ments. The committee did not arrive at any sons. Some of the current pressures for it are 
- formulation of the strictly sociological requisites, — indirect. One | adventitious source of pressure is 
one member maintaining that the question is u the - campaign for state legislation for licensure 
gratuitous and arguing that all sociology de- ie of practicing psychologists. Because certain laws — 
partments teach the essentials of sociology, intended to suppress clinical practice by un- 
although in terms of different metaphors.  -—_ qualified psychologists have been written in 
Sociologists need not suppose that their com- language that interferes with the activities of — 
_ mittee was unusuaily inept, for the recent con- social psychologists with degrees in sociology, 
ference on graduate education in psychology, it has been seriously proposed that the American 
{ cited above, is reported to have reacted similarly Sociological Association (or its State affiliates) 
to the same question. According to the rap- set up its own mechanisms for accrediting such 
- porteur, there was consensus on the proposition he social psychologists. If such measures are 
; A that there is in fact a central core of aaieay: adopted, they will almost inevitably involve 
_ which all students should master, but the con- ~ some formalization of | training requirements. 
ferees were unwilling to specify its content. © This is not the place to discuss the merits all 
_ Reluctance to prescribe standard curricula can the proposal, which is in the purview of a spe 
a be regarded as a hopeful ‘sign insofar as it cial committee of the Association.* aq 
ae represents a desire to avoid premature rigidity Another subcommittee of the Association is _ 
ss in a youthful and growing discipline. But it is = interested in gaining recognition n for 
Jess encouraging if it reflects mere failure to sociology ; as a field of competence in the Federal — 
agree on a common language with which to civil service, where most sociologists heretofore _ 
communicate. have had to classified under some other 
Similar considerations apply | to train- Tubric. In these negotiations the question will 
_ ing, as well as to substantive content. The views doubtless arise: What can the holder of a degree p~ 
of another conference of — psychologists are in sociology be assumed to know? ae 
a pertinent here. The report of a seminar on train- a i _ Further pressure for more explicit standards 
for research, sponsored by the American training can be expected to result from the 
Psychological Association in 1959, characterizes growing shortage of college teachers. As colleges ¢ 
a creative research scholar in "terms which multiply and expand, traditional recruiting prac 
on that his education should be permissive tices in which personal recommendations count 


ee to the point of anarchy: “the productive man more than official credentials will tend to be — = 


is often narrow, preoccupied with his own ideas, — 4 supplanted by impersonal procedures calling for 
more formal criteria of an individual’ $s qualifica- 


in his work or in his 


_ _ Granting that we shall always need the u undis- _ trend toward standardization should be so di- re 
- ciplined geniuses who now and again emerge _ rected as to strengthen the foundations of our 
a _ With really seminal ideas, and granting also that - discipline apace with the growth of its super- 
= docility in following well-beaten path- structures. Standardization at best has the 
ways in academic groves is undesirable, we must a effect of laying down a solid floor; at worst it 
still admit that rebellion against all that one’s may _tigidify ceiling. 
_ Seniors have learned is not ipso facto a sign of e and institutional- 

eens The problem, then, is to finda 

d their own careers, have expressed vain re- 


certain fundamentals which at the time seemed — _ The merits of this and similar proposals have aa 
only tedious. discussed in these columns. See Edgar F. Bor- 
gatta, “The Certification of Academic Professions: 


Some standardization of basic sociological 

The Case of Psychology,” American Sociological 

ent for a «Review, 23 (June, 1958), pp. 302-306, and the ex- 
= between Theodore M. Newcomb and Bor- 


et al. gatta, ibid. 24 (February, 1959), pp. 95-98. 
: = Donald W. Taylor and others, “Education for Broader implications are considered in a forthcom- ;. 
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between a  stifing degree of 
and a futile level of generality. Above 


. =" firm foundation of standards for basic training. 
at 


) BECKER 


HOWARD 


= The sudden death of 
Howard Becker on n June 8 arrived when this 


(1945), , the M.A. in sociology from the Uni- 


ON 


‘Finally, standardization ought to begin at the 
bottom: standards of training for various 


Graduate Teachers College 


versity of Chicago (1947), and began his 
long-standing work in the sociology of reli- 


» of the Review was in press. Professor cS gion with a master’s thesis on Catholicism _ 


Becker’ s duties as President of the American — 
Sociolo logical Association, in accordance with» 


and psychoanalysis. Returning to “Harvard 
in 1948, his teaching virtuosity was demon- 
- strated as an assistant in several courses, in- — 


_volve upon Vice-President Wilbert E. Meme cluding three in the Department of Social 


Princeton University. — —The Editor, 


MICHAEL SEYMOUR OLMSTED 
44923-1960 
Februar 
young age, death ended the career of a su- 
 perb student of sociology and other fields, a 
highly promising scholar, an exciting teacher, — 
<Any a talented member of the general academy, — 
2 beloved man. But Michael Olmsted leaves 
se 7 a rich legacy to many of us: Patricia Crock- | 
ett Olmsted, _ their sons Jeffrey and M ichael, 
his former ‘teachers and students and ‘col- 
_ Jeagues, his many friends within—and with- 
out—the collegiate community. Not least, 
ap he leaves affirmation of man’s capacity for 
extraordinary courage: : not. until the final 
weeks of a years- -long and inexorable illness, — 
when there was no alternative, did he re- 
_ linquish or reduce his many activities. . Pro- 
i fessor Olmsted’s “vita” hardly re reflects these 
nes activities, the wide range of his interests, | his 
5 oe imaginative prowess, his sparkling wit. 
- Born in Evanston, Illinois, he | was the son 


and community educator, who stimu- 
lated his early it interest i in sociological prob- 
Z lems. He graduated from New Trier Town- 
where his sociological a 
_ interests were brought together in his thesis, 


comparative study of social movements. 
From 1943 to 1947, he taught social studies, — 


and historical 


pursued still another — 


Relations, where he 


“Small Group Interaction as a Function 


Group Norms,” receiving the Ph.D. in 


at a tragically 


1952. In that year, he joined the faculty | of 
Smith College, where his erudition and skills 
were exploited in both departmental and in- _ 
terdisciplinary “courses, well as in his 
roles as special lecturer on a variety of 
scholarly subjects and as consultant or mem- | 
of important educational agencies—But 
_ this is not the record of a dilletante, as his 
publications attest. The latter include The 
Small Group (1959) and contributions to 
number of ad 
i 


the Review. of 

As member of the Review’s staff 
and as Book Review Editor, Michael Olm- — 
sted was a “promethean editorial colleague,” 
I noted in the 1959 Editor’s He 


was much more 


=— 


LOMON KOOS 
1905-1960 


AR 

arl Lomon Koos, Professor of Sociology 

at Texas Technological College since 1958, 


ship High School in 1940, and three yenes died suddenly and unexpectedly on March — 


"Professor the pro- 
fession rather late in life. After receiving his 
-Sc.B. from Ohio State University i in 193 1,he 
‘was engaged in research work and social 3 


_ history, ‘English, and art at schools in the service until he entered the graduate school 


the M. Ed. from the: 


of Columbia ‘University in he 
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was awarded we MA in n 1944 Ph.D. 


& State University (School of Social Wel- 
aaa and Texas Technological College. He 
had also served as visiting lecturer at Sarah 
mit Lawrence College, Smith College, and the 
University of Texas. At the same time, he 
maintained rigorous standards in his classes 
and was a very popular teacher. The stu- 
enjoyed his lectures, and they _appre- 
_ ciated his interest in them as persons. 
Although his sociological career 
_ a short fourteen years, Professor Koos’ writ- 
= were numerous, including the following — 
volumes: Families in Trouble, 1946; Sub- 
urbanization in Webster, New York 1946; 
of the Patient, 1959 (third edi- 
q Health of Regionville, 1954; and They Fol- 
low the Sun, 1957. Several of his articles are 


of marriage, “community, and public health. 


_ At the time of his death, two of his books — 


were in press, a textbook in public health 


and a monograph on the middle-class family. et 


_ In addition to the recognition which he 
received in academic circles, Professor Koos — 
was in great demand as a consultant 
— speaker by community and health a agencies. 
_ Only ten days before his death, he had gone 
to Minneapolis to address the annual meet- 
_ ing of the Minnesota Conference on Social 
The Earl Koos in 
; ‘the several fields in which he was active have 
lost ; "productive colleague and a warm 
W.G 


5, Emeritus 


a Sociology at the University of Connecti- 
cut, died on February 26, 1960. James Hypes i 


joined the staff of the University in 1921 


and became the first Head of the Depart- 
_ment of Sociology when it was established 
separate unit in 1931, and served i 


ion); Marriage, 1957 (second edition); research to the problems 


University in Dr. had 2 


2 io the topics of population mobility and a 
suburbanization, in both of which fields he 
_ made early contributions to the literature. A 
q traveller by inclination, he made two trips E 

to the Orient in a professional capacity and — 
4 was a member of the Laymans Foreign Mis- 

sion Board Inquiry with special responsi- 
“bility for investigating village life in India. 
His publications include Social Participatio 
in a Rural New England Town (1927), : 
_ Spotlights on the Culture of India (1937), poe 
and d Knights of the Road (1938). Dr. ‘Hypes 
was also active in a number of welfare or- __ 
Banizations and was committed to the ap- 4 
plication of modern methods of —. 

of rural life. His 

widow, Cora Jackson Hypes, will continue to iv 
_live at Storrs, Connecticut. 
University of Connectic icut 


NOTICE TO. CONTRIB BUTORS 


“Effective w with the 1961 issue the 
Review will be under the editorship of Harry 
Alpert. Robert A. Ellis will serve as Book Re- 
view Editor. After September 1, 1960, corre- 
spondence concerning manuscripts and book 
reviews should be addressed as follows: in 3 ae 


will be in Copenhagen August 


13-19, 1961. Application forms and detailed infor 


bs 


mation will be mailed during the fall of 1960 di- 
rectly to registered psychologists in all countries. 
Symposia are scheduled within most areas of ap- — 
plied psychology. A limited number of individual 
papers can be submitted in all fields. To present a 
paper, a one-page abstract should be << before 
January 1, 1961, to the Secretariat, 19, Sankt © 

of Science. Entries are invited for the Socio- 
Prize of 1,000 dollars for a ‘meritorious 
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“social are eligible, as are as are manuscripts The Institute for the Study of Crime and 
that have been published since January 1, 1959. Delinquency. Richard A. McGee, Director, Cali- | 
Entries must be received no later than September fornia Department of Corrections, announced the 
a 1960. For further information write to Dael — organization of the Institute for the purpose ll 
Wolfie, Executive Officer, American Association for initiating and conducting research in the correctional 
the Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts field, with emphasis on inquiries which cannot be — 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. undertaken by public agencies. Officers are: McGee, 
tes President; Heman G. Stark, Director, California 
The American Correctional Youth Authority, Vice- President ; Douglas Grant, 
"sponsoring the 90th Annual Congress of Correction Stee 
_ in Denver, Colorado, from August 28 to September 
_ 2, 1960, anticipates being host to approximately  urer. Offices are at 605 1 eschee- Anglo Bank Build- 
4, 500 representatives from the judicial, correc- ing, Sacramento 14, California. 
tional, probationary, and law enforcement fieldsin | | 


«gress theme is “Corrections in Retrospect and 
Prospect.” #= terdisciplinary conference last June to honor the ue } 
_ late Dr. Gomberg, who had been Executive Director 
—_ Couneit o on mn Higher Education in the e Ameri- of the Jewish Family Service. Leading representa- bs. 
’ | Republics. Frederick Burkhardt, President of 2 tives of social work, psychiatry, and the social sci- 
“" the American Council of Learned Societies, pre- ences participated in the conference on theoretical 
Ache sented a paper to the Conference on Higher Educa- and practical developments in ye: research, di- 
tion in in the American Republics held in Santiago, agnosis, and 
Chile, February 1960, entitled “Inter-American 
Scholarly in the Humanities Outdoor Recreation Resources Review C 


Social Sciences.” Because the Council believes it is Leann 


_ mnittee for the National Recreation Survey, including iat 
among scholars in the ericas, copies of the 
to. Kenneth Malton d, Dorothy Brady, University of Pennsylvania, Robert 


-E. L. Faris, University of Washington, Robert 
Secretary General, Institute of International Edu- Ferber, University of Illinois, William G. — 


Rast 67m Street, New York 21, New York. Stanford Research Institute, Edward D. Olds, Uni- 


i parts of the United States and Canada. The Con- e Jewish Family Service, Inc. The M. Robert. 
ae Gomberg Memorial Committee held a two-day ¢ 


“The Kei made versity of Maryland, Daniel O. Price, University of 


to the Chicago Boys Clubs for a six- year delin- ‘ North Carolina, and Frederick F. Stephan, Prince- 


__ neighborhoods. Tied in with this action, the Foun-— rs ae one of a number of studies spon-— 
dation has awarded a grant to the Institute for — sored by the Commission as a part + ere ram 

Social Research of the University of Michigan to — of research designed to estimate the various 
measure the program’s effectiveness. The study is Bp ny and kinds of “years recreational resources 
under the general supervision of Ronald Lippitt, — 

program director of the University’s Center Lod 

: in Group Dynami, consist of one survey each quarter, beginning in 


Sociological Society. September, 1960, each of the four samples to in- 


Thirtieth Annual Meeting held April 23-24 in Bos = clude approximately 4,000 households. Items of pri- 


ia ton, were the address of William J. Goode, the re. | mary interest are the frequency with which indi- — 
tiring President, on “Encroachment, Charlatanism,  Viduals have engaged in various types of < 


and The Emerging Profession: Sociology, Psychol- _ recreation, the distances traveled, the amount spent 
ogy, and Medicine,” and the presentation of the first information on how leisure time is spent, on the “24 
Annual Merit Award to Maurice R. Davie. Profes- - characteristics of outing groups, and on recreation 
sor Davie was presented with a scroll bearing the  ¢quipment owned. In addition to tabulations for the 
citation, “in recognition of high attainment in the Ny United States as a whole, the sample will permit q = 
oa advancement of sociological studies and service to ‘ tabulations by the four major sub-regions, and by = 


the profession of sociology the expression of esteem ‘Size of place of 


= his colleagues” and a check for 250 dollars. = I 
Newly elected officers : are Alex Inkeles, President- _ Social Legislation Information Service, 


nonprofit association which reports on federal 
— Elect Francis Merrill, vate- President ; Sylvia oa legislation and the activities of federal agen- a 
Fava, Secretary-Treasurer; Orville G. Grim, Jr. affecting family life, children, and community 
_ member of the Executive Committee. - August B. s services in the areas of health, education, a 4 
Hollingshead, President- 1959-1960 be- housing, employment, and recreation, invites in- 
comes President for 1960-1961. William J. — quiries concerning its publications. Please = 
now as Past-President, Wilbert Moore, as Repre- Theodor Schuchat, Executive Director, 1346 Con- 
sentative of the Eastern Sociological Society to ‘necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 
and Bartlett Stoodley and Kurt Mayer, memb : a 
continue their terms on the Executive Committe 
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_ research relating to social issues in the areas of de- Mi from the Social re ee Council fora 
delinquency, international ten- ‘study of factors affecting social mobility in the 
sions, and education is being offered. Applications — Soviet Union. 
must be submitted by January 1, 1961, to Dr. Mor- a Maurice R. Stein is currently working © on a study 
ton Deutsch (SPSSI Grants-in-Aid Committee), of the relationship between the rise of capitalism — 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray the flowering of dramatic poetry and drama in 


‘Hill, New Jersey. son ot te during the 17th century, and a general 


book about social change with Arthur Vidich. 
Journal of Social Issues, a “publication of the Lewis A. Coser is currently working on a study of 
a SPSSI, Division 9 of the APA, is extending its edi- > “intellectuals, and Suzanne Keller is working on prob- — 
__ torial policy to publish occasional issues devoted to lems relating to the formation of elite ideologies and e 
contributed articles. Research studies, scholarly attitudes. 


Chairman of the Departments of Political Science 


of a single topic per issue will be continued. | Te "Editor of the Journal of Social Research, published & 


ss in policy reflects the feeling that there are by J. V. College, Baraut (Muerut) U. P., India, and te 
discussions and reports of research not relevant to _ is also American Editor of 11 Politico, published by 
other journals but germane to SPSSI concerns. the University of P of Pavia, Italy. peer wae 
Manuscripts submitted for publication as single of California (Berkeley). Alvin 
articles, as well as suggestions for topics fer whole ~ _ Gouldner, from Washington University at St. Louis, 
ty as - fasues, should be sent to Robert Chin, General Edi- E. Digby Baltzell, from the University of Pennsyl- 
JSI, Human Relations Univer vania, and Cesar Grana, from the University of 
—— American Shnte. a re- Summer sessions of 1960. Albert K. Cohen, from af 
me elected President of the International Union for the S. Clark, 
aa __ Scientific Study of Population, visited Africa twice 0 oronto, and Gino Germani, from the University — 
pia last year, and returns to teach the Trinity term at of Buenos Aires, will serve as eae th 
the ‘University of Ghana and to help develop the _ during the academic year 1960-1961. a < 
University’s program of population studies. He is Those pace the regular staff was will 
also preparing a survey of African demographic eave in ence for some part o ~~ year 5 
statistics for publication by the African ‘Studies: Love Nal 
Franz Schurmann will spend a year at Hong Kong, 


3 
Harvey C. Moore, Acting Chairman, continuing research on _ Communist China, after 


sabbatical leave during 1960-1961. He is currently 
sabbatical of the Anthropological Society ‘of attending an Asian Studies conference in 


= and Anthropology, has received an ACLS © 

grant for a book on Central Asia. He serves as a 

senior officer for Asian coverage of the Encyclopedia fessor in political science at Yale University, both 
= and was appointed a member of the 

Committee on International Anthropology of the — Wolfram Eberhard left for Asia on a sabbatical 
National Academy of Sciences, National Research leave to study changes in the struc- 

c -— Ae ‘get _ ture of the Chinese family in the last three hundred q 
4 years, and to continue his research on modern com- 


Moscow in thesummer of 1960. 


Philip Selznick will be at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Palo Alto, and 
_ Seymour M. Lipset will be a Visiting Research Pro- 


_ John C. Scott, promoted to Associate Professor, is 
a research consultant for Special Operations Re- — munity development b villages of Japan, Formosa, 
ins search Office (D. C.) and continues investigation of ‘India, and Pakistan. = 
of the aging: tine Ingeborg Powell, Lecturer in 1 Sociology, has re- 
gaged in full-time research with the Research Saved grant to study the ellectivencns of 
Division, SORO, this summer. ma “indoctrination programs in East Ger- 
Frederick Seymour has joined the Department ™4” niversities and will leave for Germany in in 
as Associate Professor. He most recently has been fall, 
associate human factors scientist for Systems De- William ‘Nicholls 11 will become Assistant 
velopment Corporation, and formerly was with v rector of the Conter in the fall of 
1960. 


will be a part- in the Department 


Sociology in the Spring Semester, 1961. 


State University served as Visiting 
_ Anselm Strauss has accepted an appointment as — 
4 er 
the past academic year, Associate Professor of Sociology in the School of 


Morris S. Schwartz has joined the Department as yy 
= Mortimer Gryzmish Professor of Human Relations. rsing, San 


Robert A, Feldmesser was on leave of absence University of Chicago. The Trustees of Na- 
d _ tional Opinion Research Center announce the ap- 
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THE PROFESSIO ON: ON: REPORTS AND ‘OPINION 
pointment of Peter H. Rossi as Di or, s succeeding supported by a grant from the National ie: 
Clyde Ww. who retired on 30, 1960. Health; a study of processes of unionization 
“disunionization” in the South, by Donald F. Roy 
_ Colorado College. The former Department of of need complementarity and mate selection, 
_ Sociology will become the Department of Sociology vs by Alan C. Kerckhoff, supported by a grant from — a 
i 2 and Anthropology this fall. Paul Kutsche of the — the Duke University Research Council; and a 
___ University of Pennsylvania will join the staff as. : study in the sociology of art, by Eugenia Whitridge. 
j shi Assistant Professor, and Marianne L. Stoller (Mrs. — Jack J. Preiss is completing a study of the role eae 
; Paul Kutsche) will be Research Associate and part- 2 image of the state trooper, supported by a grant — 7 
time Lecturer in Anthropology. Miss Stoller has — _ from the National Institutes of Health, which was eS 
oundation, and Kutsche has been awarded Duke University. 
Colorado College Research Grant, for ‘research in Edgar T. began his presidency of 


— of the bases and effects of systems of com- 


Europe the relationship between art Southern Sociological Society at the April meeting 


Alvin Mrs. Ruth T. Carter, and Van B. 


_ Shaw, Chairman, continue as staff members. Mrs. — 
Carter will be on leave for the first semester of the 
1960-1961 school year. Shaw was recently elected. 
to the Executive Council of the Rocky Mountain 


Council ncil on Family 

; Duke University. Kurt W. Back, formerly © of 
the University of North Carolina, and Jack J. 

a Preiss, formerly of Michigan State University, joined — 
the staff in September, — 1959 , as Associate Pro- 
fessors. Herman Turk, formerly of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, has joined the staff as 


A medical sociology program has been 


ss teach medical students and resident physicians 
at Duke School of Medicine and to engage in 
a related research. The program is staffed by — 
2 C. McKinney, Jack J. Preiss, Weston La Barre, — 
Kurt W. Back, David M. Shaw, and Herman — 
Ee Turk. George L. Maddox of Millsaps College, who | 


medical sociology by the Russell Sage Senile, 
will also work with the program for for the oo, oe 
. The National Institutes of Health have awarded a 
- grant to John C. McKinney, Kurt W. Back, Alan C. 
 Kerckhoff, and Ida Harper Simpson of the Depart-_ 
_ ment of Sociology and Anthropology, and Dean Ann — 
acobansky and Thelma Ingles School of 


Nee i has been awarded a post-doctoral residency in 


The Department has received a grant from the 


of the Society Ie Atlanta. 
_ Howard B. Jensen recently returned from a nine- pee 
_ month trip in which he participated in meetings of 
Danish Institute for Intercultural Relations and 
conferred with the sociology staff at the University ae 
of Copenhagen, the Danish School of Social Work, — A 
the Institute of Social Research, and the Danish 
Weston La Barre has been reappointed 
to the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 4 F 
oq ‘and was also recently appointed as consultant to _ ; 
_ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
Social Security Administration policy, 
= Roland J. Pellegrin, Chairman of the Department i 
of Sociology at the Louisiana State University, was _ 
‘Visiting Professor | of f Sociology | during the summer ae 


_ Session of of st 
Indiana University. Albert K. Cohen will be on 
ing Associate Professor at the University of —- 

fornia, Berkeley. He is currently serving on the 

SSRC Committee on Socio- Cultural Contexts of 
Sheldon Stryker and Psathas have re- 
“ceived a two-year grant from the | National Science pe ; 

Foundation in support of experimental studies of 
affecting coalition formation in triads. 

Delbert Miller served as consultant and , speaker 
at the Symposium on Human Problems" in the 
Utilization of Fall-Out Shelters, Disaster Research — 
Group of the National Academy of Sciences. He © 


process among nurses. has been appointed to the Advisory Committee on 


Ford Foundation for a program of research on 
a retirement. Three projects are under way: Retire- | 


‘Industrial | of the American Sociological 
The Department now includes: Professors Clifford a, 


ment and Community Integration, by Joel Smith — Kirkpatrick, Alfred Lindesmith, Delbert 


_ and Herman Turk; Family Structure and Retire- a 
‘ment, by Alan C. Kerckhoff and Robert G. Brown; 


Miller, John H. Mueller (Chairman), Dinko 


and Work and Retirement, by John C. McKinney, _ Joseph F. Schneider, Karl F. Schuessler, Frank R. 
‘Kurt Ww. Back, and Ida Harper ee Westie; Assistant Professors Melvin L. DeFleur, — 


grant to Kurt W. Back and David M. Shaw for a 


3 
Other current research in the Department in- 


and Allen D. Grimshaw. 


Tomasic; Associate ‘Professors Albert K. Cohen, 


John T. Liell, George Psathas, and Sheldon Stryker; Bs 


State of Towa. Albert J. Reiss, 
became Chairman of the Department at the be- 


cludes a study of division of labor in an out- patient — ginning of the 1959-1960 academic year. He con- 4 


. clinic, by Herman Turk and John C. McKinney, | ; 
supported by a grant from the National Institutes Community Research Center. Stanley Lieberson 


= Health ; a study of doctor-patient interaction, by 


tinues to serve as Director of the Towa Urban 


been appointed Associate Director of the Center and = 


_ David M. Shaw and Dr. Morton Bogdonoff and also serves as an Instructor in the Department. 


Claude R. Nichols of the 


There are three National Defense Fellows —— 
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in the Center: John Prehn, Kent P. in Social Science program 
Schwirian, and David L. Thomas. studies of the changing position of the Negro, 

Clark E. Vincent has joined the Department. as 
Associate Professor and serves as Consulting So- § Rupert B. Vance is a consultant to the ‘Sidon 
Pp oma to the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- Fy Appalachian Regional Survey, a study of opinions 
_ tion. Albert Lewis Rhodes ans Dorothy Willner are and attitudes related to social changes in the region — 
‘Visiting Assistant Professors. since 1930. Six universities are cooperating in the 
¢ Robert G. Caldwell spent the 1959-1960 year at survey, which is sponsored by Berea College and di- _— 
the University of Chicago as a Senior Fellow in rected by Thomas R. Ford of the ‘University of a 
the Law and Behavioral Science Fellowship Pro- 
David Gold is in the third year of a SSRC_ William Noland served as President of the 
Faculty Fellowship. Martin U. Martel is serving Sociological Society during 1959-1960. 
part time as staff sociologist in the Institute of 1 Visiting faculty members during the summer of 
Gerontology, College of Medicine. 1960 will be William E. Cole (University of Ten- 
| _nessee), Donald P . Irish (Ohio Wesleyan 
College. Gilbert Geis re- versity), and Robin M. Williams, Jr. (Cornell Uni- 
ceived a Social Science Research Council fellowship : 
to attend the Summer Research Institute in the © Two members of the Department were on leave 
Administration of Criminal Justice, June 27 to in 1959-1960: S. H. Hobbs, Jr., studied rural life > 
_ August 12, 1960, at the ‘ctlgmaied of Wisconsin. the Scardinavian countries; Guy B. Johnson taught 


Marquette University Paul J Reiss mae been Hawaii, and during 1959-1960 at Rhodes Uni- 


- order to work on a special nation-wide research -  ; University of Notre Dame. New faculty mem- Bs 
project for the Social Security Administration. Jack ; bers include: Julian Samora, Associate Professor, - 
HH. Curtis, President-Elect of the American Catholic who has carried on field work in Truchas, New 7. j 
Sociological Society, will join the Department as Mexico, studying the health-disease complex tf it = 


Professor, and Thomas K. Burch, Princeton Uni- % Spanish-American villagers under a grant from the 
will be an Instructor. State Department of Health, New Mexico; William _ 
Department will introduce a graduate pro- Vv. D’Antonio, Assistant Professor; Frank Fahey, 

‘gram leading to the degree of Master of Sociology — 
in September, 1 1960. Instructor; and John Hughes, Ph.D. from the Uni- 


the University of California, recently gave the George Peabody College. 1. C. Brearley. 


Stanton Ford Lectures on “Public Policy and th as Professor of Sociology and is now teach- 

_ Edward Gross, formerly of Washington State oro, Tennessee. In September, 1960, he will be ; 4 

‘College, has been named Professor of Sociology, and Succeeded by John W. Hoskins, now Professor . 

will also work with the Industrial Relations Center. Boo at Furman University, ae 


Reuben Hil! was elected Chairman of the standing 
Committee on Family Sociology of the International | at University of Pittsburgh. An expanded Mas- | 
Sociological Association, and to the Ad Hoc Com-  ter’s degree curriculum for the training of com- eur 
mittee on Family Policies and Programs, advising — munity welfare organization workers has been in- — 

_ the Commissioner of the Social Security Adminis- augurated in the Graduate School of Social Work, 


__ Arnold Rose has been named to the Executive Schwartz. Positions in this field call ‘for persons — 

Bae Committee of the Society for the Study of Social + a “firm sociological orientation.” The Master’s _ 

nan the jevel curriculum includes courses in welfare 
ies _ policies, social welfare structure and function, re- 
: 3 search, and the methodology of social action with 
_ Interim Committee on Uniform Crime Reports. ote - citizen groups. Each student’s field placement pro- 

___ Marvin J. Taves was appointed Chairman of the _ vides learning experiences correlated with class 

Survey Committee of the Governor’s Citizens’ 

‘ Council on Aging. His study on nursing and role - limited member of fellowships and stipends for liv- 
conception has been expanded to include a national ng expenses and tuition are available. Applicants 
_ sample of hospital personnel. He is also studying should write to Dr. William B. McCullough, Direc- _ 

Pm the response of adjudicated delinquents to varia- oe tor of Admissions, Graduate School of Social Work, 
in camping the forested areas University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
University of North Carolina. Daniel O. University. James M. Beshers 


a Ruth Searles are beginning a study of inter- onda Z. Dager have been promoted from As- _ 
viewer-interviewee roles and cross-cultural peob- latent to Associate Professor in the Department. 


lems in the interviewing of Negroes by white and oa Werner Stark of the University of —— 


The study isa part of the ‘England, has been appointed Professor for 
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TON: REPORTS 'S AND OPINION 


_ University of Washington. Robert 


during the past semester in- 
cluded ~Steven C. Cappannari of Wayne State Larsen, who is on a Fulbright appointment 
University, T. Lynn Smith of the University of | at the University of Copenhagen during the cur- 

_ Florida, and Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard Uni- rent year, will return to the Department in the fall. oe 


will teach at the University of Hawaii this a 


_ Grants to staff members from the Purdue Re- Science Foundation Fellowship for 1960-1961. _ 
search Foundation include the following: Sidney | Norman S. Hayner will present a paper at the 


ee to spend the summer months at 
Vicosa, Minas Gerais, Brazil, conducting a pilot 


: ug _Purdue- Brazil Cooperative Project at the Superior 
RS School of Agriculture at Vicosa; Walter Hirsch, to — 


"anthropological in conjunction with the 


continue his study of “The Autonomy of Science in 
_ For the past three years William R. Catton, Jr. . 


3 Totalitarian Systems;” Leonard Z. Breen, to study 


Fourth International Congress of the International - 
Society for Criminology at the Hague, September | 


5 to 11. He will also attend the Second United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and a 


the Treatment of Offenders i in London, August 8-20. 


Sociological Connponents of Aging; and Edward Z. been teaching half time in the Department and 

_ Dager, to study The Theory of Generational Change. serving half time in the Washintgon Public Opinion | 

- Leonard Z. Breen is a consultant to one of the Laboratory as director of “Project Concord, 2 

- committees planning for the 1961 White House ae of studies of the role of values in organiza- 

te tional behavior. With the termination of this project 
he resumes full-time teaching. 

‘Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., in Washing- John H. McNamara, 
ton, D. C., on the subject of military retirement. : the year 1959-1960, has accepted a position as 

of research scientist with the American Institute for 

Natio ouncil o ily atio 
The NIH supported training program “Survey 
Methods Applied to the Study of Health Problems,” mnie in organizational and industrial sociology, 7 


3 will continue its second year of operation. ‘The has received a summer research grant from the 
trainees are affiliated with the Purdue Farm Cardiac Graduate School to work | monograph 


Project. Applicants, who aspire for the MS. a nd 
Ph.D. in sociology with special emphasis on re- the airline industry. 
search methods in the health field, should apply op Alexander L. Clark has been appointed Assistant 
4 the Department of Sociology before March 1, 1961. _ Professor of Sociology at the on eet of Texas 


beginning next fall. 
School, in cooperation with the Danforth Founda- Yeshiva University. Leo Srole been ap- 
tion, will present the second faculty interdisciplinary pointed Visiting Research Professor of Psychiatry 
; seminar dealing with problems of metropolitan _ Gociology) in the Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
areas during the period August 28 to September = cine. He will continue work begun on his research, 
to focus on identification of substantive problems - “Social Integration and Ego Functioning,” and will | 
of urban regions and on the research methods undertake new social factors in 
available for the analysis of those problems. 
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Value Theory: A Selection of 
on Methodology. By GUNNAR MyrpDAi. Edited cepts and hypotheses as there are fundamental 
by Pavt Srreeren. New York: Harper & value outlooks. 
xlvi, 269 pp. $5.00. me As a measure of economy, particularly i in the 
area of practical and policy research, Myrdal 
‘suggests that the number of value perspectives _ 
be restricted to those which have 
some prominence or even dominance in the e 
social sphere within which the problem is lo- 
cated. This is to be done by renouncing one’s _ 


issues sociology 


jae Among these is the “problem. of the 
relationship between values on the one hand 
sociological theory and research an the 

other. It is probably desirable that most sociolo- 
own value perspective if it is only tenuously | 


gists not devote a great deal of time to the 
ae resolution of this problem, but this is not to related to the practical possibilities of the situ- 
ation. In view of Myrdal’s own concern through- 


that a failure to devote such attention is cer 
an indication that the problem has been perma-— out his works for humane values, it is doubtful 
_ nently solved. Most sociologists today seem to ‘2 that he would always adhere to this procedure — 
in all situations and in all contexts. Rather it © 


agree that the social scientist can claim no ray wail 
for his own The ma- would seem that if his fundamental argument 
jority seem to be content with the idea that * valid, it would be more seemly for the sociolo- 
’ = renunciation of scientific status for their sist always to work out his problems and his 
moral commitments solves the problem, and to 
believe that they can proceed thenceforth to 
ignore its relation to the work they do. 


approaches in light of his fundamental — 
commitments; and perhaps leave it to others 
with other commitments to work out the socio- — 


The present volume of essays by Gunnar . logical approach from other value perspectives. : 


_ In Myrdal’s view the partiality of all socio- 
logical theories, because of their being rooted i 
in value perspectives, does not destroy the quest 
for objectivity. Rather each approach is seen Lg 
as bringing together and ordering different, al- 
perhaps overlapping, areas of 


Myrdal, taken mostly from An American Di- 

hi, lemma, indicates once again that this is not the 
case. In these essays Myrdal argues forcefully 
values are inextricably intertwined in the 

questions and indeed in the very 
cepts of social science. If this is true there is i 
“no escape from the task of attempting to make ances 
the relationship between values and sociology — ot 
explicit and clear. In some of his earlier writ- “of 0 one speed may force the modification and A 

ing Myrdal seemed to think that the simple rT the theoretical broadening of other come : 
“statement of one’s values would in and of itself = there is to be discerned a movement in __ 
clarify their relationship to the concepts em-— the direction of an increasingly reliable body 

ployed and the work being done. In his later x of empirical fact and simultaneously toward — 
“writings, however, he no longer believes this to the development of more inclusive and | more 
a be the case, but rather emphasizes the need for 4 objective ‘theoretical: frames of reference, iy: 

_ clarifying at each step the relationship between ___ The process is apparently a never-ending one. 
value commitments and scientific concepts, re- Objective knowledge is thus placed in its proper 
search techniques, and research hypotheses. For of assumption, presupposition, 

~ each practical or policy problem toward which value commitment of the 1 men who are the 

sociological research is directed, there will be _ knowers, as well as being anchored in the socal 
many different approaches as there are value °! 
perspectives from which it may be viewed. Carleton College L. Kors 


tween value perspective and fundamental theo- Personal Knowledge: Towards a Post- Critical 7 


‘retical concepts, it is equally true that ‘there Philosophy. By MICHAEL Potanyt. Chicago: 
will be as many fundamental forms of socio- piers ae Press, 1958. xiv, 
logical theory as there are value perspectives. $6. 

Thus whether one is conducting a piece of ; The ‘genus hy aw has two species, the 


= 


- practical research or a piece of pure research, or Lower and the Higher. Among the Lower ob- " 
is doing fundamental Ceneetices thinking, it will scurantists are those humanists who, not content | 
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"BOOK REVIEWS 
with the honorable of serving, doctrine that belief precedes under- 
and perpetuating the literary tradition, _ strike 
out in rage and resentment against science. os of belief. None » of this, naturally, is 
_ Against all science because by its fruits it has very clear. Charitably, one might interpret th 
gained affluence, power, and prestige, and against + notion of “self-set standards” to mean that each 
social science for daring to trespass on the © individual must himself personally accept or — 
humanists’ ancient preserve, the study of man make a commitment to the standards of scien- 
ond society. One may well dispute the claim tific evidence - But then there is no difference 
that science is the sole repository of truth, between Polanyi’s “alternative” and scientific 
or that questions only science can answer are detachment. Nor would this interpretation fit 


_ the only questions worth asking. One may even 
agree that social science as yet just barely de- 
_ serves the name of science and that those who 


with his attack upon scepticism and doubting. — 
One may grant that wholesale scepticism as a 
philosophy is absurd; it does not follow that =. 


«seek to earn it all too ‘often ignore at the peril : all doubt which waits on an “objective criterion — 


= | new barbarism the fruits of our literary of validity” must give way to “acritical” - = 


culture and tradition. Yet, scientific truth and 
the standards necessary to attain it still re- 
” main one thing. Literature and philosophy are 


_ceptance. Nor does it follow that there is no- 
difference between belief and truth. But it can-— 


- not be easy to speak clearly out of both sides 


other things. The violence of the Lower the mouth 


ther prodigious scientific illiteracy. The Higher 4 in this ‘ ‘objectivist,” “positivist” ’ age one cannot 


__ @bscurantists by definition do not share this 


if teach the necessity for ‘ “accepting belief r: 


infirmity and are indeed generally to be found — 
amorig the scientists themselves. They therefore : ring the “suspicion of obscurantism.” He has 


cannot be charged with reacting against a felt 


_ grounds for complaint. Polanyi’s doctrine in the 


threat to their values or very existence. Yet the theory of knowledge is basically subjective; = 


_ Lower obscurantists take solace and support 
from the Higher. Both alike, since they are 
obscurat ntists, reason in favor of faith 


2 biology, it is vitalist and teleological (for “clues 


to God”); in religion, it is the existentialist — 

mumbo-jumbo by which one can consistently 

deny that God “exists” and yet “affirm” and 2 


2 find it sensible to worship Him. This is indeed — 


- But what motivates the Higher in their trahison the epiphany of the Higher obscurantism. ap va 


: des clercs? With them, as the night follows the 


I have not been gentle with Polanyi who | is, 


day, the affirmation of God follows the dis- — I am sure, a fine and noble gentleman as wellas 
avowal of objective truth, distinguished chemist. But apart from the 
“Affirmation of God” perhaps puts matters abundant evidence provided by his comments 
too baldly. While it is often at least perfectly © on the history of science, logic, oa 


a clear what the Lower obscurantist is saying, the and philosophy for the old truth that cobblers 
aie 5 Higher, in the nature of things, is obscure. For should stick to their lasts, something else should — 


he 


~ he must t speak out of both sides of his mouth — 


at once. He must defend the glory of science, 


attacking the basis on which this glory 
rests. Polanyi, a distinguished physical chemist, 


- They have had and still have far too much — 


also be said. It is late in the day for these 
 tender-minded assaults on the life of reason. 
company. They are in fact quite the 
It is not necessary to be a scientific materialist, ‘ie 


Higher obscurantist. His announced pro- 
gram is to “establish an alternative ideal of as I am not, to recognize that it is time once we 
knowledge” to that of “scientific detachment. ~ again to stand up and be counted against the 
alternative, 4 personal knowledge, is ‘the forces of irrationalism they appe 
knowledge possessed by a “responsible person. > ia no matter how benign a guise. 
A responsible person is one who by turning his 2 
back on the delusion of objective standards of iy University of Minnesota ad 
alidity, by accepting the “ontology of 
mitment” and by ‘ ‘acritically” ‘accepting what ‘Boidence and Inference: ‘The Hayden Collo- 
he already believes, combines the subjective quium Scientific Concept and Method 
and the objective by following his own self- Edited by Lerner. Glencoe , 
4 standards. In place of the “objectivist” preju- ‘Free Press, 1959. 164 pp. $4.00. Mal 
_ dice that one first acquires evidence for a | With one exception, the six essays in this 
hypothesis and then, after finding it, believes volume were presented as lectures in the first 
its truth, ‘Polanyi’ “post-critical” Philoso- Hayden Colloquium at the Massachusetts 
explicitly i invokes a return to ‘St. Augus- of during 195 -1958. All of 
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AMERICAI SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
them were published in the periodical Daedalus to the logic of inference or interpretation, and 


in oe Fall of 1958. . Dr. Lerner’ a” he does not show = why he thinks there | is 


to the study of human affairs those methods Columbia University — ERNEST 
istic conception of the logic of social inquiry. | Historical Sociology: The Selected Papers , 
The five lectures in the Colloquium Bernhard J. Stern. By CITADEL PRESS. 
two major groups. Three of them deal wit New York: The Press, 1960. xii, 433 


questions of evidence and inference as they uw $5. 00. 
arise in the study of particular occurrences (in wise 
human history by Raymond Aron, in the lw 
. McNaugh- 


by Henry M. Hart, Jr., and John T 
and in psychotherapy by Erik H. Erikson); 
and two of the lectures are concerned with 
questions in investigations directed toward 
establishing generalizations (in nuclear physics 

by Martin Deutsch, and in social research by — 
Ba F. Lazarsfeld). The remaining paper by 

7 Dr. Jacob Fine of the Harvard Medical School | 
also belongs to this second group. It exhibits 
the nature of classical scientific reasoning, as_— 
illustrated in a remarkable series of experiments 

_ that succeeded in identifying the toxic deter- 

minants of death from surgical shock. 

as All of the Colloquium papers contain inter- 
psychology of research in the areas of their 
authors’ concerns. However, only Lazarsfeld’s 


contribution tries to make explicit any of the 
pertinent logical devices that have become 


available for refining crude data of observation — 


and for analyzing the cogency of inferences — 


_ drawn from alleged evidence. Aron’s essay, for 


_ example, is unexceptionably sensible; but the 


‘ 3 reader is made none the wiser on the mooted © 


a problem of how historians proceed in warrant- 
ing their causal imputations. Again, Hart and. 
McNaughton rightly call attention to the dif-— 
ficulties facing attempts to base legal d decisions 
on objective fact; but they are not very helpful 


enters into the “informed judgment” | upon 
which such decisions are said to rest. Erikson’ s 


- operates in arriving at this diagnoses is reveal- 
= Psychological description; it does not 
increase one’s confidence in ‘the validity « of the 
conclusions the clinician thereby claims to have 
established. Deutsch usefully distinguishes three 
different of in mod- 


= esting observations on the objectives and the 


tween sociolo 
when they leave pretty much unanalyzed wat _ 


_ In one of two appreciative essays on Lewis 


Henry Morgan, the late Bernhard J. ap gives 
the highest rank to the author of Ancient 
Society but finds nevertheless that the chapters 
Morgan wrote on the religion of the Iroquois ee 


“are especially reprehensible as ethnologic ma- 


terial” accuses him, in effect, of Presby-— 


sat 


‘terianism. In similar fashion, one can give high 
f praise to Stern himself, and remark hehe al 
on the range of his sociological interests, and 
at the same time accuse him of Marxism. Few fe 
of us would seriously object to these religious : a 
: affiliations, either Morgan’s or Stern’s, but it 

nevertheless merits a comment that perhaps in 
cases doctrinaire notions appear as dialec-— 
tical protuberances and disfigure what would 
otherwise have been clean and functional on 


tributions to social s science. 


Stern, who was a “respected member of f the 

Columbia Department of Sociology for many 

years until his death in 1956, have collected 

; here twenty-six of his fugitive papers, only 

i one of which has previously appeared i in a book. © 

_ As suggested above, their range is wide. They 

include, in addition to the two essays on 

Morgan, appraisals also of Comte, Ward, 

3 Boas; they treat in a most admirable way such 

_ fundamental issues as the distinction between 

the social and the cultural, the relationship be j 
and history, and the role of the i 

- scientist himself as an agent of social change; 

and they explore in no less than five essays the 

“social aspects of technology and especially the — 

restraints placed upon the acceptance and q 

utilization | of inventions. There are, in addi- 

tion, two essays on the family, three on the © 

relationship between genetics and sociology, 

and five on the sociology of medicine, a field 

of which he can reasonatly be called one of | 


a 


im 
— 
— 
broader context, by reminding the reader that _terpretation in classical and quantum physics. 
Wa _— 3 the rational methods of inquiry into social In contrast to the other lectures in the oe he) 
phenomena which were the theme of the Collo-_loquium, Lazarsfelc’s essay provides an — 
[ 
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that modern physics interprets phenomena in out of his way to stress the role of economic 
ae Ww terms of factors inaccessible to direct sensory © - factors and their influence up on the forms of ae 4 Spee 
but he doesnot adres iself social organisation, and to criticise those who 


lacked this insight, he did so nevertheless with- ad the mem t r inet of “society- ois 
out dogmatism | and without heat. He was some positions, _ihorms, 


‘Lysenko on genetics before faults should not keep 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. Although any teacher” of introductory 
was a dissenter who lived in close proximity to — — course. It is well organized, with frequent cross o* 
the most unpopular ideology of his day, Bern- references. Chapter summaries are neat; study 
hard J. Stern was also, as these essays again questions and suggested readings are useful. 
reveal not only a thoroughly competent but The writing is clear, apparently accessible to 
_ indeed a most thoughtful sociologist. The pieces _ sophomores and worthy | of upper-classmen. 
in . this book are worth | remembering. — _ Every sociologist will , of course, find some > ot 
University of Edinburgh The treatment may be too abstract for some 
the text: provides no 
- General Sociology. By Nicuoras S. TIMASHEFF, = understanding of how research is con- 
. Paut W. Facey, and Joun C. SCHLERETH. — ducted, how theory grows, _ or how research re 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1959. xii, ports are used. Most 
pp. re are presented without citation or assessment of 
is a leaned, supporting evidence. Of 22 “Selected Readings” 
by y P which supplement the text, only ten present 
_ systematic introduction to a system of socio- — 
ss concrete data and none reports or describes 
analysis. Learning and using a basic on, ‘Chante 
system of concepts is emphasized, bet B P 
bibliographies list recent works, much synthe- _ 
mam ol about “men in interdependence” 
“are presented. “Sociology is defined as an in- sizing research, but few monographs. The index - a 
science making logical inferences from Kine 
observation. It is properly distinguished from oa Southern Methodist University 


a tion of scientific Procedures, however, is inade- _ 


‘The ‘content, both conceptual and factual, is and Voytecn Tiusty. Praha: Orbis, 


largely traditional. Omissions “and organization 1959. 231 pp. Kes. 12.50. 
narrow the focus, desirably, to the distinctively } “Sociology is an ideological weapon of capi- 
_ sociological topics of “Social Groups” and “So- ~talism and yet, if carefully used, it could be — 
cial Processes.” These subjects, Parts I and to some degree applied in communist countries, 
II, fill 14 of 23 chapters and two-thirds of 4 especially so far as the methods of research — 
the pages. Parts III aod IV cover “Culture” are concerned. This is the major theme of this i 
and “Social and Cultural Change.” Materials ambiguous and yet promising Czech publication, 
from demography, ecology, psychology, and titled “Contemporary Empirical Sociology. = 
_ biology are used only when required for socio- It is promising in the sense that, in Czechoslo- __ 
— logical analysis. A concluding chapter discusses ~~ where the political “ control of ideas is 
interrelations among man, society, and culture. % going strong today, sociology has at least been 
presentation, however, makes some admitted to the public awareness, though ‘not 
pedagogical innovations. After an introductory yet to the universities. (It was banished 
chapter on scope and method, data on groups Borg universities in 1949. Be it « 
are presented, beginning with “The Family” and The book gives the reader an pee im- : 
a progressing to the larger “Economic, Educa- . pression; in some instances the authors, teach- ee S EN 
and Religious Associations.” Abstract ers of dialectical and historical materialism at 
discussion of the nature of groups follows. — the Charles University in Prague, present rela- > 
‘This progression from familiar facts to = tively factual information, especially about re- — 
eral propositions is followed throughout the search methods, only to mar it by grossly 
book to some extent. Also, the authors present, inaccurate statements and errors of omission, 
and use, a simple but effective analytical scheme. a not to mention errors of ideological commission. 
Each group, or other unit, is analyzed under For instance, in reference to Pfauts' s study en. 
a les four rubics: 1. Identification (membership, com- > we American social stratification, they reprint 
position, boundaries, , ete); 2. Interaction the income distribution data according to oc- 


there are _ approximately 200 million 
the United States today,” the table 


Y Functions (“contributions of recurring 


to of [the] recurring needs” 


(means, kinds, “processes,” duration, etc.); 3. ~cupations for 1953; then they propose that 
stivi 
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AMERICAN 

omits to list income of 16 million Ortsbestimmung der deutschen Sozologie. By 
of American famijies 121). In 1953 the Hetmut Scnetsky. Diisseldorf-Kéln: Eugen 

Diederichs Verlag, 1959. 154 pp. DM 11,80, 

In addition to sins of political servitude, This short “definition of the place e of Ger- Ke 
_ psychologism and atomism and misapplied man sociology” (that is, its socio- — 
quantitativism and flat empiricism, American diagnosis) is important because it gives ‘Us 
sociology is castigated because of its atheoreti- information on the state of German postwar 
cal attitude. On the same page (p. ‘3}Sieees a sociology and ‘its interpretation, and because 
is disposed of in one sentence as a pure formal- of the kind of sociological analysis: of—in one 
ist, and a few lines below one reads about process—contemporary sociology and contem- 
doubts expressed by American sociologists as porary society, far beyond Germany, that it 
to whether or not a general sociological theory — exemplifies. This kind of analysis is true to the 
couldeverbedeveloped. predominant tradition of German social science 


major fields of sociology are Ssted in but is still not duly appreciated by American 
the following order: "population, social ecology sociologists. : 
and community studies, social groups and social German postwar sociology, though becoming 
stratification, sociology of the family, sociology — more specialized and professionalized, still bears 

oa of politics, sociology of culture. Comparatively the marks of its origin in economics and philo- 

too much space is dedicated tc older Chicago sophy. That is, it is characterized, roughly, by — 
tet ecological studies and no reference whatever is — between practice and theory, but also 
to contemporary small group research. by “tensionlessness” that manifests itself, 
; _ Probably this shows not only a certain reading — po all, im the absence of discussion among 

on the part of the authors but also a lack socjologists, their “dilettantism” and “pro- 

7 i: of awareness that in the present political situ- vincialism,” and that Schelsky accounts for by 

ation in Czechoslovakia small group research reference to certain features of the institu- 

would have probably the greatest chance to setting of this “post- ideological” soci- 

ology. The research that is carried on by it, 

Struggling with the problem of possible re- especially opinon and attitude research. is the 
search in their country, Klofac and Tlusty 


conclude that social scientists should first ana- = its 


_ lyze data (called by them “factual material”) society, particularly in the anti- ideological con- 
te by Party and State authorities, And sciousness of that society, and in the fact that 
yet the authors have spent in de- has become an unknown social ob- 
“research 
‘regularly disappoint the practitioner who has 
The reviewer has concluded his | normative guide. Although sociology supplied or 
the book with ‘the ‘feeling that sociology is aimed at supplying such a guide during most _ 
knocking at the door of the dialectical and his- of its history, it no longer can or should. — 
torical materialism in Prague. Though ‘ Di It exists in a society in which even everday 
ology is at its most dangerous because of its experience is “scientificized” (in which—to 
pretended objectivity, which sometimes may ‘mention a example that Schelsky cites 
be a result of a subjectively honest intention io person is no longer dumb but has a low 
of a sociologist,” ’ fortunately for the authors, — 1.Q.), and in which social action is no longer — 
‘ “the sociological front is not uniform,” and _ what an individual does but “a system of co- 
“this indirectly helps us in our fight operation and "specialization . in which not 
against these (p. (212). The reviewer only ‘subject matter but even forms of acting 


and thinking are split up and 
also. another” (p. 124). Hence the ‘Most im- 


data. If not, they are likely to continue to against the pervasive man 4 4 
‘produce metaphysical statements such as: “The 3 things can be “made.” It thus is opposed to two 
‘Concept ‘behavior’ covers and substitutes the "interrelated and equally fatal Jered 
action, social praxis, which is an the idealist’ 4 terms be per- 
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against our profession, the authors Wi 
find some time to get down to the job of | 
— 
 “factualitis,” although it itself is accused of both — 


have been able to give only a very incom-— 
- plete account, goes beyond comparable Ameri- a 

can efforts with which I am acquainted, because — 
of its derivation from a conception of history, — 4 
and of ‘contumporary: society in it, that is 
‘much stronger European than American tradi- 
_ tion of thought. Its absence of grounds of evi- 
dence, however, is equally characteristic. If, 4 
le to making his essay more parsimoni- 

ous, Professor Schelsky could be persuided to 
_ explicate this conception of history in which ip 
his diagnosis of sociology today is embedded, | 
would have a book that should quickly be 


fined to scholars. 
is called to the eee of baie interest and value 
Huber concludes that can be con- 
ed in terms of stable form (structure and 
meaning) or variable function, | Ratzenhofer, 
Small, MacIver, and Wengler focused primarily — 
on form. From this standpoint “interest” isa 
subjective inclination or motive (represent- 
ing a disposition or energy) which guides the 
activation of the will in a particular emg 
(p. 103). Some scholars, disregarding the a 
requisites of form, have been almost exclusively — 


ceive 


concerned with function, notably Weber, who 
linked interest to custom, propriety, conven-— 

tion, law, and the maintenance of social order; 

and Marx, Pareto, Scheler, and Mannheim, who 
related interests to ideologies and knowledge. . 
inclusive, general concept, concludes Huber, 
“interest” must contain references to the direc- sty 


made available in English, would arouse much 
attention and controversy, and would make us 
more intelligent in regard to the eee: 
nd hi torical place of our endeavors. = at 
Ae Der Begrif des Interesses in den or oo “tionality of the will, to value, and to the moti- 
-schaften. By Bear Huser. Winterthur: vation requiring fulfillment (p. 106). 
Verlag P. G. Keller, 1958. xi, 107 pp. No | _ Although he conceives of American — 
i in terms of an earlier era, Huber reflects the 
increasing influence of American sociology on 


price indicated, pap 

the post-war, German intellectual community. 

= 

torical. oriented critique of the concept His book, undoudtedly a contribution to the 


‘The author of this concise, scholarly, 
“interest” accepts the clarification of concepts 
ambi of the ‘of in. deserves respect and praise for its scientific 
— problem formulation and its objective—rather 

than literary—manner of presentation. 
The Ohio State University — 


the relationship of interests to motives » dis- 
Germany Rejoins the Powers: Mass Opinion, 


positions, energy, attitudes, consciousness, will, Groups, ond Biites in Contemporary 
and drives is not overlooked. German Foreign Policy. By Kart W. 


Part I, comprising about 75 per cent of 4 

book, discusses “interests” as used in systematic and Lewis J. EDINGER. 
q  Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1959. xv 


” ar 


‘aspect a broader 


Huber presents an excellent summary of Gus- 320 pp. $6. 


Ratzenhofer’s formulation of Rejoins Powers is an excellent 
a political interests, and traces their accept- — Te: 
ance and utilization in the writings s of Albio tant “source politically y vital information 
Small. In contrast to -Ratzenhofer’ and about Germany, but it is not only 
a Small’ s usage of interests as the final and basic that. Deutsch and Edinger © shave produced a 2 Wei 
~ elements of the social process, Huber finds in- book of which social scientists can be proud, — a 
pee terests to be derivations of the more funda- because it demonstrates convincingly the power “a 
J = ae G mental social forces in the works of E. A. Ross. and practical utility of modern social scientific — 
femsining systematic sociologists studied procedures. They wanted to put some tech- 
include Max Weber, Robert Maclver, and the niques of modem social science to the very 
German jurist, | Wilhelm W engler. Distinguish- practical test to see “how much knowledge and 
“it ing the science of ideologies | (Ideologienlehre) © understanding . . . can we extract from avail- 
fe the sociology of knowledge, Huber ana- — able data with limited resources and within a 
“3 lyzes the contributions of Francis Bacon, Karl limited time?” And they have shown in fact 

Marx, and Vilfredo’ Pareto separately from the that the available data do yield a great: deal 

more sociological theories of knowledge of Max examined and interpreted 

_ Scheler and Karl Mannheim. Part II, surveyin 
the political economy literatur i 


ye 


if ‘they ai are 


— 
fo 
— 
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‘There coms; to of 

‘thelr methods and the authors are aware of 
s In the first place, they deal with one — 
central problem, the conditions of German for- 
eign policy decisions which they study in terms : 
of a fairly explicit frame of reference. No- | 
where in their “sketch,” as they modestly call 3 
the book, do they lose sight of this focus of 

their ‘study. The Teader must therefore not 


lof erman “society i in "general. Secondly, they 
use the results of opinion polls wherever pos- 
sible, applying similar techniques to 
the study of elites. Remaining in their analy- — 

sis close to the data, they attempt to avoid any 
_ interpretation which they cannot directly a 
peak. he effect is, of course, that at times 


their report appears as a unidimensional cross- 
is section, lacking here and there in “depth” analy- 
_ sis. Polls and surveys are important sources 
of data, but the sociologist might wish for 
detailed analysis of group structures and 
namic processes. Also, the explicit construction 
of types might have helped in some cases. The 
= = authors must necessarily project the complex — 
reality which they are studying on the plane 
by their chosen methods. But 
cause they are aware of these limits. they do 
not become captives of their own methodo- 
the book explores the forming 
of German foreign policy by certain crucial i 
elites operating in the context of political — 


of a United 27). ‘Hidden 
under this level of pragmatic consensus the * 
authors see as the most important division of | 
German society the division into friends and 
foes of democracy. About one-fourth of the 
adult population seems to be consistent demo- 
crats, whereas the polls indicate between seven 
and 15 per cent unreconstructed Nazis, with 
the rest of the population somewhere between, _ 
their stand (if any) depending on the issue 
involved. Only gradually, but apparently — 
steadily, does the authoritarian image | of society 
shared by many give way to a different view. 
- The central part of the work consists of ae 
detailed analysis of the major elites participat- — 
ing in the shaping of German foreign policy. 
There is a wealth of insights and materials in 
these analyses. Few results will surprise the 
_ student of German affairs, but the total pic- 
ture provided is most interesting. All 
elites, with the - exception of the trade unions 
and the Social Democrats, : ‘support Adenauer’s 
strongly W estern policies, an alignment 
which is likely to persist. But there are sig- 
nificant differences in the social composition re. 
and backgrounds of the various elites so that 
a shift in their relative weight (for instance, — 
an increasing role of the military) might | con- a 
ceivably bring about different ‘emphases within. 
the general pro-Western trend. The general 
pro-Western attitude seems to be the one most 
stable fact about German politics, “yet even 


a 


= 


opinion and participation. These elites are * 


largely defined by the institutional and social — 
_ system, and obviously they do not operate in 
9 void but in a situation which is structure 
by the political climate, the “national 
acter,” the political | culture, and ‘the reper- 
peerny of foreign policy it: itself. The elites must 
therefore be studied in their relations to the 


rest of society. Present public opinion is only 
one of the important conditions of the shaping 


of foreign policy. The authors characterize the 


themes of German public opinion in the fol- 


lowing summary: 
seems ... largely “united in disliking and dis- 


“German public opinion 


trusting | Communism and Communist govern- 
“ments; in fearing and rejecting war, in seeking at 

7 least economic and political equality with such 
“i other Western powers as France and the United 
9 with the United States. Subject to these over- 
' bs riding beliefs, large majorities wish for eventual 
+ recovery of former German territories in. 
te East. In the third rank of possible for- 
- policy goals, smaller but still appreciable 
desire German Participation in some 


Kingdom; and in desiring to remain friends 


national reunification and, less urgently, for 


that which is stable is not necessarily eternal.” — e 
It is not at all probable but ‘conceivable that ines 


og different ‘groups might in importance in 
German political life, pressing g for a different 


char- 2nd narrower definition of German national in- 


terest. Much of this will depend on the a 
of the foreign policy of other NATO powers, 
above all the United 
‘The very sober final part, 
4 Perspectives,” attempts qualified cosine or 
rather explorations cf various possibilities of _ 
oo: German foreign policy. The book ends a 
on a note of moderate optimism with the ex- 
pression of confidence in the belief that in 
_ Germany, time “wisely used” is likely to work — 
rs for the West by deepening fundamental demo- 
cratic commitments. ‘This reviewer ould like 
believe that Deutsch and Edinger under- 
estimate, in this context, the probable effects 
of i increasing European integration on the frame _ 
| reference of German foreign policy elites. 
_ Undoubtedly this book will be required read-— 
for everybody concerned with the study of 
_ Germany in any way. . But beyond that, every ¥ 
sociologist should at least look into this book | 


B to see what the examination of opini 
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deus ex machina 
the ideologies. 
va The book offers many provocative ideas and 
ce presupposes a great deal of knowledge, not only 
in the comparative sociology of various coun- 
tries but also in such fields as history and 
Politische Soziologie. By Gorrrrrep SALOMON- political science, philosophy, ethnology, religion 


__Deatour. Suttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag. _ and mythology, and the like, the more so since 
1959. x, 261 pp. DM 23. nis the book (aside from an index of names) does 


‘book is the motto, Glauben als Grundlage der 
Politik (the belief as the basis of politics). 
"Therefore, he attempts to delineate the theo- — 
logical, mythological, and ideological supposi- 
 tions—such as the Schism of the churches, the 
myths of peoples—seen historiologically and ae Oslo: Oslo University Press, 1959, 283 pp 

hich Salomon- Dela- 
orld, “Whitehead observes that “the u 
ree parts: the “pass sionate interest in detailed facts with 
Theology, Ideology ton ‘devotion to abstract generalization forms the 
Wor State,” and “Imperialism and the New | “novelty in our present society.” This book of 
World.” Each part is structured according to ae Christiansen’s is marked by that novelty. It a 
_ the “beliefs” of peoples, such as the various an examination of a number of theories of the — 
% - ideas underlying the concept and formation of ways in which men’s attitudes towards foreign — 
the state, its origin and purpose and Recht-— affairs may be shaped and an effort / to test 
fertigung (justification), the sociology of ‘he these theories in a series of i ingenious ways. 
 Staatsidee, the various codes and constitutions Ke The first part, then, is a discussion of certain 2 
of -tuling and the _ cooperative law, the aspects of personality and attitude theory, 

of various forms of government discussion which relies heavily upon psycho- 
(monarchy, dictatorship, democracy, despotism, analytic views. This has the merit of putting at 
and revolution), and the various forms of poli- the center of things the theoretical — notions — 
tics, such as ethnopolitic, geopolitic, national : which are hardest to test and which have, val 
and international - politics, and the various that reason, been much less explored than 
Lehren (theories) of the parties, We Pe mine ideological and attitudinal correlates of foreign 

h Some of the chapters deal with areas little policy outlook. In an informed, dispassionate, 

explored by sociologists. Such phenomena as and admirably clear discussion, Christiansen 

takes up hypotheses dealing with the displace- 
ism,’ Messianism, religion, secularism, of aggression, generalization of ag- 

the of the “intellectuals,” as well as gression, personal insecurity, nationalism, in- 

Ks identification, manifestation, and functionalism formational level, and a combination of these — 

_ are discussed. For instance, Salomon-Delatour which he terms “the channelization hypothesis.” 
states that “there is no contrast, such as free- A further section dealing with the social (as : 
“@ dom and necessity or the individual and society, contrasted to personality) theories of attitude is 
nor are there limitations and close ties: the if pape is thrown into the balance, but | st 
state as an object of the fi [Geist] is being fails to do more than draw attention to es 


‘the fact that there are other theories which are 


perience not only a pluralism of the states, but search is not along the these lines and the vena 
also” within _the states a ‘Pluralism of groups, sion soon loses sight" of this other, and here 4 


The verification of these the 
possession of the “executive branch of 
ment. What matters is which group may main- tests to a ‘sample of 169 Norwegian military “4 

tain the order. The rational concept of = naval academy students » with second 

¥ Sais political world is not only a - specialized one; wave of tests administered to some of noe 


The myth of the twentieth century is ‘of attitudes gt affairs was 


worthy of belief ( unglaubwuerdig the questionnaire presenting “international conflict” 
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“situations (“The e United States demands me “economic” principles. They are well suited to 


r i control Norwegian air and naval bases”), fol- ae the task, both having been concerned with re 


lowed by the question, “How would you pre- search on group dynamics since they received a 
ea Norway to react?” and a set of choices their degrees in group psychology at Massa- 
7 designed to discover the following kinds of chusetts Institute of Technology ten years ago. 

responses: threat-oriented, problem- -oriented, Although the book includes references to ap- 
outwardly- directed, _ inwardly-directed, and pas- proximately 300 pieces of relevant research, I — 

_ sive-directed. The theoretical position relies in feel that it has greater merit as a theoretical - 

part on the reasoning embodied in Rosen- ‘, treatise than as a textbook or a review of the ~ 

zweig’s Picture Frustration test. The responses - literature. For a review of the literature on 

to this test are then related to responses to a small groups the chapters in Lindzey’s Hand- 

similar test of “everyday situations,” thus _ book of Social Psychology are still the best avail- 
testing the generalization hypotheses; they are able, and a good introductory text has yet to be oe 

related to scores on Blum’s Blacky test to probe written although Olmsted’s The Small Group - 

the displacement hypotheses (called latency in isa step in the right direction. I must hasten to | 

‘ this work); they are related to tests of personal — add that Thibaut and Kelley a are. quite explicit 

insecurity, nationalism, knowledge, and an im- _* their intention not simply | to review the litera- re. 

provised “destructiveness” test to see what ture, partly because they have already contrib- 

support the several theories discussed in the uted an excellent chapter on “Experimental — 

earlier part of the work might have. The tests - Studies of Group Problem Solving and acai 
oN i somewhat uneven in quality but the re- to Lindzey’s Handbook. "Social Psy seat: ; 


porting is candid, the properties of the tests 
carefully presented, and the discussion cautious Groups (ten chapters) are devoted to dyadic 


and "relationships. The last third on complex rela-— 
As a contribution to the persistent effort includes on 


the other person’s outcomes as re 


response to Poss conflict situations 
analogue in their personal foreign policies; wards, payoffs, reinforcements, and utilities) 
M met he is quite convincing in his claim that “Lack is It is assumed that most socially significant hae 
of _ psychodynamic conflicts is positively cor- i havior will not be repeated unless it is - 
related with tendencies towards assigning re- k forced (rewarded) in some way. The oh : 
sponsib***~ to one’s own nation for solving 3 analytic technique used throughtout | the book is 


_ internativial conflicts, and negatively correlated a matrix formed by taking account of all the 
with preferences for aggressive national pate behaviors that two individuals might enact to- zt 
terns” (p. 186). And his discussion of the wayin gether. Each cell of this matrix represents — 
which nationalistic and patriotic attitudes and of the possible parts of the interaction between — 
beliefs channel psychic forces into this foreign — the two and summarizes the consequences for 
policy area of thought and belief provides ak person of that possible event. ‘Positive 
useful caution to the over-enthusiastic ge components (rewards) are ‘distinguished from 
eralizer. The setting, the author, and the re- _ negative components (costs). These hypothetical — A 
Spondents are Norwegian; but the field for matrices closely resemble 


which this is, in some ways, a used in game theory. 
world of man. The actual course of i interaction two 


: individual is viewed as only partly predictable 
Yale U niversity the matrix. Initial interactions in a new 
relationship are seen as explorations which 

ample a few of the many possibilities. In- 


‘John Wiley ‘& Sons; London: Chapman Hall, consequences are found to meet the standards of ‘sj 
‘Ltd., 1959. xiii, 313 pp. $7.00. acceptability that both individuals develop by 
‘Thibaut and Kelley have made a definite virtue of their experience with other relation- 
vance i in the field of group p dynamics by showing ships. Several such standards that an individual — 


how certain major propositions in the field can may apply are identified, and these are related | 


be together under a that treats to such phenomena as attraction, dependence, 
and status. In | an extension of Festinger’s s “need 
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the test, this is a welcome book. The fi of social interaction developed throughou — 
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to compare with others,” ” two standards of com- Learning to Work in Guide 
e parison are identified: (a) the comparison level for Educational Leaders. By Matruew B. . 
(CL), a standard against which a member evalu- Mrves. New York : Bureau of Publications, 
ates the “attractiveness” of a relationship; ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959. 
comparison level for alternatives (CL), a xiv, 285 pp. $5.00. 
standard a member uses in deciding whether to x thes three books attempt to jipalde the. school 
remain in or to leave the relationship. = = administrator and faculty member in the leader- 
=e a = either member of a pair produces incom- — ship of small groups such as committees, sem-— 
patible responses to the other’s action the nell -inars, and adult education classes. The po ea 
of interaction are increased and the rewards jg on the solution of practical problems — 
are reduced. To avoid excessive interference of — a than on theoretical issues. In essence, then, these _ 
this type the members may synchronize their are manuals intended for the busy aclioel is - 
_ behavior so that only compatible responses are " ministrator who is faced with the ‘problem of 
simultaneously performed, for example, by as- leading “groups and training “group: leaders. 
suming definite roles or by eliminating per- three” books take the value of small group dis 
-—_sitetly interfering behaviors from the rela- cussions for granted and, where any defense is 
_ tionship, offered, it attempts reassurance to the converted 
‘ In | the latter part of the book the same form rather than conversion of the doubting. In other 
economic reasoning which is developed for 
dyad is extended to larger groups. According to Hoffmann and Plutchik, "Small 
In their zeal for introducing the game theory Group Discussion in Orientation and Teach 
approach to group dynamics Thibaut and 


those who are interested in the problems of | 
of the matrix as a descriptive device. They freshman orientation. Its prospective readers are — 


present 46 matrices in the course of approxi- . faculty engaged in teaching an orientation course 


Eley have probably set a record for the use . is written primarily but not exclusively for 


mately 230 pages. This puts them well ahead of and administrative officers directing and develop- 4 a 
Parsons, who, in Family, Socialization, and ing auch they axe not committed 

; to the group-centered method, there is much in 

action Process, used only 18 two-by-two tables q this book to interest them. If they are committed Ree 

ina comparable number of pages. On the other —_—to the group-centered method, much of the 

id _ material in this book will be of vital import. ay 


= nd, in common with many psychologists who ‘ 


do research in group dynamics, they pay node This promise is kept only in a qualified manner. - 
"attention to the place of personality variables Defining the purpose of the orientation course eae 


_as they may be related to interaction. Without — as helping the student become more receptive to 
seme measures of the predispositions to act 
within the individual the authors are not able quetion on orientation classes for oil 
to go very far in explaining the kinds of ex-  f,echmen. Essentially, this is a detailed a 
ah "changes that will take place. Homans has gone _tion of the orientation course at Hofstra Colleg 
a little farther in this direction in his 1958 with which the authors are identified. Hoffmann Nl 
article on “Social Behavior as Exchange,” t« and Plutchik leave no doubt that they are en q 
Leary has been even more explicit about thusiastic supporters of the group- 
kinds: of exchanges which different personality — method, and no less than 76 pages of the book’s & 
q types will look for in his book, Interpersonal 128 are devoted to the techniques, mechanics, a 
Diagnosis of Personality, and required training fer operating such a group. 
For all this, Thibaut and Kelley are to be In contrast, only 22 pages ; deal with the impli- 
congratulated for explicitly dealing with inter- cations and place of small group discussions in — 
between two or more persons rather teaching and social development. book 
_ simply behavior in a social context. could best be considered a handy guide on tech- 
A. PAUL nique for those already determined to use 
appendix contains forms, rating sheets, and. sim-— 
Teaching By RANDALL W. HorrmMaNNn and cialised readership addressed may well find 


Rosert PiutcurK. New York: G. P. Put- this 


4 
Sons, 1959. Pp. $4.00. at Liveright ’s Strategies of. Leadershi 
Strategies of Leadership in Conducting Adult 
Education Programs. By A. A. LIVERIGHT. a three-year study various adult education 
Foreword by Ropert J. BLAKELY. New Vork: programs in labor unions, farm, religious, and 


Harper & 1959. 140 pp. $3. 50. a groups. The author is director of 
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the for the Study of Liberal Education by members and former members he ‘staff 
a 33 for Adults in Chicago and previously wrote _ of the Research Center for Group Dynamics (D. 
ay _ Union Leadership Training. The present volume Cartwright, A. R. Cohen, J. R. P. French, Jr., | 
A is a guide for the leader of adult me ¥ Harary, G. Levinger, B. Raven, S. Rosen, R. _ 
programs. Liveright approaches his task in a Snyder, E. Stotland, D. M. Wolfe, A. Zander). — 
fairly eclectic manner which stresses the fact Taken as a whole, the book | should be 
that different types of groups require different 
= types of leadership behavior. Also discussed are ‘group, the members of which share, in ‘varying 
problems of leader ‘Tecruitment and selection, degrees, a common 
methods - of training, and program evaluation. namely, the field-theoretical position. This book 
. While the book carefully skirts theoretical is- aims to show, , and in part succeeds in showing, 
oe sues, it is a well conceived manual which applies that the concept “social power” is necessary 
currently accepted principles of leadership and course not sufficient) for any adequate 
ee 4 group dynamics in a sensible manner. Numerous | theory in social psychology; that if empirical — 
descriptive tables and check lists are cs | studies are conducted in ‘such a way as to make 
to guide the individual in charge of adult edu- ‘ 
i programs. In all, this manual should | relevant notions) then interesting and fruitful a Te 
- prove very useful to the prospective leader of results can be obtained; and that although the 
= education or discussion groups. concept “social power” is vague and somewhat 
Of the three books which are refractory, progress can. be made toward its 
7 Miles’ Learning to Work in Groups is by far explication by providing cogent analyses of both | 
= the most scholarly treatment of the subject. it and the set of closely related notions—for 
_ The author is Associate Professor of Education example, control—which sometimes eae 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and ously denoted by the term “power.” | i a 
“ Es Associate in the Horace Mann-Lincoln oe In the first chapter, Cartwright argues, among _ 
Institute of School Experimentation. He is also other things, that power is a neglected a 
a member of the National Training Laboratories in social psychology and that “ twentieth- 
its Bethel, Maine, institutes. The book i 
‘specifically written for ‘ ‘persons who are in a 
position to start and carry out training programs 
_ designed to improve group processes in schools.” 
3 Prepared for a professional audience, it provides — verting “ 
only illustrations of group process variables attitudes, expectations and perceptions” (p. 2). 
id e and evaluation and rating forms, but also” a However, the empirical studies in this book are 
rationale and some documentation. Unlike other no more daring in coming to grips with ll 
books in this area, it is problem-oriented. Re- _ gerous persons or groups locked in mortal power 
freshingly enough, the purpose of the education struggles than are most other investigations a 
« school committee is not seen as providing social psychology. We find that the subjects in 
. group therapy for participants but as getting a the empirical studies reported here are: (1) 
- particular job done. The concern for the a psychiatrists, clinical | psychologists, and psych 
_ vidual is a realistic one which is appropriately am social workers; (2) female employees of 
: integrated into the development of an effectively a public utility company ; (3) male undergrad 
_ functioning group and its goals. In general, , this ate students at the University of Michigan ; 
es (4) children at camp; (5) husbands and wives; 
audience to it is addressed, but and (6) small work groups in the Air Force. 
also provides illustrative material and insights Rico subjects drawn from any of these cate- =  &§ 
to the social who deals with -gories can be something other than safe or weak, 


hut none of the empirical investigations 


sensible use of this concept (along with other 


E. Frevuze carried out in such a way as to get direct evi- 
_ dence bearing on a power struggle of real mo- 4 
i ment. I do not regard this as a serious criticism _ 
of these studies, but: nonetheless they do 
Studies in ‘Social Power. Edited break fresh ground with respect to the direct 
CartwricntT. Ann Arbor: University of 3 Mich- investigation of social power among other than 2 
Be oe Center for Group Dynamics, safe or weak populations. It should be remarked Re, 
1959. ix, 225 pp. No price indicated. _-—s‘ that a number of these studies are well done ; 2] 
— book, as its title indicates, “consists me are informative about power relations, es- 
; _ studies of social power. Its eleven | chapters: oa pecially i in those cases in which the concept 
empicical, some theoretical— —are written “social role” taken seriously. The tw 
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Ee interesting relations between French’s work — “to this one, we can anticipate a fine series, — = 


ture and the theory of higher transition proba- Columbia Universi tot a 
field-theoretical conception of power in an il- Race American Law. By Jace 


luminating way. in all, ‘the book is worth GreEenperc. New York: Columbia University 
Omar Kuayvam OORE Although for generations there has been litte 
Univer new Federal legislation on race relations, there 
has been much discussion of the place of law in in 
Delay in the Court. By Hans ZeIseL, HARRY the expansion of the rights of minorities, es- 
a KALVEN, Jr., AND BERNARD BUCHHOLZ. Bos- pecially Negroes. The renewed attention to 
. Toronto: Little, Brown & Co., 1959. 3 results from the overturning of hallowed in- 
xxxvii, 313 pp. $7.00. UP _ terpretations of the Federal Constitution, the 
The authors of Delay in the Court are to “a enactment of many anti-discrimination laws by — 
ome with an unusual achievement. They _ state and city legislatures, and the adoption . 
have provided a quantitative measure of new administrative procedures by the executive _ 
complex social problem and a quantitative eval- departments at each of these levels of govern- _ 
uation of the principal remedies. That this was ment—all intended to broaden the 
accomplished primarily through analysis of minorities or to enforce existing rights. 
These changes make welcome new com-— 


on the attainment of unanimity in a power struc- § a E. Cunt. 
ty 


—- Court of 4 York County) is a the Assistant Counsel to the Amey Defense 
striking demonstration of how such ‘es en ‘Fund of the National Association for the e Ad- 
_ be exploited by sophisticated researchers who _ -vancement of Colored People, whose own suits me 
have a comprehensive and logical grasp of the and arguments have played a great part in a 
___ Although this book is directed primarily to - Parable survey, made obsolete by the swift | 2 
on 4 those concerned with problems of judicial ad- _ movement in this field, is the one by Charles S. 
ministration, students of the sociology of organi- — ‘Mangum, Jr., The Legal Status of the Negro, 
zations should give it their close attention. Delay published i 
im the Court is a case study of organizational © ___ Greenberg begins with a chapter on “The 
efficiency or effectiveness. It provides a precise of Law to Race 
Measure | of effectiveness average time of dis- 
position of all civil cases brought before the terpeetations can and ‘do change 
E court in a given period) as well as measures of is not concerned with the old problem, irrele- 
the estimated impact upon effectiveness of i in some of changes in 
of sociologically relevant factors. 
‘ tulating effectiveness to be a function of (1) a vice-\ versa. ersa, He is es to show that law i 
number of cases requiring official disposition, induced changes and in many situations has been ! 
the time required for disposition, and (3) indispensable in the process. He then reviews 
en the amount of judge time available, the authors: the present status of the law with regard to uy 
733 develop quantitative estimates of the conse- public accommodations, elections, economic life, 
a quences for effectiveness of internal structural education, housing and real property, criminal 
changes (shift from jury to bench trials), _ proceedings, domestic relations, and the armed ag 


changes in the law (allowing interest in personal forces. 


injury cases prior to date of settlement), and In each realm Greenberg argues that law has 


_ changes in related social units (enlarging the _ improved the position of the Negro but his 


trial bar). _ thusiasm does not blind him to the limitations of 
a the “adalah gaia of view, the law. He shows that law’s efficacy depends on 
i‘. fruitfulness of further research in this area will several social factors such as the degree to which ~ 


: ae depend on making explicit what is merely im- - the enforcement agency is inde ependent of local = 
plicit in this study— that is, in moving from pressures (grass roots strangle democracy some- 
q concrete, common sense categories to explicitly — times), the mode of enforcement (whether crim- i rie 
mat and sociologically relevant variables inal prosecution, civil suit, etc.), and the bar- = 
and general hypotheses. riers we have deliberately constructed to protect 


js Daley in the Court is the first of a series of | individual I rights against the power of law. “in 
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‘SOCIOLOGICAL R 


This is a very useful discussion for the soci- to the incumbent group. This value i is not nec- 


= for Greenberg is interested in the points - essarily based on skill, prestige, or income. (2) _ c 


of contact between law and behavior, and in When Negroes or Mexicans are segregated in ae 
ve the role of social science in the interpretatio of the “low pay- -low status” jobs, it is “easier for ae 
— (as in the U. S. Supreme Court decision in +6 them to gain representation in the political sys- ee : 
the segregation cases in 1954). And, of course, it tem of the local.” ’ (3) The Negro union leader oa 
is a genuine convenience for the social scientist a is more likely | to rise to union leadership as a 
to have the legal issues so clearly and fully pre- _ “race specialist while the Mexican leader may 
sented in one take the more generalized form of the union 
ivy Morroe BerceR _leader.” (4) “[Non-ethnic] leaders when acting 
Princeton £ with respect to the race issue are probably typ- 
ical of most officials exposed to the dilemma. 
Last fies In: Recial pete to Union Power. The status of ethnic minorities is a side issue, & 
a 
Geese’ s is superior to most of the investiga- 
This book is about ethnic groups—specifically, — ¢ ‘ relatic ns in in the union “situation 
ees Negro and Mexican workers—in unions; ; how ; lions of race relations i % 
get into unions; and my do, the gator, “he sees the problem not. as a a conspiracy 
‘process which representative ethnics are an evil majority seeking to do in the ethnic 
likely to rise to positions of leadership. Profes- "minority tut in terme of people 
=f sor Greer goes beyond process and explores the : ton 4 fir d some viable ground for survival. I 
underlying characteristics of the work situation Awe 
wish that his semantic system were more acces- 
and the union governmental processes which "sible that included an index, 
encourage or discourage “racial to union 
43 
Greer’s generalizations are on a study 
a total membership of 200,000 in the ractice a ation and Parole. 
Angeles County Area. These 200,000 represen By Davin Dresster. New York: Columbia 


_ about 40 per cent of the total local union mem- 
bership in the county. The sample includes “a ‘The | widely known author | of Probation ond 
disproportionately large part of the ethnic union Parole (1951) has offered a new and well — 

membership; none had discriminatory organized discussion current practice and 

their constitution and they w were the theory: of these same subjects. Emphasis is on 

. nationals singled out by regional officers of the _ practice, while theory appears largely in the ; 

_ AFL and CIO as containing large popetons fom of abundant questions that punctuate the 

_ of Mexicans, Negroes and other ethnic minor- A text, followed by answers suggested from pre-- 

ities.” The survey was done in 1950, a period of © vious research or left unanswered in statements 
mild recession in the Los Angeles labor market. ofmeededresearchh 

_ The methodology of research is not detailed sys- - The best chapters are the early ones that “SS as 

_ tematically in one place, but it is apparent that cuss the origins of probation and parole and i » ¥ 
Greer relied extensively on interviews with in- last seven (of a total of 17 chapters) that dis- - 
formed leadership in the area and on intensive ; cuss “ways of helping,” “rules and regulations, “f 

“comparative case studies.” Other works in this _ and ‘ ‘newer directions in treatment.” Two . 


field have examined constitutional exclusions and the weakest chapters are those concerned with — 


a - discrimination—this is (to my knowledge) the “etiological factors in delinquency and crime” 
- first: full- dress treatment of Negro and Mexican (Chapter 7) and “research on selection” (Chap- 


au 


characteristics of delinquents and criminals who 
are placed on probation and parole, the feeble 
chapter on etiology would be better omitted. — 


Ta am not sure what general 
wants to leave with his readers as to the nature 

of the process. In part, this may be due to the 

: fact that I found the higher conceptualizations ri Dressler is at his best in this chapter when dis- a a 
almost impenetrable, and the uses of some cussing causation variables in general, and at oq 
terms—ideology, for example—imprecise and his poorest when summarizing in highly selected 

_ elusive. When Greer generalizes closer to his _ form research on causation. For example, six 


. - raw data he uncovers illuminating, perceptive, — pages are devoted to biological causes, which 
and For example, he generally dismisses, five pages to the vast 


influenced the “cultural” ‘value of | 
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‘Thea author is most at 
phen Between the Freudian and Rankian a writing style devoid of excessive jargon while iS 
concepts, both of which he derides for lack | of being succinct and unusually tg 
proach (Chapter 11). The most useful and best University of Pennsylvania” 


=e “Rules and Regulations” (Chapter 13), in 


in which he raises serious questions about University of California Press, 1959, xi, 352 


many inane rules in “state requirements for opp. $6. 2 


probationers and parolees. He makes the reader ‘This volume is informative and 
critically. aware of all the major problems and hensive ‘study of the 
emphasizes throughout that “we do not know (California Institute 
conclusively the effectiveness of any delin- 


Of Social Welfare), combining the usual 
quency prevention or treatment method.’ techniques of the political scientist and 
be 


This reviewer was surprised to find so little Pn sociologist. The orienting concern is to a 
reference to parole prediction studies. Chapter 
the causes and consequences of a political wove. 
on Selection,” comprises only five re 
es, and at one point the author says, “Here ment emerging under deviant rather than re- _ 
y sponsible leadership. Responsibilitiy i is viewed 
is what we learn from research: and then h d f | ; 
roceeds to give some general with- re 
the sense of mutual dependence shared by 
out a single documented reference. The Gluecks b f M Lai ; 


isc emp y groups his own. “organization, ‘en com- 


the experience tables. The reader uninformed munication within his organization is strictly 


4 
rid 
about prediction devices will learn little from q one-way. The weak California party iy 
provides the institutional setting in which such psy 


: this book, and the excellent research of Mann- 
and Wilkins is never "mentioned. The leadership can juin power, but the 


4 ne of the book would have been better _ more —— explanation is to be sought in the 


ed > served if the author had concentrated more on 
prediction research—even from a critical view- 

point. Moreover, it is not the lack of documenta- © 
tion that is annoying, but the uneven use of 


references to give support to generalizations. 


character and situation of old age pensioners. 

C.LS.W. ‘members and pension recipients, com- 

r bined with an alysis of the e workings of Ca 
Where one desires a reference it off often is miss- _ ifornia pension law, lesd to the conclusion that 
ing; whereas the weak | chapter on on etiology | status anxiety is more important than other # 
‘most heavily documented. Partly responsible for _ forms of insecurity among pensioners. McLain’ Be: 

unevenness is, of course, the quantitative supporters are a “slightly privileged” group 
Gael in the amount of research in causation whose status anxieties are more easily priate 4 
and treatment, but there is much of the latter _ than those of ‘other pensioners, and who “de- 
that Dressler has not used. = §|«. __ termine the style and social attitudes of the 
P The most provocative discussion is his sug-— Institute of Social Welfare.” ' (How this can be 
gestion for a “new-style penal colony” which 

he calls “Hometown” and to which he believes 

select | group of convicted offenders could be isting arrangements and features. 
sentenced and where they could live relatively of the C.IS.W. tend to estrange active par- 
normal lives. This chapter is in the form of a ticipants fro from the o outside world and create 

suggestion for state social experimentation and upon a core group with 
is worthy of attention, although no mention — 

is made of several places outside the Unite 

States that approach his ‘suggestion. 

; a The book is of little value to the indent, Pm has not equalled his ability to organize his 
scholar but does merit the attention of all own constituency, which — can be laid t to his 


practitioners in the field. It should be of value _ isolation. 
to schools of social work that participate in ee ... are perhaps four areas in which this 


ey 1 correctional supervision, and ee volume leaves the reader with important = 
for inclusion on Sets of and ‘tions irst, be surprised that" the 
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of motivations among the was 
enriched by reference to the accumulating body New York: & 1958, 
gerontological studies, and that the source of x, 244 pp. $3. 95. 
‘many of the eneralizations about litical a 
po This book | ‘the views of 4 
in existing literature was not | in- journalist on the mores of contemporary de- 
dicated. It is particularly surprising that no linquents whom he calls “the shook-up genera- 
- comparison was made between the authors’ use 4 tion.” This book has been favorably and widely — 
the status anxiety-leads-to-conservation received by the reading public, and thus 
; formula and the Hofstadter-Lipset analysis of stitutes an important source of its definition 
movements in American history. of the delinquency problem. The bulk of the 
Second, the authors’ standards of data bear book consists of accounts of “fighting gangs” 
"examination, The use of mail questionnaires, = they are found in the slums of New York 
filled out by persons of below-average literacy City, although there are occasional references 
under unsupervised conditions, with return rates to delinquency in “suburbia in other metro- 
a 45 per cent and 26 per cent, and without a  politan areas, and in some European countries. P 
non-pension control group, makes the reader — _ These’ ‘descriptive materials, culled both from 
about some of the major con- direct observation by the ‘author and from in- 
clusions. Dismissal influence terviews with various persons concerned with 
_ voters on the grounds that t the highest vote delinquents, are interlarded with editorial com- 
& favor of his propositions did not occur in ments on the deficiencies of the home, school, 
the church, public morality, and “mass society. 
tensively ™ book is written in a light, colorful style. 
_ Third, aptness of the contrast mode! of good = One of the principal contributions of ‘the 
‘a a politics which dictates much of the analysis—a ook lies in its description of violence among 
gull enmeshed in the contemporary male adolescent gangs. “Although 
4 with emocratic the case material is unsystematic, it occasion- 
7 questione f passive sympathy among re ally provides an intimate glimpse into the lives PS 
sponsible people is the greatest obstacle to of youngsters who are caught up in network 
reform, as be then of conflict “gangs and who despair of “ever 
reg this character ¥ breaking free. Indeed, the delinquent’s feeling 
irresponsibly because o of the inevitability of gang warfare permeates 
isolation from the community shapes an —. this book and emerges as one of the over-_ 
$0 a8 to force responsible figures either to Poe riding themes. Descriptive material of this kind — 


their reluctant support, to enact substitute re i is sorely needed, not alone on lower-class urban 


forms, or to be placed d ast t 
disadvantaged group. gangs, but on patterns of delinquency in other 


Finally, there is the perennial problem of: the Parts of the social structure. = 


relation between generalization and the case A second contribution lies in the portrayal 
“study. ‘The authors creditably offer a ‘mine of of life in mass, public housing projects where per 
_ generalizations about movements and political __ juvenile violence is often found in its most ex- a. 
But the relation of these generaliza- treme form. Salisbury appropriately highlights 
tions to the data is obscure: sometimes they _ the breakdown of social organization — ve 
as a ‘priori assumptions in interpreting which have been inundated by public housing, 
datas sometimes the data are adduced to il- F and calls into question the policies and penctices 


-—_Tustrate them; and sometimes they seem to of those housing managers who deliberately dis- 
arise inductively frora the tll lial courage the formation of new indigenous in- 
_ The questions raised in the review are more stitutions. These communities consist largely of 
a reflection of the lack of sophisticated meth- aggregates of people among whom ties are - 
- odological principles to guide case studies of best tenuous. Such communities are incapable 
this sort and the problem of combining several | a providing opportunities for young people or — 
methodologies than of the authors’ own stand- of generating patterns of social « control over 
i ards. The work itself is a creditable addition to Fa their behavior. Frustrations are thus heightened — a 
the very few sociologically sophisticated ex- at the same moment that controls are weakened. Rb 
aminations of Politically oriented movements And it is no solution, as some have thought, to 


7 provide recreation centers within these projects, 

he both for assignment to undergraduate readers — for however positive the various programs con- £ 
and for use by advanced researchers. ducted in community centers may be, they 
H. ‘no substitute for self-sustained | indi 
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Although t are occasional references coime ‘mental deficiency. One chapte 4 
sociological works of recent vintage, socio- demolishes the current fuzzy notions of mental ee ; 
logical explanations of delinquency are not health and mental illness. A second chapter dis- _ 

- cusses the problems of handling the question of 


generally drawn upon in this book. The princi- 
1 theoretical ideas appear to have been drawn criminal responsibility once mental illness is — 

from the author’s own direct experience and taken as the cause of crime . And a third chapter ie 

from interviews with diverse persons engaged lays’ bare the difficulties, both theoretical and 


in “coping with the delinquency problem. Since ‘moral, 


of too glib acceptanc ce and use of 


“many points of view are included, there is a -psychia ric social work, 


_ tendency for various ideas to be contradictory 


a and for few of them to be developed system- a odological and practical conclusions of the book 


atically. Nevertheless, the book has a socio- 
logical “flavor”—for, in one way or another, 
the author continually returns to the theme that 

_ delinquency is an outgrowth of social forces, 


even though these have not been precisely de- 


an evaluation of 12 hypotheses about the causes 
: a transformed from an academic discipline t 


Teachers of undergraduate courses on de- 

-linquency will find some rich descriptive 
4 


_ ing source. 


York School of Social Work 
> ooTTON. Assisted by Vera G. 
and RosaLInD CHAMBERS. New York: 


1959. 400 pp. $6.00. 


The ‘first half ‘of. the twentieth century has 
witnessed a phenomenal growth in the applica- 
tion of the social sciences to the control of 
human affairs, particularly in the areas of 
social welfare and deviant behavior. This 

‘growth might be smugly accepted as proof of 

social sciences’ approaching maturity, but 

Barbara Wootton has avoided such a reassur-— 

- ing error. Instead, she has subjected crimi- 

nology and social welfare work to a searching, 
analysis; 


oncern with so-called social problems. 
__ The book is divided into three parts. Part 
4 consists of a “review of the contemporary 


book that far transcends a limited 


‘a _ situation and of research findings” which turns © 
q ‘out to be primarily a description of crime and 7 
a delinquency in England and Wales (our | British — 


bs do, from a somewhat parochial viewpoint), and~ 


& of crime drawn from 21 studies ranging from 


W. Healy’s The Individual Delinquent to H. 
Mannheim and L. T. Wilkins’ Prediction * fronted with moral and political problems which — 


thors in Relation to Borstal Training. The © 
a exposition is lucid, sometimes sharp- 
and thoroughly rewarding, = 


II examines the implications of applying 
psychiatric theories to various problems such 


terial on conflict gangs in this book, _and 9 methods. The ang my been made before, but 


‘cousins in sociology apparently suffer, as we 


Part III draws together the major ‘meth 


which can be paraphrased as follows: = 
First, the growth of our knowledge about 

crime delinquency has been severely 

hampered by a lack of comparability among 

studies, making it almost impossible to build is 

a body of validated observations. Each re- 

-seacher is all to apt to go hot-footing after his 

personal vision of theory, | concepts, and 


has never been adequately solved—indeed, 


is rarely faced; and until that ghost is laid all 


research in the field will be suspect. If we ac- a 
adjudicated offenses as a measure of 
dividuals’ crimi ality, we knowingly ingore 
the great bulk ot criminal behavior, Tf, on the | 3 
_ other band, we deal with crimes that have neve 

come to the attention of the police, we are 
thrust headlong into a whole new set of diffi- 
culties, not the least of which is the question 

of whether an act is actually a crime according - 

to legal definitions. The problem is admi edly 
complex, but it ‘is clear that criminology will 


never advance very far unless we deal with 


it more explicitly than we shave me at the 


gn y : that the labels of crime and delinquency cover _ 


5 a bewildering catalogue of sins, social scientists’ 


continue to build theories about crime and _ b 
linquency in general. These gross attempts to 
cram wildly disparate types of behavior into 

a few broad categories can only be viewed as 
result of naivete or bu‘lheadedness ; and the 
criminologist, in his haste to explain everything, 
is all too apt to’ explain nothing. 
_ Fourth and last, as the social sciences ai are : ; 


an instrument of social policy, we are Ag 


cannot be ignored. If our theories about social 
a 
pathologies were correct, the situation would — 
be serious enough—there is, after all, a limit — 
to the right of the state to exert power over the - 
individual even when co en acts with the 
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the reader through these varied con- chemists) will ‘be able to 


598 

intentions in But, the author 

: = out, our present theories are far from 
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the variety of tasks that ‘ahi have set 


themselves in the mental health field. But 


perfected, and we stand in danger of arrogant — underlying this variety one recognizes, _ both — 


pursuing their own private tastes 
in morality under the guise of science and psy- 
this is very good, I think, and all we can 
say is “Hear, hear!” Barbara Wootton and her 
assistants have written a first-rate book which 
- does precisely what the blurb on the dust-— 


= preoccupation with the causes of mental disease. ee 


the work of Dunham in most 
sociological writings in this area, “continuing 


Dunham candidly acknowledges that these 
studies have so far taught us little about | the 
causes of mental disorders. 


_ The problems are, of course, wuslibinih 


jacket claims—it i increases our understanding difficult. Sociologists, however, probably lessen 


Bs of the potentialities and limitations of the 
- social sciences in general. It is a curious book in — insistence on 
some ways. It is certainly not a textbook, and 4 


the effectiveness of their contributions by an 
“the perspectiv e of “sociological 
theory” in “circumstances that call for 


Be ‘if it is intended for the “interested layman,” as concern with professional habitudes and pre- — 


«ithe. author says in the preface, England is 
blessed with a remarkable crop of amateur — 
social scientists. In any any event, the professional — 


dilections and more concern with tesearch re- __ 
quirements imposed by the current “state of 
knowledge. Thus, with respect causes 


will find the a healthy cor- the functional psychoses, sociologists have 


-_ for the field a corrections and a 


“Wik: 
Sociological Theory an and Mental Disorder. By 


Warren Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1959. xii, 298 pp. $5. 50. 


previously published papers, his presidential 
ey address (1950) to the Ohio Sociological Society, 
not hitherto available in print, and two new 
papers. He has provided a n introduction that 


tributions spanning two decades 
the social psychiatric field. 

Of the two new papers one is a complement - 
to Dunham’ earlier vivid and convincing 


 atonic. The new paper, on the youthful 
velopment of the paranoid, “stresses the ag- 
gressiveness and non-conformism of the latter, 

traits which Dunham had found so notably ty 


Medow) address themselves to the Goldhamer- 


disease, 1840-1940. Dunham analyzes admis- 
‘sion data for the ‘United “States and several 
ates indy (New York, Michigan, 
Illinois, California, Ww ashington), for the pe- 
riods 1910-1950 and 1923-1950. It is only i in 
the 1923- 1950 tables that it was possible to 
exclude admissions without psychosis, a class 
of admissions that generally inflates 


of work ir in 
necessity to take these cases into 


largely ignored in their research designs the 
very evident role of genetic processes. Dunham an 
is aware, perhaps more so than most sociologists _ 

_ in this field, that genetic findings have relevance 

for the research strategy of the sociologist. 
It is noteworthy, nonetheless, that Kallmann’s 


ra 1938 volume is the only work on the genetics 


of mental disease referred to by ‘Dunham. Al 


In this volume Dunham has assembled elev though an occasional phrase suggests that social- 


psychological and biological Processes might 


appropriately be studied together, Dunham’ 


approach to future sociological work on etiology — 


x rests on the hope ‘that geneticists (and bio- es 


separate those 
cases caused by biological factors. Relieved of 


“suffice for them. Thus, Dunham pan 
there are undoubtedly numerous cases 


the sociologist can then study the remaining 
cases, presumably in the conviction that socio-— 


portrait of the personality of the young cate logical and social-psychological theory should 


could best be explained from the perspec- 


tive of sociological theory. The chief problems 


absent in his catatonic subjects. In the second found in this connection are, first, how _ 


_ of the two new papers Dunha:1 (and Herman Z- cases be identified and separated from — 


‘the total group of mentally disturbed persons; 


finding on the frequency of mental and second, once is done [italics added}, 


what the most effective methods for 
tablishing the ‘relationship between the person’s 
disordered psychic mechanisms and the events 
and processes that he has experienced from his _ 
position in the social structure of his particular | 
cultural milieu?” (pp. 2-3). It would no doubt 


‘be useful “if the cases which could be more — 


adequately explained by sociological theory 

s rates when these are compared with earlier a could be isolated” (p. 3). But this already 7 

years. Dunham concludes that his trend lines "supposes answers to ‘the questions 

consistent with the Goldhamer-Marshall_ which research must direct itself. One would 

on of rates for thought that the customary clichés, if not 


the more appropriate technical considerations, | 
about aad interaction of ‘ ‘nature and nurture’ a 
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Be In speaking of isolating cases which could cerned with correlates of personality change | in 
best be explained by sociological theory, Dun- | - young people; the relation of schizophrenia to 
ham writes, “It is well recognized that there social structure; complications | of pregnancy 
are numerous persons who are labelled as among women reporting previous nervous 
schizophrenics ‘but whose hereditary findings ness; epidemiological aspects of prognosis in 

are negative” (p. 3). But genetic r ‘mental illness; associations between 

ticularly of recessive, graded, and eee of housing and mental health; prevalence of 
j ally determined mental disease with continuing mental illness by race and income "doordees; 
mutations, must necessarily generate sub-— of prevalence of psychoneurotic ‘disorders ; 
stantial numbers of diseased | phenotypes with- genetic and demographic aspects of 
@ut apparent hereditary findings. Dunham behavior in a deaf population; distribution of 
aoe _ quotes on two occasions (p. 131, p. 141) with _ intellectual potential in an infant population; 
ee _ approval MacDermott’s 1908 statement to the and seasonal variations of hospitalization for 


effect that marked variations in the geographical old age psychoses. rye 


_ distribution of insanity in Ireland suggest a | The papers are uneven in quality and sub- an 
et nongenetic determination of mental disorders. F prrers but several studies do exemplify care- 
‘g 4 Population genetics scarcely existed “at the ful, painstaking effort of a kind that is still 
; 7 _ time when MacDermott wrote (eight years infrequent in mental illness research. One of the Z 
after. the rediscovery of Mendel!). For some best papers, by Zubin and his associates, hig 
years now theory has predicted and investga- lights the potential contributions epidemi 
aa. diseases will often have irregular geographic outcome of mental illness, to mental health 
a . Sociologists and social psycholo- education for preventive purposes, and to the 


tion has confirmed that genetically determined al” research can ‘make to the prediction of 


«gists are also incorrect in supposing, as many practical problems | of maintaining mental pa- fe 
apparently do, that the attribution of a large tients inthecommunity, 
role to genetic processes forecloses the possi- § The report by Clausen and Kohn on social a 
bility of fruitful work by sociologists. Genet- ‘correlates. of first hospital admissions 
icists themselves scarcely think so and familiar- and that by Macmillan on es- 
_ ity with their more recent writings would show —" prevalence of psychoneuroses illustrate 
how valuable tang social science col- the difficulty of attempting to assess the in- 
laboration could be. and prevalence of mental illness so long 


> not in addressing reports of illness More- 
over, such assessments will continue to be o on 
genetic ‘on biochemical in mental dis- shaky ground until more reliable psychiatric 
orders, he has performed a much needed service, definitions and diagnostic criteria are developed. — 
_ the importance of which remains irrespective of _ The papers, and discussions of them by 
virtues of the Tesearch strategy he proposes. symposium participants, are presented without 
this was the wiser course in view of the hetero- 
The geneity of the subject matter, but it leaves 
the reader completely on his own if he comes 
: Epidemiology of Mental Disorder: A Sym- t, the book with the intention of learning some- _ 
‘dee Organized by the American Psychi- thing about the nature and scope of the 
ss Association to Commemorate the Cen- miological approach to mental disorder. In this | 
- tennial of the Birth of Emil Kraepelin, Co- respect, the discussions are frequently ‘more — ce 
Sponsored by the American Public Health helpful than | the papers by virtue of attempts to 
Association, and Held at the New York Meet- go evaluate the research findings as contributions | a 
an ing, December 27-28, 1956. Publication No. | to knowledge about incidence and prevalance _ 
60. Edited by BENJAMIN PASAMANICK. Wash- — _ of mental illness in relation to those biological, 
ington, D. C.: American Association for the personality, and sociocultural characteristics 
of Science, 1959. x, 295 pp. are duall h dard 
gradually becoming the standard vari 
— ‘The eleven papers in this volume vary studies, 


only justification: for including them all in one 


might have provided a warning against closing book must be that they were presented at the 
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H. Lanprs. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co, factors in “specific risk conditions” i in ie 
1959. xv, 752 pp. No price indicated. large, neighborhood, peer group, family, and 
Major Social Problems. By Eart RAAB other groups. Action programs are subsumed 


GERTRUDE Setznick. Evanston: under law, direct action, education, and com-— 
‘Row, ‘Peterson & Co., 1959. 582 pp. $6.5 50. munity organization. Within this framework, 
1 describe, analyze, and prescribe for 

“of texts has ‘its: own specia -linquency, crime, prejudice, immigration, family 

4 character. ‘The distinctive feature of Social disorganization, educational problems, and 
Problems in Nation and World by Paul H. sie (poverty, mental and physical illness, 

_ Landis is the author’s heroic effort to look at a and old age). In each chapter of original text — 
broad range of social problems in world- wide incorporate one or more well chosen 
perspective. Ihe ‘Part e, “Problem- Creating adapted readings. 

orces,” he describes such causal factors aS criticisms of the book are minor. While 
urbanization, mobility popu- pages are devoted to delinquency, only 14 
lation change, and conflicting value systems — _ deal with mental illness. Moreover, the authors — 
i Mf the emerging world order.” Although he omit entirely suicide, drug addiction, prostitu- 
does intermittently refer to these factors tion, ‘homosexuality, and war. The adaptations, 
throughout the text, he does not unify the field — while time-saving, may deter the student from 
by applying a consistent theoretical framework sinking his teeth into original sources. re i 
to each problem. Most of the book is devoted The authors blur the distinction between 
to an encyclopedic survey of prejudice and discrimination. They equate so- 
ferent problems. _ ciological factors with social disorganization 
_ This text suffers from elephantiasis, lack  @e 9). This leads to a slighting of power con- 
of adequate organization, and absence of cri-  ficts in the interpretation of such phenomena 
teria to determine the relevance of content. , as racial and religious strife. (Perhaps we ought 
readers might cavil at the occasional to chuck the omnibus theory of social dis- 
careless writing, brash generalization, editorial- organization altogether in favor of more specific 
izing, chauvinism, and considerable reliance theories.) Finally, in “meeting the problem,” 
journalistic sources. Some examples: the authors underplay direct mass action. 
“, . . the aim of imperialism i is to impose the stead they favor (ambivalently) manipulation = 
‘ rule of law and ane gle Progress tO by community organization bureaucrats who 
_ backward areas.” (p. 75); “. . . great branches Operate deftly through the local power struc- 
modern industry use science and technology ture. 
ss not as ends in themselves or merely for probt- a The authors judiciously evaluate each casual 
— making. The end is better living for all. ” (p. hypothesis and remedial program. The thorough | 
17); “Many other of the mainland girls are 7 sections on treatment and prevention should be 
taken to” Malaya as slave-girl prostitutes for of value to practitioners as well as to students. 2 
pie the communist fighters in the jungles there.” The typography, photographs, charts, and dia- 
309); “. . . playgrounds are good antidotes -grams are unusually attractive. This is ae 
By delinquency. ” (p. 374); “As the American clearly and tersely written, logically 
representative in the League of Nations, Lodge ized, balanced, authoritative, well- argued, and 
pointed out in an address in 1956 . thought-provoking text. It provides an 
Despite such blemishes, the book does on problems. 

to-date summaries of significant theories, facts, — 

in each problem area. Its author is one of the ; Social Problems in Our Time: A Sociological 

_ few to grapple with the apocalyptic problem of = Analysis. By S. Kirson WEINBERG. Engle- 
war. Finally, he is to be commended for his wood Cliffs, N. Je: “Prentice-Hall, 1960. vii 

recognition of the positive as well as the nega- 600 pp. $6.7 75. 
consequences of problem- producing» forces. ‘The part of study is “introductory 
_ In Major Social Problems Raab and Selznick oo provides basic definitions of social prob- 

a om a reasonably convincing conceptual lems, the social process, the deviants i in society; 

iq scheme, which they meaningfully apply to each © “tad then goes on to explain the urban processes 

area. three causal categories 
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“Introductory ¢¢ cons is were responsible for most of clergy’ public: 
given to the personality aspects of problem support for school desegregation. They were 
_ behavior and to theories and methods character- - supported in their early efforts by seven in- 
mi istic of a sociological study of social problems. Pd fluential ministers until congregational oppo-— 
Part II, the major portion of the book, sition became increasingly evident. The authors 
analyzes deviant behavior of individuals in- feel that “Little Rock’s ministerial protest fits 
a3 volved i in juvenile delinquency and adult crime, — neatly into the general pattern of unsuccessful 
male and female sex deviations, gambling, movements” (p. 83). 
alcoholism and drug addiction, personality dis- Campbell and Pettigrew show that passivity 
a orders, “mental health, and suicide. Part III _ in the crisis may be explained by the conflicting = 
a analy flicts whi hp rsist amon poor pressures on the minister. These pressures derive _ 
be analyzes cont icts ch pe ig ?p pr a 
“conventional” groups, the problems including from the minister’s role behavior reference sys- — s 
those of primary group relations, marginal age tems: the self-reference system, the professional 
i roles related to adolescence and old age, and reference system, and the membership reference 
ethnic prejudice and discrimination concerning system. The minister’s responsibility to the con- a 
BAS ; minority groups. This part amounts to an gregation takes precedence over his self-refer 
analysis of “group” aspects of deviant be-— lee and professional reference systems a 
The empirical study of clergy social 
range of problems analyzed seems we forms i fraught with problems. Researchers 
duly limited for so comprehensive a title as _ have to assess their own attitudes toward the © 
: “Social Problems in Our Time.” Since the prin- ; issues involved, establish rapport with a pro-— 
cipal theme of the text is deviant behavior in fessional fraternity, develop meaningful social 
social problems, which might also be ap- science categories, and apply rigorously a 
Propriately referred to as - methodology about which subjects be 
social problems, it would seem desirable to have suspicious. he 
more realistic title. The contents of the Mutually exclusive categories would x 
present volume fall largely within the scope of the analysis. Logical correctness requires that 
a well-known study entitled “The Sociology of each minister be classified three times: (1) his 
Deviant Behavior” and within the range of attitude toward race relations— —segregation, fi 
other works on social pathology. The caption - atabkvalent, integration; (2) his role in social 
for Part II, “Social Problems and Deviant change—innovator, gradualist, inactive, con- 
havior,” could well serve for the book as a server; (3) his professional status—high, me- 
NonpsKoc dium, low status. The “snowball technique” 
California of sampling is probably justified for a recon- 
naisance survey but much more needs to be 
4 “Christians: in  Reciel Crisis: Study of Little known | about the inactive or passive minister. 
Rock’s Ministry. _By ERNEST Q. CAMPBELL In this reviewer’s opinion the authors 
Tuomas F. Petrticrew. Including State- personally involved in the Protestant dilemma 
ments on Desegregation and Relations they describe. They devote one-fifth of the 
by the Leading Religious Denominations of book to official church statements on desegre- 
' the United States. Washington, D. C.: Public gation. They published two articles in religious 
Affairs Press, 1959. 196 pp. $3. 50. _ journals prior to technical reports. 


4 


Campbell and Pettigrew demonstrate that 


This s study proposes to “predict the d h 
ministry’s role in future integration efforts, and "80FOUS analyses val ynamic religious phenom- 
to learn more about the ministerial role of °®* ™ay be made. Their work suggests addi- 


social reformer. Data for the analysis were ob- tional fruitful contributions to be made by other 


tained from 42 clergymen by the authors in . social scientists. It is desirable that personnel 
= Rock, Arkansas, just after the 1957 school _ _ and resources be available to test the proposed 


fn, 
They were aided in developing rapport (oP. 121-126) the 
by having been born, and educated in a esegregation crisis. 
dood SAMUEL W. V. BLIZZARD 


Introductory problem, Prin rinceton nceton Theological Seminar 


describe the research methodology used, and 
chronicle the ministers’ public actions in the — Trumpet Call of Reformation. By OvIveR READ 


‘school segregation crisis. The sect ministers Wuittey. St. Louis is, Mo.: 
legitimated efforts to maintain racial segrega- 1959, 252 pp. $3.95. 


SE _ tion. The denominational ministers included the sociologists of religion the for 


- innovators, the influentials, and the inactives. sects to become denominations has long been 3; 
A protest movement was started by eight who well vecegnined, and a fairly well attested, 
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= inevitable as some of its early exponents— _ ciological consultancy for the way it should = 


particularly Richard Niebuhr—supposed, and direct its development. Brvan R. 
despite excellent studies by Earl Brewer, W. G. University of Leeds, England . 
Muelder, and Liston Pope, it is not very ex- 
Religion and the Pace 0, of America. 
evident in America than elsewhere—has been ot 
- taken for granted, and awareness of it has Fete Grove, California, November 28, 29 i 
extended to theologians and church historians. ae 30, 1958. Berkeley: University Extension, 
This book deserves the serious attention of 


sociologists because it is a most thorough docu- 
mentation of the process as it ‘occurred in the «Paper. 
history of the Disciples of Christ, a history 
which might well claim to provide the classic 


F. ikon is a religious revival in the United States, 
the six authors of this volume soon concern 
themselves with a more fundamental one—that 


_ As a frontier movement, ‘the Disciples had 
q from the outset, all the distrust of churchly, 


_ intellectual, and non-biblical religion typical of 
the minority group. As it grew, the imperativ res society. Rasmussen shows that the so-called 
of internal organization and the changing social - revival is is more likely to be a shift from old to 
= of its membership imposed upon the new churches or to other institutional forms 
a a process of accommodation to the in order to meet the needs of people who have 
es society. Whitley himself is aware that moved spatially or vertically in large numbers 
is not the only process since W orld War II. Glock goes even farther 
7 involved in sect development, and gives con- im that he sets up a typology of concepts of 
= siderable attention to an . earlier but not less Changes in religiosity, and then finds that at 
: tater phase—namely, the process by which present there is not even a good scientific test 
: an amorphous group of like-minded believers of such changes, much less evidence that there 
_ with elevated ecumenical aspirations gradually have been any. Finally, Reiff endeavors to show 
crystallizes out into a sect—and one which has how the anxiety-arousing techniques of the 
a _ commanded less sociological acclaim. = evangelist | have in the past helped to preserve 
‘The alternating strains of sect ‘open market” character of American so- 
a. and denominational involvement are well docu- ciety. His discussion does not, however, enter 
_ mented, and provide the main content of the the question of whether or not the present re-— 
book, although the reliance on self-interpretative __ ligious movement—revival or whatever it is—is 


Z 
phenomenon. The process is not, in fact, quite here is a religious offered so- 


University of California, PP. . $1. 50, 
Starting with the popular problem of 


of the relation between religious institutions 
“and the structure and dynamics of ‘American 


le does not always assist the reader — one that tends to increase or decrease formal _ 


grasp the significance of struggles going on institutionalization in American society. 
hh the movement. There is perhaps too little It is to this question that the authors of the 


three “essays in effect address themselves. 


straight history, concerning, for instance, the 


split of the Churches of Christ from the Dis- Ostensibly they are concerned with whether 


ciples, even though the liberal quotations from “conflict can be avoided between clergymen and 
“the chief contenders are in themselves intrin- - psychiatrists ( (Preisinger), between Protestants 
sically fascinating. The typical areas of tension, Catholics over the presidency (Shields), 
education, professional ministry, scriptural pre- and between spouses of different religious faiths 


_ scription, the morality of smoking, dancing, and (Vincent). They solve their problems by —_ 


entertainment are all fully covered. ing the possibility of insulating religion from 
“4 ‘The author appears as ouch concerned to secular life. Unfortunately they ‘put the onus 


offer a rigorous analysis of a social and institu- _ a decline in institutional ignorance and preju- 
tional process, and the book is directed to the dice. They fail, then, to consider the basic ques-_ 
‘movement’s members and ministers as well as tion of the function of institutions in a society; __ 


to academic sociologists. Allowing this dual audi- they do not show what institutional ae 


ence, the book is a very considerable achieve- __ would be required if these interfaith conflicts 


he the movement's as to upon the institutional order, and they hope 


ment; the academic sociologist will find reward- were to be avoided. In brief, they return to a 


ing x (even though they ‘can hardly be meant for Rousseaunian “moral man and immoral society” 
him) Mr. Whitley’s sociologically inspired rec- philosophy. This sociologicai naiveté is disturb- 
ommendations to the Disciples about their own - ing, coming as it does in the late 1950s. Per- 
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“at come at the end OF the DOOK, aps the 


could excused, but what about the sociologist “executive employees”—and promotes: an un- 
on the panel? willingness to specify patterns of authority for 
F however, the very unscientific. char- the Convention, the system of control is under- 
acter of these supposedly scientific statements stood only by careful attention to the — 
constitutes a sort of crede quod absurdum which arrangements. One does not find pure authority, _ 


~ foreshadows a changing institutional order. At in Weber’s sense, nor yet simply power, but a~ 


this point one must return to the objective kind of influence half-way between them. ie 


studies ofthe firstthreeessays. rison develops an interesting series of concepts 
aS Pt ae Maver SMITH _ to deal with the types of authority that develop 
Alfred University an organization that is suspicious of all 
thority yet wants to carry on complex tasks. 
i Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradi- 
& tion: A Social Case Study of the American — 


In place of rational-legal authority, he — 
rational-pragmatic authority, a kind of leader- 


Baptist Convention. By Paut M. HARRISON. ship that is only slightly institutionalized, 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press , derives its influence from the operating needs 


=i 1959. xix, 248 oe = organization and from control over an 
Pp. 
of Calvinism in the seventeenth "charisma pe prophecy, Harrison finds 
di- _ charisma—an emphasis on personal influence and 
P appeal, in the absence of institutionalized au- 
vidual in religious matters and on the autonomy — ‘thority. The aim is not, as with charisma in the 
of the local church. But in this day of elaborate usual sense, to challenge legality, but to lend x 
under support to an undefined legality. 
sponsorship of widespread use of perhaps least important in the situation 
“Published materials, and the like, planning and studied, the author describes “mimetic-tradi-— 
- coordination become essential. Despite their free tional” authority—attempts to influence in the 
church tradition, “Baptists have in im- name of, but scarcely in support of, tradition = 
_ pressive denominational Organisation . which 4 (as one might find in the DAR). Leaders trying -_ 
tothe large soci to take Baptists down the road of effective bu- | 
reaucratic organization on a r a national level can 
‘of and business.” Ti little in tradition to support them, but this 7 
ent study i y of the need not prevent ‘a spontaneous effort to mimic 
tradition in order to establish a legitimate basis _ 
P — eo _ of authority.” This kind of flexible and i ntgieel 
i tween traditional polity and contemporary prac- _ tive use of Weber’s concepts is a valuable part 
The American Baptist Convention, one of of 
Baptist denominations in the agg The author reference to 
United States, is the national organization Of 11. ides of role, but unlike his full use of the s 
_ one-and-a-half million persons in the states of  heatecaie formal organization, he does not 
the North and West. The Convention was or- exploit the value of role theory as an analytic — a 
ganized in 1907 to facilitate the missionary onal tool. There were several points at which an ex- 
4 cdmationsl wack. of the churches, but its au-— ploration of the data in the light of such ideas 
thority was hedged about by many restrictions as role-conflict, -ambiguity and rleset 
in an effort to preserve the full autonomy of © would have been highly » enaiialel: 
__ Harrison's essential task is to explore of view (he i is assistant professor of religion at 
‘consequences of the clash between Baptist polity p: Princeton) is expressed only in the last chapter _ 
‘ and the structural requirements of a national 2 and nowhere does it interfere with his analysis. ie: 
organization. The result is a skillful use of the — ad 
4 ‘ It seems indeed to sensitize him to a number — 
Concepts associated with: the study of bursauc- of basic scientific uestions without ordainin, 
racy. The utility of the comparison of formal their 
_ and informal systems, of distinction among types ~ eir answers. 


of authority, and of attention to the process of 
deflection from goals is well demonstrated. What Oberlin College 


Voodoo in Haiti, By ALrreD METRAUX. 
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reader the sociologist.’ His ac- 


count combines sympathetic understanding with — 


- main body of the book contains vivid — 


descriptions of secret rites which he was able 
to witness ) only because his friendship with a 
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‘tional. It ‘is yew: highly 
opinion of this reviewer, in so far as it may 
block the acceptance of more adequate medical — 
service if and when available. 
atte 
Queens C = 


Change in ‘Tikopia: Re-Study a Poly. 


‘Hence his accounts of Possession by 
loa (spirits)—in which the spirit “mounts” his 
human worshipper or “horse”—of mystic mar- 
riage between human and loa, and of the cult 
of the dead and the exorcizing of evil spirits — 
have a ring of authenticity based in many 
years of fieldwork and intimate first-hand knowl- _ 
Of interest to the sociologist is the documen- _ 
tation supplied by the study on the 


et religious syncretism. Métraux, as was Hersk- _ 
_ ovits, is concerned to uncover the African sub- _ 


in what respects, Voodoo has in turn borrowed | 


its magical 1 uses Catholic saints, rituals, and | 

religious objects. ‘He thus lays bare some of 

paradoxical ties between Voodoo and Cath- .. 

-olic Christianity. “To serve the Joa [that is, 

a to practice Voodoo] you have to be a Catholic,” 
said a Haitian peasant informant. The Catholic 

Church, however, traditionally tolerant of su- 

4 in the hope of eliminating them even- 

tually, was slow to realize the uses that Haitians — 

were making of their ritual. As one bishop put 

- “It is not we who have got hold of people 7 

Christianize them, but they who have been 

ar making superstitions out of us.” The question of 

“Who whom?” thus appears as 

basic t o an understanding of “syncretic 

Métraux concludes that is functions ] 

in much the same way that -Kluckhohn con- © 

; sidered Navaho witchcraft to be functional. — 

‘i Métraux admits that the support of Voodoo is $ 

expensive business for the Haitian peasants 
and weakens them i in their struggle for economic 

betterment. (Indeed, those Voodooists who em- 

brace Protestantism frequently do so to escape 

the twin charges of Catholic Church and 

_ priesthood.) Nevertheless he denies that mate- tic 


— ie masses. He sees the “inner man’s 
; q needs for support and security as concurrent 
with—and, to be sure, largely arising out of— 


rial needs are the sole needs of the Haitian 


c 


often called the British social structural ap- 
proach to behavioral study. Following up an 
from French’ Catholicism and has converted to New Zealond. 
pily just republished in a revised edition), 
Firth did field work on the tiny island of Ti- t 
 kopia, a western Polynesian outlier on the 
fringe of the Solomon Islands. To that date, 
1929, Tikopian life had been minimallly changed 
through sporadic contacts with visiting Euro-— 
peans. Firth’s subsequent books, monographs 
and articles made this little group of approxi 
‘mately 1,300 people one of the most richly 
documented in anthropological records. His 
studies include We the Tikopia, a classic of — 
sociopolitical analysis, and Primitive Polynesian 
Economy, perhaps the best study to 


_nesian Community after a Generation. 

Raymonp Firtu. New York: Macmillan 

author, who was trained in 
before turning _ anthropologist, succeeded to 


Malinowski’s chair in anthropolgy at the Lon- 


don School of Economics and Political Science. = 
He has been a leader among the small group 7 
of top-level British social anthropologists who — 
have reformulated the theoretical systems of © 
Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown into what is — 


date 


so-called economic anthropology. 


In line with a strong interest which 


” British anthropologists have in studies of social 


change, Firth returned to Tikopia in 1952, 
aking with him a young Canadian anthropolo- 


gist, James Spillius, as a co-worker. This 
sulting book in its turn will take its place as 
a vitally important work in the field which 
American anthropologists have usually called 
acculturation studies, or, 


in a wider frame of 
‘reference, studies of cultural dynamics. The 


author terms it a “dual-synchronic” investiga- 


ion, in the sense that he has made two detailed a 


emotional then, referred back and forth between them to 
build up his factual record of persistence and = 


hange. But he has also filled out the interven- 


his economic and medical deprivations. These ing chronological gap with ‘carefully sifted 
-.needs demand a present satisfaction, and this memories from informants and through con- — 
latter—at least to a degree—the Voodoo spirits Sulting official and other written records. This 


- give them. “As long as there is no organized — 
medicine in Haiti, Voodoo will go on.” In this b 


multiple- visit technique is being used with profit 


y an increasing number of anthropologists for 


ai hort- 
limited c then, Voodoo — investigating /Short-run dynamics. 
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‘sone in World. Il, University of Washington, in the 
- though having sporadic contacts with military of scholars like Wittfogel, Kirchhoff, and Mi- 
a if personnel they escaped the traumatic experi-- v chael, leads him to a consideration of the sig- 
ck: ences which so many other Pacific island com- nificance of the Tibetan data for the problem 
_Munities had at that time, documented, for ex- of the definition and analysis of the denguis 
ample, in A. Spoehr, Saipan: The . Ethnology — of institutions that goes by the name of “feudal- _ 
(of a War-Devastated Island, and M. Mead, ism, 2th = 
Lives for Old. By 1952, gov- of the institutional network comprising 
* ernmental and mission contacts had become Tibetan economy and polity shows strong super- 
intensified. Furthermore, Firth ah Spillius ar- ficial 1 resemblances to European feudal institu- _ 
rived shortly after a hurricane had hit the island. tions. However, Carrasco prefers to regard 
‘The four chapters on economic change, there- Tibet as a variant of Wittfogel’s “simple Ori- 
: include review of Tikopian responses “a ental society.” He justifies this on four grounds: g 
conditions f pending famine. Sections (1) the absolute proprietary rights of the 
— on the dy: mics of residential -pattern- state; ; (2) the dependence of the ruling class 
ing, marriage and kinship, leadership, social on income derived from shares of : of state revenue; a 
control, and religion. Where, for example, i (3) the absence of strong and mobile "private 7 rl 
a aristocratic sociopolitical structure had — mainly property and land; and (4) state control over a 
ey stood firm, the people were no longer burying © the most significant aspects of trade and 5 
earlier a deviant minority, had become by far ‘Carrasco’s ¢ diagnosis creates immediate 
the majority. A final key chapter on “Processes _p-oblem. He tells us that the ecological situ- 
in Social Change” pictures a critical state as ation in Tibet is not conducive to a typical — 
reached by 1952 in which cumulative smaller oriental society (p. 224). Indeed, Carrasco tells 
“organizational” changes were on the verge of us that Tibet has always lacked large- oe 
taking “structural” effect in the sense of inv ae) ete. works and a key economic area. 
ing: “alterations of the "principles with | which There is a natural temptation to attribute the 
a society is “operated. ” Firth notes particularly “oriental” character of Tibetan society to Chi 
2 tendencies for the larger kin ties to weaken, nese influence. But, though there was an obvi- ; 
wealth and status relations to become more ous" burgeoning of the bureaucracy under Chi- 
tte the old religion to disappear as a nese influence, Carrasco makes it clear that 
“systematic structure,” and the small- scale the Tibetan tendency in this "direction was 
e ~ community to behave in some respects as : ore at a very early date. He concludes then 7 : 


sector of a larger community. At the same time that in the political and economic realm Tibet 4 ; 
there is a ‘ ‘cyclic” development in which the — did not simply copy foreign institutions, but 
people, after sacle out in sometimes extreme blended indigenous themes with Chinese infiu- : 
fashion for new experience, tend to turn back ence. 
to reintegrate the old with thes new in realistic Despite the general excellence of this book 
ways. several omissions disturb the reviewer, though 4 
M. KEESING he is not a specialist in this area. Carrasco has 
tanford University failed to refer to certain individuals whose work — 
Land and Polity in Tibet. By Pepro CARRASCO. author d disagrees with them. ‘Outstanding i is the 
_ The American Ethnological Society with the absence of any reference to Owen — 
cooperation of the Far Eastern and Russian > Also neglected are various works, —— 
 fastietes of the University of Washington. of an archeological nature, which describe the 
_ Seattle: University of Washington Press, succession of cutures in areas adjacent to Tibet 
1959. vii, 307 pp. . $5. 1. on the north, such as the Altai region, which 


Serious society are as might throw different light on the problem of 


rare as studies of Tibetan religion are plentiful. Tibetan origin. Also notable is the relative lack 
Pedro Carrasco has given us a valuable and of treatment of the pastoral sector of Tibetan 
successful scrutiny of Tibetan land tenure culture. Here the sources and not Carrasco 


organization emphasis on regional be blamed. We note with favor Carrasco’ 


tive po point of view the 
enormously helpful to Asian authority of the state. i= 
= But Carrasco has a broader theoretical Carrasco’s book is ‘not an ‘easy to rad 


or. but will its whether 
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comparative study of political and ‘economic fession. By MarTHE ENGELBORGHS-BERTELS 
a institutions, or a remarkably compact survey of | and YvonNE VeERDUSSEN. Tome I, Vol. oe 
our knowledge of Tibetan society. ara Etudes d’agglomerations. (A 
ray H. Frrep Study.) Bruxelles: L’ Institut de Sociologie 
Columbia University Solvay, 1958. 421 pp. 225 fr.-, paper. 


‘This is the e second volume in a series of 
Arabia: Its People, Its S Society, Mont-Saint-Guibert, a small Belgian 

By Grorce Lipsxy. New Haven, Conn.: town within the commuting zone of Brussels. 

-HRAF be 367 pp. $7.00. Not intended primarily as a community study, 


to ‘be published in the work presented here describes various oc- 


series, and the third dealing with the cupational classes with respect to their — 
countries of the Middle East. It shares the origins, schooling, 
faults of the others in that this ‘comprehensive of life. 
survey of Saudi Arabian society, covering about — The first section presents some basic informa- 


everything included in George Murdock’s Out-— tion about the town’s labor force. Mont-Saint- 
dine of Cultural Materials, is drawn from Guibert is” closely interlocked economically 


sources without citation. It has a virtue of its with nearby t towns and cities. Some 17 per cent — 

‘own, as compared to the volumes on Jordan — of the active population works in Brussels, es. 

and Iraq, in that it is more fluent and readable other 27 per cent in other adjacent places. The 7 
either of the two previous publications. largest enterprise in the town, a paper factory, 

q eg The failure to document sources is explained — employs almost 300 persons, but only a mi-— 
by the series editor in his preface, which miti- } nority are local residents. Of those who live 
gates the fault. Nevertheless, the book’s use as in the town, important occupational distinctions 

te source is stricted to the appear between the commuters and the rest. — 
= extent that the reader has no means of pa The former are either white-collar workers who — 
ing the relative value of material inating jobs in Brussels or skilled workers em- 
- from many accounts of contemporary Saudi ployed in nearby factories. The latter are the q 
Arabia. local shopkeepers and independent professionals, 


3 ae However, a more grievous fault ms « the . as well as the unskilled workers who chiefly | a 
the town brewery and the paper mill. 


intellectual pretension that the book represents — 
_ Social mobility is analyzed in the second sec- 


a functional analysis of culture and society in 

Saudi Arabia, or so ‘T interpret the series editor's tion of book. Despite the limited sample 
statement that “the focus of this book is ‘er an (less than 300 heads of households) the 
ed over-all mobility rate of 65 per cent is almost _ cdg 


society as it functions. ” The level of analysis — b 
a varies from one topic to another, at times pro-— 


viding a microscopic probe of the society, at industrial societies and ¢ 


; other times a macroscopic probe, probably re- _ The household unit comes under scrutiny in 
P y the third section. The number of incomes avail- 


flecting the variability of data in the source able to each household is analyzed according 


materials. Some "discussions, such as those tg ‘the occupational status of its head. In- 
the arts, are hardly more than simple descrip- a: a ere 


in sections to very little else. In contrast, the brief nq children in diverse types of families. For ie 
a discussion on the various roles of the monarch example, not a single wife of a professional, 
ee and their integration demonstrates somewhat manager, or official (cadres superieurs) ~con- 
_ more sophisticated analysis. In short, the book tributes an income to her household, but over — 
only partially sporadically, integrates a fourth of the incomes that support these high 


materials within the perspective of functional status families are brought in by the children. 
| In all other white-collar families, wives and 
= someone, such as the reviewer, who aaa children make a contribution in about equal 
not thoroughly acquainted with the literature — But the high otatus pattern is com- — 
-_— Saudi Arabia, there are no glaring factual mon among working class families, hyowenil . 


_ assertions, relating the materials of these — in the income productivity of ‘wives 


«errors. The book is a good one as a single source in households headed by an n unskilled manual 
a reader interested in a general view of laborer. Me 
7 contemporary Saudi Arabia. Its virtue lies here The fifth section the occupational a 
_and a worthy one it is. and orientations of the yung people in 
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r, Ber to elaborate codes describing motives, aspira- is also evidence of the emerging capacity of 
a tions, and circumstances of entering the work- planners to understand and to use the knowl- S 


4 school. Each subset is then classified according ee a novel ae perspective. It 7 


eas a ing force. Most of the tables in this section edge and techniques of the social sciences. To — , 
_ have more cells than cases. GU be sure, Mr. Scott is concerned with form and 
— establishment of a prestige rating of shape; his interest in aesthetics and in the ia 
f .. some twenty-five occupations comprises the relation of the people to the land is present oq 7 
_ sixth and final section of the book. The results — _ throughout | the book. But so is his awareness of =, f 
a are in line with those of other studies con- the economics of urban origin, the operations of a ‘ie 
ducted recently in many different societies, but ~ established city political systems and embryonic a — 
the techniques employed are more (and per- metropolitan ones, the impact of 
unnecessarily ) elaborate. migrations, and the significance of class and 
An unwarranted concern for tiny empirical culture. Without being pretentious in any of 
details clutters the book may unre- or falling to 


= employer od at least ten years; and so avoids the salnabbicleeukidl for so 
_—about one-fourth of the households in- long was inseparable from his calling. Planner 
least one person outside the and social scientist alike should be pleased at 
nuclear family (parents and children); the union. 

a —some four-fifths of all the households in 
ee Guibert have electric washing “ad assachusetts Institute of Technology — 


It would have sill d service to author and The Study of Cities. Notes about the on 


reader alike if fewer facts had been collected 5 °f Space. By Grecor Pautsson. Copen- — 
or reported, and greater effort devoted to ana- wet — Ejnar Munksgaard, pe ging ess 
their uniqueness relative other Readings i in Urban Geography. Edited by 
communities, or both. MAYER > and Crype F. Koxn. 


University — Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 


ei San Francisco Bay Area: A Metropolis in — 

Perspective. By Met Scorr. Berkeley pra a field which is hard 
_ Los Angeles: University of California Press, — mark off with any adequacy from other fields” 


1959. in, 333 pp. $12.50. of sociology or from parts of economics and 
PP. political science, “may turn’ to both of these 


_ books for aid. Unfortunately, there is no spe-_ 


cific help for Ge problems of urban sociology 


This is a ‘big, beautiful book, handsomely 
comprehensive in scope, and rich in 
detail and illustration. It is at once a | thorough | 

in either. 
of an urban region and a testimonial to 


h of f the plan fes __ Gregor is described as “the edish 
As a history been studying the development 


 mendation. Mr. Scott has chronicled, not the | problems of cities.” The present little book ~~ 
story of San Francisco, nor even the story of | a long chapters: one in which it is pointed 
- San Francisco in conjunction with the other Ut that the economic, political, and social — 
Bay cities. Instead, he has traced the evolution S¥Stems af effect the physical forms of cities; a 


of an urban region, defined initially in geo- ous 
graphical terms and later in ideological ones. S°ial geographers, mostly, European, “who have 
In this history, the author has marshalled a described the physical structures of cities with — 


sizeable array of facts, put them together in some effort to relate them to certain social 
book offers nothing that is 


the is caught up in the political struggles ‘who. deal with 
4 to institutionalize the idea of “metropolitan Paulsson has read widely, and refers to many ~ 
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to studies and 


which are rather commonplace worthy of men- il add to the housing market nearly 2,000 
 tionand brief discussion. = high rent apartments, 430 high cost ($16 000- 


_- The Readings in Urban Geography are rather 
- more interesting. They include a number of 
articles that will be found in the Hatt and Riess — 
in urban sociology, or that otherwise 
form staple reading for courses in urban soci- 
ology: “The Origin and Growth of Urbaniza- 
se in the World,” by Kingsley Davis, an 
article by Walter Isard and Robert Kavesh 
from the American Journal of Sociology on in- 
terrelations between metropolitan regions, | “A 
‘Theory of Location for Cities” by Edward 
“The Nature of Cities,” by Chauncey 


D. Harris and Ullman, Donald Foley on “The 
~ Daily Movement of Population into Central 


cey Harris. ‘There are three “pieces of 
Homer Hoyt, two by Richard U. Ratcliff, and 


Br: 
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extensive residential sodevelepment re- 
habilitation. By 1970, the Society Hill project 
$75,000) single family homes, and between 450 
and 500 renovated and converted medium rent 
apartments. Demand for these types of housing, 
_ many of which are classified as luxury housing, — 
must come from highly selected segments of the — 
population | willing to live in the central city fost 
and able to afford high cost accomodations. _ 
To determine the potential market for these 
accomodations, the authors apply a 
technique which provides high and low estimates 
a of the number of units needed to meet several — 
sources of demand. These sources include: pro- 
j jected population growth for groups with char- © 
acteristics similar to those of present occupants — 


Business Districts," and “Suburbs” by Chaun- _ of such accommodations; change in — 


opportunities in downtown areas; trends in per | 4 
capita real income; expected change in existing 


~ other items as well that are primarily about the housing stock through deterioration, obsoles- — 


economics of jand use. One’s impression 
this book is that | urban geography is, if any- 


urban sociology. There are cities, true, and one 


_ thing, even less clearly structured a field than — 

q 


cence, conversions, and withdrawals from resi- 

dential use; the present backlog of demand for a, 
each type of housing; th the shifting preferences ee\. 
for central city living and further shifts which 


make various historical, descriptive, clas- may alter the average Philadelphian’s tradi- 


_ Sificatory studies of their spacing, growth, and 


consists of technical articles on how to map, 
describe, and measure certain phenomena. 


soon as one proceeds into the realm of meaning f; 
(why this growth, spacing, differentiation), 
- must draw upon such a range of knowledge— 


historical, economic, poiitical, social—that there 
seems to be “little that is geo- 


a _NatHAN GLazer 


Residential Renewal in the Urban Core. By 
CHESTER RAPKIN and WILLIAM G. GRIGSBY. 

° ie Analysis of the Demand for Housing in 
eas City Philadelphia, 1957 to 1970, with 
to the Washington Square East 

_ Redevelopment Area. Philadelphia: Univer- 

of Pennsylvania Press, 1960. 131 pp. 


"This book concerned with the pe pertinent 


internal differentiation. A good part of the book © 


tional desire to live in privately owned singl 


family dwellings, 


_ This analysis of housing demand is no simple — 
exercise in injecting variables into a general © 

formula, but rather a well developed and sophis- — y 
ticated procedure designed to assess the many 
relevant factors affecting housing demand. The 


authors are forced to rely primarily on existing Es 


“titative 1 measures of the demand ‘which results 


Here, the sociologist could make an important 
contribution toward assessing attitudes and 
values associated "with extensive physical 
changes going on in ‘the city. ge ana 
While the book is ostensibly an analysis of 
the future housing market of a specialized sub- 
area in the city, ‘the authors recognize the rel- 
ative - competitive positions of each sub- area 
@ within the t total metropolitan setting. It t is sur- 
prising, therefore, that they ignore “the 
implications of some urban renewal projects on 
the social structure of the metropolitan area. 
_ Mayor Dilworth of Philadelphia has made the — 


a What will be the future demand for 
housing following urban renewal in the core 
— of a city? The authors, who have de- whites, pricing them out of the Negro 
veloped forecasts of housing demand for sev- x . . . We have to give the whites confidence that : 


eral urban renewal areas in Philadelphia, direct 4 they can live in town without being flooded” 


i statement: “What we’re doing now is deliber-— 
4 ately making non-Negro apartments for older 
Jegro range. 


attention in this book to the Society Hill sec- (Time, February 24, 1958, p. 19). The authors — 


of downtown Philadelphia—an area marked do consider such implications, although 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
this reviewer ‘that such issues dizectly his reasons for writing this book, presumably 
_ affect demand for the types of housing dis- fs taking for granted that social class is by now 
= cussed in this book. Furthermore, there is as fashionable a topic as sex or alienation, al- __ 
“little discussion of problems of displacement, though he is careful to insist that the public, 
such community facilities together with many sociologists, is really more 
schools, churches, and retail establishments, or ms interested in social status than in social ces 
the nature of the land planning—all factors and readily confuses one with the other. The 
which may be quite important in influencing ‘ main point, as stated in the Preface, is to ‘ ‘pre- 
preference for such housing. In general, the sent... ‘systematic view of class in- 
book is not a comprehensive analysis of the cluding the major conclusions that have been 
= of urban renewal, nor even of residential s reached about the effects of class and the logic 
a a in the urban core. _ The strength of the an and methods used to obtain these conclusions.” 
BP - book lies in the proficient. and frequently it in- . To a limited extent he does achieve his aims. — 
of a technique for fore- The first three sections discuss some of the 
_ casting housing demand by small areas, an in- ways in which social classes have been and 
vestigation which previously has received scant _ should be studied, as well as some of the prin- 
: attention. The sociologist may find this brief, cipal theoretical orientations 
te well-written book useful, not so much for what studies. The writings of Marx, Weber, Parsons, — 


Byes it sets out to accomplish, but rather for intro- _ the functionalists, and Warner are briefly sur- 
ducing a host of relevant research possibilities veyed and all to briefly assessed. A short in- 
= 5k) which compel prompt attention in the rapidly troduction isolates the chief reasons for the aay 
changing social laboratory that is the moder Persistence of the ideal of a classless society, 
Incidentally, the study indicates that the urbanism, anti-aristocratic values, the frontier — 
demand for housing will the supply and anti- radicalism (the latter 
% University of Washington - tire section, sound enough as far as it goes, is 
weakened by the fact that it does not go far 
Class in American Society. By LEonarp REIss-_ enough and that it is critical in tone rather than — 


This is of. ial class on class and social structure are reviewed, 
the point is made that local studies of 


7 - is clear proof, if proof be needed, - never adequately reveal class at the national 
that brief summaries and uncritical digests are 7 


natural enemies of thoughtful and pointed dis- suggette thot a lot eee 
cussion. Nothing, it seems, more readily kills Sty Suge gif 


provocative ideas than hasty descriptions | “of about social class at the national level than 


in fact the case. The discussion of social psy- 

af chology and class limits itself to but four 
reas—fertility patterns, childhood and class, 

With all due respect for fluency of this chen, 


for the sound intentions of the ‘suthor, too 
for the occasional bright flashes of distinction between class consciousness and 
sight, it is clear that this is yet another com- vi 


mentary on selected stuilles designed to demon- | class awareness is not always maintained). - 


is neve licitly stated, howe 3 
strate that social classes do exist in America wever, why 


wad that they affect how people feel et on on social class and crime, sexual habits, 
things, whom they like, and where they live. x 
That the American Dream has become a myth, i 
a not a lie, is by now a cliché, made so 
familiar: by repeated “discoveries” as to rob 
it of all power t to p puncture cherished ational 


-—ilsions. In his survey, the author | appears con- 


race, and political behavior was not included. 


Finally, a section on social mobility presents 

. 

figures n income, occupation, educatio and 

4 mobility into elites, mostly gleaned from stand- <2 

ard secondary sources, and some of it open to ; 

question. For example, Reissman bases his 
tent to review the selected facts but not to , conclusions regarding the shifts in income an 
_ them, and to describe the prevalence of — ‘aa on the work of Kuznets and others 


inequality without describing its impact on the but ignores the important and 
people, their society, and the future of both, = refuted challenge by Kolko, in articles pub- 
x, Nowhere, moreover , does the author sheen ie - lished in Dissent and in the American Journal 
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A \MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
alid di empirical contribution hinges on 
tion. Laurenti’s investigation of property values in 
s Perhaps the most eesti awback of the San Francisco, Oakland, und Philadelphia. Pre- 
; book i is its failure to see social classes in Amer- and post-invasion prices in previously all-white 
o ica in historical perspective. Despite a _few neighborhoods of these cities are compared wit © 
- vague references to the economy, the reader at least one other area that has remained com- | z 
_ would hardly suspect that Americans live under pletely white. The neighborhoods are matched — 
a capitalist system. There is no systematic dis- as far as possible with respect to such pre- 
cussion of property and profits, of corporate invasion characteristics as housing costs, socio-— eo 
wealth, of the tax structure, or of the con- economic level of the occupants, age, t a 
centration of stock surely, 4 housing, and the like. Further, none of in- 
= linked to the formation and sureial of vaded areas were contiguous to existing non-— 
social classes. Even the material presented is white areas. Shifts in the relative prices of 
not always intensively explored, as when the houses sold in the two neighborhoods before — 
author accepts the contention { that the lower and after in one ‘of the 
greater r share of the national income in recent Negro an Orienta occupancy For the mos 
= but ignores the role played in this by over- part, “prices after ‘nonwhite ‘entry were either 
i time work, by multiple wage -_ earners within the same or higher than prices in the control cA 
families, and by the extensions of credit. Also, areas. This conclusion is supported by most = 
since this is supposedly a book about social class the earlier studies reported for four additional — oe mF 
in America, one ought to find some reference 
to the classic work of Meyers or of Veblen as Since the contro procedure is use or 
as a of the best recent twenty separate 
studies—by A. W. Jones, Merton, Sutherland, occupancy, the design is adequate. However 
—_ , and Sutton et al., to name but a few. there are several important problems associated 
with its execution. investigation is 


“not comprehensive and | contains little that fee | in the outermost areas ‘of the cities and their 

“not been summarized before in the better texts _ suburbs. Since, at least at the time of the 1950 - 

of the last few years. Census, a far greater preportion of nonwhites 

_ Reissman does stress two points ‘that suffer rented rather than owned their homes in | these 

__ telative neglect in other books of this type, cities and, I should guess, lived in towards es 


conclusions to the modal situation of nonwhite a. 
occupancy is neglected and uncertain. Secondly, _ 
price data are in most cases drawn from the rs 


records of real estate multiple listing offices. 


on the national level and the unpleasant pos- 
Saw that class inequalities in power and iil 
b portunities may become greater in the future. — 

Unfortunately, by confining his remarks to 
-. limited aspects of class on the contempo- _ Although — a large proportion of sales was ais 
_ rary scene he obscures even his best points or : handled through these offices dusting the period — = 5 
as _ Teduces them to ad hoc speculations. Thus the under study, the fact remains that a large pro- ; a 
about social class in America is “yet to portion was not. Thus the question of any 


written. systematic bias in the sale of houses through 
ER 


namely, the need for dealing with social classes center of the cities, the applicability of the 
a 


Suzanne KELL multiple listing offices is neglected. Although 
Brandeis rire i j the author reports that interviews of broker 


indicate no differences between white and mixed 


Sais through other channels in several of the 
or P borhoods would have provided the — 
ing. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
‘California a Press, 1960. ‘xix, 256 pp. $6.00 80 efore and after nonwhite occupancy are— 
3.00, almost always discussed without considering 


This the effect of differentials in type and quality of the houses 

‘nonwhite invasion—primarily Negro—on “sold. Although the areas under study are 
estate values in previously all-white areas of reasonably — homogeneous, standardization for he 
seven American cities. Since four of the cities type of house sold is necessary to insure that = 
(Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, and Portland, 4 the houses sold in mixed areas are not of supe- _ 
Oregon) are discussed on the basis of previously — rior quality to either those bought in the area € 

4 Tn and i in some cases ae studies, the = before invasion or in the all-white control area. area, 
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B 0K. N NOTES 


The brief discunsion... of the con- vances our of the of nonwhite 
sss straints imposed on and by the real bond entrance on property values, the applicability 2 he 
broker, lender, and builder with respect to of these findings to the more typical rental and . 

nonwhite buyers should prove of value. In ad- _ home ownership situations in urban centers re- 


dition, , his analysis of the financing of pur- mains to be investigated. 
p 


. & appear here for the first time) ) dealing 


preface for the social scientist: a platform for 


pag 


tween social science, philosophy, and law. 


vapor 
Studies in Jurisprudence and Criminal Theory. highly significant neo-Marxist interpretations of 
ae By JEROME HALL. New York: Oceana Publi- imperialism and fascism to Mr. Sternberg’s pen, — 
“cations, 1958. ‘Vi, 300 pp. ‘$6. 00. this book does not come up to the standards a 
of his earlier work; it is in fact a routine 
a3 ‘Theft, , Law and Society to to law men and to social Performance a 
scientists, That work, even then, carried us cae the scissors-and-paste method. 
beyond legal realism and pointed a path to Sternberg deals—lightly—with great 
t t Hive matters. His chapters on the “military revolu- ‘a 
Ww hich hydrogen bombs and intercontinental mis- 


similar vein, the present publication con- 
a tains fifteen critical — and expository — essays — siles and rockets have brought about » the nu- 
clear stalemate, the chances of “small” wars, — 


with the path of the law since 1941, _ the possibility of new members joining the > 
nuclear club, the relation of conventional arm- 


Space, most unfortunately restrictive, allows 
aments— to nuclear arms, emergence of 


a general comment and that, too, 
I know of no other collection so neces- as world power, and and many other 


sary at this time—so_ indis ensable—for the 
Part Two of the book is entitled “the second 


Pre 
of sociolo of law, legal theo , and 
udence, studies. must said revolution.” Though centered around 
mi briefly that the five essays on criminal theory — the impact of automation, it deals with an even 
wider variety of topics than Part One. After 


ate more in the tradition of legal theory than 
of criminology. Here, indeed, we have a fine short history of the first industrial revolution 
and a discussion of the development of the 


‘ ‘the sociologist of law and a truly enlightening — major industrial nations until the recent past, a 
- series from which to move on. \ iegeanianial it considers the peaceful exploitation of — 
The longer critical reviews perhaps belong i energy ; impact on emplo 
the law reviews and the student must neces- bilities of workers 
sarily move in that direction for a proper esti- _ the possibilities of a shorter work wee 


ry 
mation of this work. But sociologists, who are “abolition of poverty;” the need for g 
Bs state regulation of American industry; the im. 
of automation in the Soviet Union; the 
rates of economic development in Russia, China, 


India; methods of Western aid to underdevel- 


documentation alone is most and the ‘oped countries; 
dex is helpful. The essays ha gest topics. An epilogue discusses the “degradation” 


oof labor in modern industrial work and pro- 

W. x Poses outlines of a program to overcome it. uth 
Mr. Sternberg’s general thesis that con- 

‘The Military and Industrial Revolution of Our -- to automation should be accelerated in 

Time. By Fritz STERNBERG. New York: Fre d- the West since only through greatly increased 


In 1935, Hall his 


* so often blind and even illiterate in this field, 
will find no better and more thoughtful 
cal short collection to date on the relations 


= A. Praeger, 1959. xiv, 359 PP. $5.75. “% productivity: will we be able to hold our own 
is a revised a book first pub- in the ace of the Russian economic and 
lished in Germany a few years ago. That it was _ itary menace. The book is written with con- 
_ originally written for a European audience may siderable didactic skill; it might be of some os 
account for the fact that most of the content help to instructors in social problems courses — 
will be reasonably familiar to, say, a careful who look for handy illustrative material.— ¥ 
reader of the New York Times. We owe some Lewis A. Comm ; am ate 
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‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Boards, Management and Company Success. By “feel” for the American labor movement, here _ 
Powe. Goprrey and Frep E. Frep- is a commendable introduction to the task— 


Ler. In collaboration with D. M. Hatt. Dan- Kenneta H. McCartney 


1959. 134 pp. $3.00, paper.  —=«S/ncoome and Economic Welfare. By S. G. Stur- 

pp. $ meEY. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


This is an interesting and carefully executed 
study of a sample of 32 companies from a 1959. 208 PP- $5.75. 
federation of cooperatives called the Illinois little book was designed as 
Farm Supply Company. It seeks statistically British university students in first courses in a e 
os defensible relations between characteristics of political economy and welfare economics. The = 
_ managers and directors and the effectiveness of author's goal is a limited one: to describe some _ 
these organizations. Sociometry and a measure pertinent relations of income and welfare and 
sg the subjects’ discrimination between good to present supporting data. Utilization of theory, ‘3 
and bad co-workers (“Assumed Similarity of — elaborate analysis, and even extended qualifica- me 
Opposites”) are used. The sociometric choices tion of generalizations, are foregone. Technical _ 
most clearly related to company performance ‘érms are avoided where possible; “economic er 
jargon” is defined in words of one syllable. The — 


data and the descriptions of welfare services 


ensibly dis- 
ucts X. _ welfare state. These aspects are recognized in 
Uaheas end on Leadership. Edited by. Jack other courses and therefore of other books. 
. o<q Im: the first of the book’s four parts, the 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. _ elt 
xxii, 348 po. $4.50 “author discusses definitions of economic welfare _ 
lab _and the interdependence of welfare and popula- 7 
4 pare Aa tion size, rate of increase, and composition. This 
the flr of ont texts make of the union i alowed by a description of how oth income 
4 welfare are established and maintained. 
_ ‘has been inet quite adequately i the beok of "Part Three considers some of the ways in which 
readings edited by Jack Barbash. The evolving tas unions, price changes, and other factors 
character of the labor movement, its affect the distribution of incomes and of wel- 
and) Gaily and fare. The final section deals with state activity 4 
in the selections presented. The end in such forms as medical care, rent control, and 
result is a living pensions, as examples of the redistribution of 
integral factor in contemporary society. 
achieve this purpose, Barbash has com- htfor- 
piled a series of readings designed to ill 


‘ _ cluding both their internal and external rela- For introducing beginning students in social eco- 

_- tions; patterns of unionism; and problem areas nomics to the specifically economic aspects of 

for public policy and interest. Within each area, welfare on the descriptive level the book serves 

_ there is a nice balance as between the articles its avowed purpose in a clear and concise man- 
and the viewpoints of their authors. In the ner. For other readers the author’s presentation 
latter respect, one is impressed anew by the may well appear too restricted and, at points, a 
high quality of journalistic reporting of develop- — little naive—VINcENT HEATH WHITNEY _| 


ctuall 
lection of readings, admirable though it is on 
ae this score. In a concise introductory essay, Bar-— 


d a corporation to pro- | 


— 
— 
— 
— 
| to Great Britain. Non- 
ting than directors, and that which changes take 
— critically leader's of the is the social context within w me, employment 
— of organisation, place in productivity,  inco 
manager iis especially types_of organization, 
the study to other type 
a 
: 
| — 
— 
4 
— 
edical Services Under Volun- 
ns of the various social Health BENJAMIN J. DARSKY, 4 
‘1058, av ical Society of — 
eneral framework for 1937 the Essex County Medica — 
— bash provides a which gives the entire book form A 


through voluntary health insurance. Three — Indian | which in their effects 
_ later some 2,000 persons had subscribed, and about the emergence of the mestizo element that 
by 1955 the subscribers numbered over 190,000. - has come to dominate Middle American society. E 
_ Windsor Medical Services, Inc., combines sev- The final chapter shows the degree and the — 
eral features not usually found together in nature of this domination. Although the earth — 
health insurance plans, including direct sponsor- of Middle America still shakes, as the sudden 
ship by a medical society, provision of benefits eruption of Paracutin not long ago proves, for i ; 
for home and office care, fee-for-service e a Mexican portion at least the chaos of the 
i muneration , and free choice of physician. On 19th century has oven way toa stable national-— 


Health of the University of seen through the eyes and direct experience 
the investigation reported in his an anthropologist is a ‘significant addition 
the materials available to the student of Latin 
Information was obtained from "America. The excellent bibliographical 
- _ records, interviews with an area-probability chapter by chapter, give an idea of the sources 
- sample of residents of the Metropolitan Windsor tapped by the author and establish the scientific 
Area, and interview- -questionnaires covering vir- = on which the book rests. It is highly read- 
_— tually all physicians in the Area. In_ addition able and happily lacking in the unfortunate ime 
to an historical account of the plan’s develop-— arity of much much scholarly work.—M. A. M, 
ment, the authors present detailed data on uti- 
a, lization of physicians’ services by insured, partly Social and Economic Change Among the North- me 
; _ insured, and uninsured persons. Morbidity data e ern Ojibwa. By R. W. DuNNING. Toronto: ; 


were apparently collected but are not reported. University of Toronto Press, 1959. x 


= public a and the medical profession toward Dunning’s study of the Northern Ojibwa is _ 
Various aspects of t the Windsor plan and toward paced on field work carried out in 1954-1955 s 
et prepayment plans in general, some characteris- among the Pekangekum Ojibwa of Northern 
Goer tics of the physicians and their practices, and Ontario, a small isolated group still largely de- 
cost of POS- pendent upon hunting and fishing for its liveli- 
sible the impact of the plan is assessed. hood. He has also 1 made extensive use of docu 
a Those whose responsibility it is to initiate ‘ mentary sot sources to chart the changes in Pekan- 
andi for medical care gekum “life over the past century, and more 
this particularly over the past fifty years. The 
i ough not the primary target audience, sociol- chapter headings give an idea of the scope of | a 
ogists who are more generally concerned with the book: Ecology and Economy, 


" the study of innovation and social change, the and Residence Patterns, , Kinship, Marriage, and 
professions, or complex formal organization 


-AChanging Society, 
should also find here both useful and thought- 


‘The focus of the study i is upon social change, 
information. ‘The book's lucid with special emphasis upon the changes occur- 


in the field of kinship relationships asa 
result of the increase in population the 
greater security of subsistence since government 
<a 4 Sons of of the | Shaking Earth. By Eric R. Wot¥. subsidies have been made available to the peo- 
_ Chicago: University of | Chicago Press, 1959. ple. Dunning discusses the way in which ‘the old 
302 pp. $5.00. gi custom of interband marriage has been altered 
As its title suggests, the history and cultures to virtual band endogamy as a result of the | 
of the people of Mexico and Guatemala are at — increase in band size, and shows how at the 
7 the outset of this synthetic treatment of Middle same time links between patrikin have been 
if America put in their natural setting. The open- strengthened. In Pekangekum the effect of an 
ing chapters establish the geographical, biologi- economy which will support a larger population — . 


" es cal, and linguistic diversity of the two countries. - than previously has been to permit the society — 


Moreover, in the prehistory of the area the site 
on which the e early ct cultures grew w and expanded it its kinship-organization. 
is constantly kept in view. The impact of the This is an admirable book. It is a fine a analy. 
Spanish conquest is then carefully and refresh- of the social organization of a hunting and 
ingly explored. There follows a brilliant. Tt a well 


to elaborate its social forms and particularly 


— 
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— 
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tance coula be learned from studying the Wind- inthe house. 
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AMERICAN 


Finally i it: is one of the best and worth 
studies of contemporary American Indian com- _ especially by people with little knowledge in 


munities so far available. vainayantn ‘Conan _ the social sciences. The fact that the author has — 


4 Century of Social Reform in India. By Ss. ‘materials results in one’s having to look at them 


_ Natarajan. Foreword by P. B. Gayewwercan- in a new way, which is the best proof that ee 
ia Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1959. the model has merit. Even though one trained 


xx, 208 pp. No 0 price indicated. in the social sciences might find difficulty in 
“This “compac accepting some of the theoretical parts of this 


scribes the origins, leadership, and organizational Work, the abundance of illustrative material q 
form of the Brahmo Samaj, Harijan Sevak makes The Silent Language interesting — — 
: Jures 


fm 1825 to 1956 promoted the “purification 
of Hinduism and modifications in the status of — Mexican Government in ‘Transition, By ; ROBERT 


women and depressed classes in India. The re- Scorr. Urbana: University of Illinois 


sults s of their efforts are partly indicated by Press, 1959. 333 

current legal and community ‘norms governing oor Nearly four decades have go gone ne by since Diaz 
{ ig marriage and divorce, the dowry system, prop- fell. _ When the fighting ended, Mexicans of di- 
_ erty inheritance, the education of women, and verse views won political power. The twenties 
the religious and social rights of untouchables. were an era of pacification; _ militant change — 

On the basis of documentary evidence aad came after 1934. With the War radical activity 

= = personal observations the author also analyses gave way to conservative leadership. Robert E. 

the role of the associations in the independence © ie Scott attempts to trace these gyrations of Mex- _ 

ze - movement and their conflicts Sa ican policy, with emphasis on the period after 


cept for minor omissions this work contains a Having surveyed what went on before, Scott 


Change is everywhere. If democracy is still a 


valuable data on the growth and impact: concludes that much has been accomplished. 


y associations i in India. —E. D.D. 


Silent rior HALL. are here. An agricultural land of exploited 
become a_ semi-industrialized 

Scott’ is narrative 

rather than interpretative, eulogistic instead _ 


q 
formerly director of the “State 

training: ‘program for members of American ‘Titical. Much of what he writes about 


2 _ taken place, but there is another side. Prosess 
Point-Four programs who were going to ee, '- not for everyone, as he frequently recognizes. 
parts. Now he is President of Overseas Training ov he have benefited, but devel 
Research, Inc., a “concern that trains and 4 f he epment 7 
interests.” ” So says the blurb. Dr. the thinking 
his travel today’s conservatives do not “support 
them, “Rural Mexico has almost: no say in 
making. And to to argue that the Revolu- 
ing the cake of custom that was paralyzing still part of age oficial 
anthropology, and I remember them both inking is to accept for wong 
whelming (see pp. 223-224) chart of cul- a 
tural analysis at an anthropological meeting FAO's Role in Rural Welfare. By 
ae | 1953. It took the two of them plus mimeo- Bi SANTA Crvz, Rome: Food and Agriculture 


"graphed explanations and chacts over an an hour Organization: of the United Nations (Dis- 


to present their scheme. It was a brave effort, 4 tributors: U. Columbia 


tinguished linguist, once had the idea of burst- 


~ and much appreciated by me, for I was sick Press), 1959, xvii, ‘178 pp. $2.00, paper. —— 
"and tired of the unchanging ceremonial meni — his review, by a consultant, of the activities Za = 
the anth anthropological churingas. of FAO in in the of rural popu al 
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‘PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED | 


to fill the 

is based on visits in 1958 to vacuum, With ‘but the areas of 


Gs Latin American countries ‘and to Inds and | Italian life which demand sociological study _ 

eee Egypt. Avoiding definition of the concept are being studied by journalists, social workers, 
“rural welfare” as too subjective, the author — novelists, and architects. This volume reports 

- concentrates on the basic external elements the efforts of an architectural engineer, Danilo — 

_ that contribute to minimum well-being in under- _ Dolci, to fill the vacuum left. by t the | Italian ae 

“credits: “and. marketing, rural cottage miseria Sicily: his work 
dustry” projects, nutrition education, and home _ ployed has brought him into conflict with land- a is 


economics. 
and” private, concerned with the promotion of © 
rural welfare, the recommendations call for 


Along with other agencies, public P owners, la Mafa, and the law. Yet, Dolci at- 


tempts to control his values and present an un- 


biased report. The result is not always suc- 


‘thorough survey of the needs of each country, °) cessful, for this volume is more in the nature 

; the establishment of a logical order of Priority — of an exposé than the “scientific sociological 
the various projects, coordination of all 
activities, including technical assistance 

grams and community development, and greater 


attention to rural sociology. Significantly, great 
stress is laid on land tenure reform as basic 


i ‘namely, | the elevation of the level of living, al- 
though it is questionable whether modification 
of the agrarian structure in a more rational and 
equitable direction lies within the province of 
_ the Food and Agriculture Organization. Sim- — 


larly, technical assistance must take heed of 


political pattern and nationalistic concern 
of each underdeveloped country without be- 
coming ineffectual in so doing. Here, along 
the very limited funds available to i 
difficult problems —M. A. M, 


oka 


yc Doct. Trans- 


q 


i a When sociologists choose to ignore micro 


_ weightier problems of epistemology and macro- 


7 


or RELIcIon HEALTH). 


Religion, Science, and Mental Health: — 


“ the First Academy Symposium on Inter-dis- 
Gipline Responsibility for Mental Health—a 
Religious and Scientific Concern, 1957. With the 
aid of The Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. New 


lated by P. D. Cummuns. “Introduction by Christian; more often it means 
Atpous Hux ey. New Orion Press, 


1959, xxii, 310 pp. $4.00. 


sociological problems and limit themselves to 
Where are the ?—LEoNARD W. Moss 


study” it is purported to be. The ‘ “scientifically 
selected” sample consists of some 600 persons ~ Pie 
chosen at ‘ ‘random rom Labor 
Bureaus of the 81 communes in the province - 
of Palermo. Eleven questions were posed to the 


to the fundamental purpose of FAO’s program, unemployed and semi-employed who composed 


the ‘ ‘sample” of this study. These questions 
elicited responses on attitudes toward religion, 
political parties, economic problems, and causes 
The data are used to draw swift and moving 
portraits of the hursan types who crowd across 
the author’s canvas as they tell their stories — 
of poverty, corruption, , and misery. In al ae 
kaleidoscopic fashion, the reader views the lives 
of goatherds, fishermen, money-lenders, black © 
marketeers, organ-grinders, and soon, 
_ Difficulties in translation from the ‘Sicilian — 


idiom are encountered. Cristiano rarely means a 
a_ kindly, 
humane person. This powerful book is marred 

by excessive typographical errors. But one can 

be overly critical of sociological s studies by non- — 
sociologists. At this point, it can be asked: 


LICATIONS | RECEIVED 
ay! (Listing ¢ ofa ‘publication | below does not preclude. its subsequent 


ADAMS, Ricwarp N. and C. CUMBERLAND. 


United States University Cooperation in Latin — 

America: A Study Based on Selected Programs 

r in Bolivia, Chile, Peru, and Mexico. East Lansing: — 

Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, 
Michigan State University, 190. 264 PP. 


York: University xvi, 107 PP. $3. a «$450. 
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Jeune S. Couns St_ Lous :¢ ihe 
(Editors). The Politics of Developing Areas. Co 1960. 416-pp. $6.28... 
James S. Coreman, LucIAN Pye, Brepo, WILLIAM. Industrial Estates: Tool for In- 
Mvrox Wetner, Danxwart A. Rustow, GEORGE International Industrial Develop- 
BLANKSTEN, and Gasrrer A. Atmonp. Prince- Center, Stanford Research Institute. Glen- 
a ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. xii, : coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. xvii, 240 pp. $6. 00. 
pp. $10. Briccs, Casot. Tribes of the Sahara. Cam- 
_ Anprews, Frank M. A Study of Company-Spon- bridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. xx, 295 
Foundation, 1960. 86 pp. “$1. 50, paper. 
_Amrosst, Awna, Macpa Tatamo, and Francesco. A “Report on tke Year 1958-59: 
Iwpovina. Ragusa: Comunita in ‘Transizione. a cluding a Bibliography of Recent Publications 
Saggio Sociologico. Torino: Taylor Torino ‘Reports. New York: The Bureau, 1960. vii, 19 pp 4 
itore, 1959. 212 pp. L. 1.800, paper. price indicated, paper. 
= Epwarp McNALL. Ideas in Conflict: The 


(ANNALS (OF THE New York ACADEMY OF ScI-— 
_ ENCES) . Social and Cultural Pluralism in the Political Theories of the Contemporary World. 
_ New York: W. W. Norton, 1960. xiv, 587 pp. 


Caribbean. Conference Co-Chairmen: Dororay 


Vera Rusty. Vol. 83, Art. 5. New York: The Hovey. The American Civil” 


Academy, 1960. 155 pp. $3.00, paper. (Bngineer: Origins and Conflicts. A Publication 
The Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of © 


Arocyris, Curis. Understanding Organizational Be- 
havior. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1960. xii, i. Technology. Cambridge: Distributed by Harvard 7 
179 pp. $5 University Press, 1960. xiv, 295 pp. $5.50. 
Baxxe, E. Wricut, Crark Kerr, and Cartes W. A., Donatp R. CRESSEY, Grorce 
Unions, Management, and the Public. H. “Grosser, RICHARD McCterry, Liovp E. 
Edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace & rage _and L. 
Co., 1960. xviii, 650 pp. $6.50. ESSINGER. Theoretical Studies in Social Organ- 
ization of the Prison. New York: Social Science 


BaARRACLOUGH, GEOFFREY (Editor). Social Life in 
_ Early England. Historical Association Essays. New Research Council, 1960. vi, 146 pp. $1.50, paper. 


York: Barnes & Noble, 1960. xi, 264 pp. $4.50. COMMAIRE-SyLvAIN, SuZANNA et JEAN. one l ; 


ZyYcMUNT. Studia Socjologiczno mort, état-civil @ Kenscoff (Haiti). Préface par 
f 5. Klasa-Ruch-Elita. Stadium Socjologiczne A. Dorsryranc-Smets. Distributed in U.S.A. 
Angielskiego Rucho Robotniczego. Florham Park Press. Bruxelles: Revue de l'In- 
NNERY, ROBERT and Ricwarp Leacu. The 
BERGLER, Can Be | to Federal. Government and Metropolitan Areas, 
‘Nuisances: : A Technique for Not-Too-Neurotic Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. x, 
People. New York: Liveright Publishing Corp. 
Dant, Rosert A., Mason Hare, and Paut F. 
Bocarpus, Emory S. The Development of Social “Lazarsrexp. Social Science Research on Business: 
_ Thought. Fourth Edition. New York, London, &s and Potential. New York: Columbia — 
Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1960. x, 689 pp. = University Press, 1960. 185 pp. $3.00. 
$5. JELWART, Louis O. The Future of Latin American 
James H. S. and E Sroxer Bott. to the United States: 1965 and 1970. A 
‘The Sociology of Child Development. Third Edi- _ Statement by the Enteramesican Research Com- — 
‘ lee e oderne Gesellschaft: Verhand- 
Socio-économique D’une Subdivision. Avec la col- dungen Des Vierzehnten Deutschen Soziologen- 


laboration de JEAN Causse. Préface du H. Des- tages. Stuttgart: 


“a 
CHAMPS. Avec 11 croquis et 16 photographies. 
L’Homme D’Outre-Mer. Nouvelle série No. 2. — _ Diamant, Aurrep. Austrian Catholics and the First 
Paris: Editions Berger-Levrault, 1960. 218 PP. Republic: Democracy, Capitalism, and the Social 
Bowen, Ersert R. Theatrical Entertainment 
University Press, 1960. xii, 325 pp. $6.50. 
Rural Missouri Before the Civil War. University -Dovetas, O. America Challenged. Prince- 
of Missouri Studies Vol. XXXII. Columbia: ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. xi, _ 
of Press, 1959. xiii, 141 PP 
_ Bracey, H. E. English Rural Life: Village Activities, ism. Published for the Institute of Higher Educa- — 
£ Canlaon, and Institutions. London: Rout- tion. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
edge & Kegan Paul; New York: ‘Mumaniis College, Columbia University, 1960. x, 
1960. xiv, 288 pp. $2.00, paper. 


Dresset, Paut L. Liberal Education and Journal- — 


102 p 
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} 
ourt wrt of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Pa.: ference on Children Youth. New ¥ 
Court, 1958. xi, A40, 270 pp. No lumbia University Press, 1960. $4.50 per volume. 
paper, Grazer, NarHan, and Davis McENTIRE (Editors). 
Montesquieu and Studies in Housing and Minority Groups. Re 
Forerunners of Sociology. Foreword by HENRI 7 duction by NaTHAN Gazer. Special Research Re- 
Pzyre. Notes by Georcres Davy and A. to the Commission on Race and Housing. 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960. and Los Cal- 
xvi, 155 pp.$3.95. _ifornia Press, 1960. xvii, pp. 
‘Emus, RicHarp. Gotprars, NaTtHAN. Longitudinal Statistical Analy- 
An Introduction to the Philosophy of Large tor sis: The Method of Repeated Observations | sional 
a Corporate Enterprise. New York: Columbia Uni- — @ Fixed Sample. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1960. aa 
versity Press, 1960. xi, 427 pp. $7.50. xiii, 219 pp. $5.00. » 
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society; includes many authoritative research findings. “A well-written, 
sense text. —Carl University. Ed., 


IRWIN T. SANDERS, Boston University 


‘This comprehensive treatment of community life provides: a 
presentation of the generic characteristics of all communities, regardless of 
size or location. The student is guided point by point through a sound Be 
theoretical framework; then all the sociological concepts which have been __ 
introduced are tied together so that the community may be viewed struc- 
~ turally and operationally as a social system. “One of the best .. .”—_ 
‘Fol se, of 1 1958. 431 pp.; 37 i uls., tables. 


American Society 


Yast 


of the surveys in the field of this book 
: presents an analysis of the socio-cultural environment of the aged in Amer- = | 
ican society. It discusses the problems of the older worker and the job —% 
3 _ seeker, the economic status of the retired person and his dependents, an 
the efforts of society to help the aged to continue to function as human 
beings. “Presents the problems of the aging from every angle.”—JouRNAL 
& OF THE AMERICAN Mepicat Association. 1958. 431 pp., 24 tables. 4tables. $5 
Social Psychology 
|S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Administration, Phoenix, Arizona; 


A sound introduction to the 2 study « of human relations, this widely used 4 
textbook incorporates recent research and theory on the formation and ie 
mainsprings of social attitudes. It includes material on the role of cog- ities 

_ nitive processes in socialization, the phenomenon of social change and 
_ movements, and the social psychology of nationalism and conflict in inter- 
national relations. “ An excellent book—covers the salient topics in a 
clear and interesting way.”—R. C. ong University of Arizona. | In- 
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pe 


merican..:¢ -CONOMIC 


eed 
Index of Soviet Industrial Output 


Monetary Reserves and Credit Control M. Henderson 

The “Outer-Seven” and European M.E. Kreinin 
Western Development of the Rhodesias 

A A. Wels 


Language Books in. in 


i Regional Countermeasure to National Wage — 


™ Shape of the Distribution: 


a 


Lebergott 


The AMERICAN | ECONOMIC REVIEW, a is the official 

; of the American Economic Association and is sent to all members. The annual 

_ dues are six dollars. Address editorial communications to Dr. Bernard F. Haley, — =i 

Editor, AMERICAN ECONO OMIC REVIEW, Stanford University, Stanford, 

- California. For information concerning other publications and activities of the 

Le Association, communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James Washington = 
Bell, American Economic Association, University, Evanston, 
Send for information booklet. 
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Free Press of Glencoe, Illi inois 


wes DELINQUENCY AND 

Dynamics of Married Living OPPORTUNITY 


ichigan RICHARD A. CLOWARD and 
Notre, University of sae LLOYD OHLIN, New York School of 
Complementing the many studies in this Secial Work 
field that analyze the sexual habits of 
American men and women, Husbands and _ The main difficulty i in doing something — 
| Wives covers a great deal more than this about juvenile delinquency may lie in the 


failure to recognize that there are different 


Based primarily on it interviews wives a ‘different: 

from every class and from many different 
_ faiths and ethnic groups in an entire com- The pe that ~ 

munity (metropolitan Detroit), the au- anized on three different principles. 
thors | ave also included information on 7 ieves are gangs which are training cen- 
__ Fepresentative farm families. They have ters, whose members are studying to be © 

made some surprising discoveries about criminals. Addicts describes gangs or- 
such things as “hen- -pecked” husbands, _ ganized for the consumption of dope, al- 
a h-status marriages, and the degrees of cohol, and sex. Street Warriors char- 


ection displayed on the farm and in ae those gangs seeking status and 
$5.00 prestige in violence, more particularly, 


rumbles.” Although there are activities 
gratify very different needs. $4.00 


AL GEOGRAPHY 


LEY DUNCAN, RAY P. THE SOCIOMETRY READER 
Edited by J. L. MORENO and others 3 
ed by and others 
Not a ‘text on statistical techniqu 
Statistical. Geography provides: a frame- As the most systematic 
work for applying statistics to a distinctive Crystallization of the trends toward group 
_ class of problems and an inventory of some ™ecasurement, sociometry has influenced 
of the chief methodological difficulties all branches of the social sciences and its : 
that analysts have encountered in techniques of measurement are the 


licat widely accepted of the methods availab] 
‘pes of investigation which use areal data. This new Free Press reader is a collec- 


tion of the most important articles in the 
field of sociometry. The selections range __ rane 
from the foundations of the discipline, 
through methodology and the major areas 
more the temporal aspect a of hey testify to 
asuring change. scope of sociometry’s theoretical system 
on in me area, — by including such topics as the evaluation — 
 “‘Fnciuded in the book is a bibliography — of combat unit morale, personnel admin- — 
which lists the most recent contributions _#8tration, and social rejection in college. — 


in the field of areal analysis. om = 50 
ld of areal analysis. 
When writing Advertisers please the AMERICAN Soctorocrcat 
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(SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
WORLD 


(1 1959) 


Comments on this ‘dynamic and contemporary text: 


“These categories (in the book) embeace the principal social 
are traditional in n college courses. Coie treatment throughout is fresh “4 


see seems the best, and is than other books just ‘published, 


ia 


Unie 
t 


pies oft f texts available 


— 
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NOUNCING A COM PETITION 
prional plans 


E] 

TELE VISION RESEARCH 

SPONSORED BY A covEnnine COMMITTEE — MARK A. MAY, 
CHAIRMAN; LEON ARONS, SECRETARY; C. RAY CARPENTER, 


= 
JOHN B. CARROLL, JOSEPH KLAPPER, PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, 
WILBUR SCHRAMM, MILTON SHERMAN, SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 


Designed. to contribute to the ad: ‘vancement 


Anowoledge in the field oj of m mass communication 


PURPOSE: This Competition was de- ity, and‘ potent: 

vised to produce plans for soundness of the plan, including the 
television research, either for television tent to which it takes important varia- _ 
itself, or in relation to other means of bles into account; the generalizability — 
communication. It is our hope that this: results or concepts; the plan's feasi- 
_ Competition will excite the imagination 4 ree and its completeness and clarity — 

and inspire the participation of unusu- Plans will be evalu- 

ally competent persons in universities, ated by a panel of distinguished special- ie 
business, industry, government service ists drawn from appropriate disciplines. 
> ELIGIBILITY: The Competition is 
NATURE & SCOPE: The main con- open to everyone, except members of 

_ cern is with television and human be- 2s governing committee and their im- 
havior. “Behavior” is used broadly families. 
include knowledge, attitude, motivae 
tion, perception, le skills, etc. as “AWARDS: Eighteen pl a, will be se- 
well as any other aspect of human be- lected for publication in a special book, — 
havior, whether psychological or social. _ and the authors of each will receive an 
Plans may pertain to either basic or ap- honorarium of $250. The authors of the — fe 
plied problems, and may involve ex- two outstanding plans will be awarded of 

‘ perimental studies, surveys, correla- a further with $4,000 and $1,500 re- 
tional studies, methodological develop- spectively. 
ments, conceptual models and com-_ Entries will be received until March 

theory, or any combina- 1961. 


tions of these. Exploratory studies are 


acceptable, 
Write for more particulars on: specifica 
JUDGING: Each plan will be judged tions, rules, etc. Secretary, Governing __ 
on the basis of the importance of the Committee, TV Competition, 1 Rocke- ia 


problem selected, its freshness, original feller Plaza, New York 20, New ae 
The Competition is being underwritten by the Television Bureau of Adver- 
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a é. ‘Formerly: ‘International Social Science ‘Bulletin 
at Nations Educational, Scientific and 
bal 


_ THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND PEACEFUL COOPERATION ing 


to this issue are Barents, T. B. Bottomore, A. K. 


cross, V. P. Diatchenko, Djordjevic, Stanislaw Ehrlich, Feliks 


Shar 


Contributors to this i issue are Erik Allardt, A Birch, 
bell, Georges Dupeux, Emanuel Emanuel Gutman, R. R. S. Miller, Pertti Pesonen © 
A popsler b book re-printed and now 


POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION EY IMMIGRANTS. 


PARTICIPATION IN POLITICA AL 


Kaser, J. Meynaud, W. H. and — R. 


: 
One o of the ea editions in UNESCO's Population : and Culture | 


_ Series, this book answers the question of how, when and under what 


__ circumstances the successful integration “of immigrants can be 

= — Case histories over the past two hundred years furnish ex- 
amples of peoples of very diferent origins living together peace 
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Here is a text on the family, which is in ‘the most ‘meaningful 


sense of the word a sociology of the family. This reader-text is hess 


The sociological analysis of the Contributors include George ‘Peter poe Le. 


family as a famil dock, Nicholas $. Timasheff, Melford E. 7 


‘ati The family’s relationship to society Clyde Kluckhohn, P. G. Herbst, 
. The family’s per- per- Sige, Kas. 
is a reeder-text which is not a 
mish-mash, nor an anthology, nor a mere David Seeley, Orville Homans, 

collection. — It is an offering of significant “ lizabeth Bott, David Riesman, lls fe? 
contributions by outstanding social and ~ Roseborough, H. J. Habakkuk, David F. 
psychological scientists, culled from the ¥ = 
vast quantity of important but unorgan- Aberle, E. Wight Bakke, E. Franklin 
ized body of current research. Each entry : 
has been carefully selected and placed 
within a b structural and functional rame- ) Blood, Jr., Robert L. Hamblin, A. R. - 

Radcliffe-Brown, Raymond T. Smith, | 
“-- Pitts, Andrée Vieille Michel, 
amaki, Florence Rockwood Kluckhohn, 
William Goode, Bruno Bettelheim, Emmy 
_ Sylvester, James S. Plant, Andrew F. om. 
Irving Kaufman, Alice L. Peck, icy 


Taguiri, Alfred M. Freedman, William 
‘It is a text which can help to move the z Helme, — | Marjorie Eustis, Conrad Riley, 
study of the family from its present level William S. | Langford, Arnold W. Green, — 
toward the systematic and scientific ap- . Lyman C. Wynne, Irving M. soe 
proach which it deserves and demands as_ Juliana Day, Stanley I. Hirsch, Theodore 
an important subject for sociological in- Lidz, Alice R. Cornelison, Stephen - Fleck, 
vestigation. As a mature treatment of the Dorothy Terry, Seymour Fisher, David 
institution of the family, it will be of the Mendell, Mary E. Giffin, Adelaide M. — f 
greatest value to all students—whether or bs son, Edward M. Litin, Norman W. B Bell, 


request. Please write The College Department, The Free Press of Glen- 


coe, Illinois, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, CW VI $7.50 


Examination co; copies which may be held for sixty days are available on 
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n Interdisciplinary Quarterly Journal 
wes 


ie The Structure of Competition for Office in the American ° 


Dimensions of Social ‘Interaction....... 
Theoretical Analysis of the “Balance of Power” 


| Qua 
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Task 


Simulation of Concept Attainment. . by Carl Hovland 
4 
Abstracts. of Literature with 
About the Authors 


A 
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The University of Michigan 
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Research and Theory 


right and Alvin Zander, 


Center for Group Dyn 1ics, University of Michigan 


7. basic t text for the course in group dynamics; a collateral text for courses in social 
__ psychology. Nineteen chapters in the First Edition are retained. Twenty-three chapters are 
new. Among the authors of chapters included in the new edition are: Robert F. Bales, Angus 
Campbell, Morton Deutsch, Leon Festinger, Fred E. Fiedler, John R. P. French, Jr., H. B. 
Come, Harold Guetzkow, Mason Haire, Theodore M. Newcomb, . Albert Pepitone, Bertram 


il By Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selenick 
President, California Association for 


Survey Research Center, University of California, y 


4A, new book profiling seven major social problems of our modern Aesaionn: society. ...It is 
the fulfillment of a massive undertaking in research....Each chapter... is followed by 
Bees from other anthologies which enrich the content and provide a a diversity of 
_views.”—E. G. Bell, Indiana aa Department. 5 582 pp. $6.50 ee 


Leonard Phi 


‘include: Bucknell University, Canisius College, Dartmouth College, Earlham College, Em- 
manuel College, Gustavus Adolphus College, Johns Hopkins University, LaCrosse Hospital 
School of Nursing, Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Mount Mercy College, San Francisco — 
State College, Toledo Hospital, University of Bridgeport, State University. 


Our 1960 catalogue lists all hen Peterson hooks! in sociol- 


ogy, anthropology, psychology, and the other social sciences. 
you not have copy of this catalogue, write for 
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oks ston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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WILBERT E. MOORE — 
General 
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DON MARTINDALE, University of 
er around the theme of mass society, this new introduction to sociology 
_ sharply portrays the dramatic changes in twentieth-century America with their — 
_ accompanying liquidation of traditional values. Both historical and comparative i r. 


materials are given, relating the distinctive aspects of to 
of Western civilization. ilization. ves, $6.75 
> 


SOCIAL SYSTEMS: Essays ON THEIR AND 


CHARLES P. LOOMIS, Michigan State University 


‘This series of essays by a renowned sociologist brings under owe such social — 
phenomena as religion, economic and social developments and other forms: of 
social change, di disasters, and ‘Tesistance to the new. 


520 0 pages, aboat $5.75 
WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS THINK 

by ROSE K. GOLDSEN, Cornell University; MORRIS 
ro of Mental Health; ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, Jr., Cornell University; Be 
and EDWARD A. SUCHMAN, New York City ‘Department of Health, 

Alternately y reassuring an and disturbing, this. highly readable book ‘summarizes t the ee 


results of an eleven-university study of college students’ attitudes toward such © 
_ provocative subjects as love, marriage, education, religion, society, and life ose a 
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